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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Telephone, 2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


a EP 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 

Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 

Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories, Teachers 

recommended for all departments of school and 

college work MACHEecs Butsvina, New 


Orleans, Louisiana 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 


605-4 Cauneorz Haut New York 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
hy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
Witsic. Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
6o7-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave., 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave,, New York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 

Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio: 
so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 

Graduate Crouse College of Music, 
Syracuse University. 

Special rates to classes consisting of from 

five to twenty-five pupils Appointments by Mail, 

Srupio: ttora Canneocie Hatt New Yorx 

Phone, 1350 Circle. 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at 1:06 Morningside Drive, New York 
Phone, 8905 Morningside 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 6ad Street, New York. 
Telephone, 610 Plaza. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
12a Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E., GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 


137 West 6oth St., New York. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave, Ph., 3967 Tremont 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Sci- 
ence. Auditi by appoint t only, 

8:17 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 
Address Secretary. 





Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mas, Henry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher, 
65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140. 


Miss Boice at 220 Madison Avenue (36th 
St.) Tuesday and Friday afternoons; tel. 


Murray Hill 427. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Art of Singing. 


“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N, Y Tel, 291 Morningside 


HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE, 
Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing. 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
bases ircle 764. 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 321 Circle. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 


MY ss 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle, 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: as7 West vo4gth Street 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME. MORROW, F.N.C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. ighest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York. 
Phone—3213 Academy, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 





Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
ormerly director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers. 
136 East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna Zieoier, Director. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
‘ass Bidg.), New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





ws JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 





For all particulars ‘app Od 
res 
Tel. Circle 1472. 


ly to 
yo Carnegie est s7th St. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Masical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 

218 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 428M Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Geomerey Pr 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 

a TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
ond ‘Touredagess Vers) tarmser er Goer’ 
of Vermont Summer Session, 
Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 
Tel, River 7975 





New York City 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


17a West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 
337 West 8sth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street , New York 


Stcnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
113 West Soth Street, New York City. 
Phone, Schuyler 5284. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE, 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
will accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Phone—Riverside 3469. 


METROPOLIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
S. SPIVAK 
DIRECTOR 
79 Avenue B, New York City. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 


BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 Montgomery Ave. . New York City 

Tel. 6568W Tremont. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E, 62d St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





I’, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With Fo 
Musicat Courter, 437° Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 1soth 
St., N. Y. C.; tel. 1530 Audubon. 





CARL FIQUE Henin 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





| Downtown Studio 











HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Ail Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 








JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 8462 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 

French and Italian Lyrie Diction. 

257 West 86th Street . . . . New York 
Telephone, s910 Schuyler. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 


231 Lexington Avenue 


: : New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 7838. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
35 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York City. 





LAURA E. MORRILL. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 


ADELE LEWING, 


PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
. Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 


VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT. 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West road Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
ddress: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for begi s and ad 


pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West s8th Street, New York. 


a 








ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Cental Park West, : - New York. 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 





DAISY NELLIS. 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 


8:0 Canneciut Hatt New Yor« 
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Stanley GARDNER fFiszis: 


1 Cladstone Avenue Westmount, Montreal 


ALBERT CHAMB 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


—= DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert ~ Radial Engagements. 

Studio for Voice, d Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen’ seer “Cincinnati, "Ohio. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


é ENGELHARDT vm 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street - New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Mata 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera Sees Building, 
ew York City. 
































“Not all may become Artiets but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Muste 
337 West 85th Street - New York City 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WHIT LARD ruust 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 
MEZZO- 


H Ss R T ET 
FOSTER contuatro 


Address: Ss ' — 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
hone 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 
“Int ti ized as a Voice Builder, 
armed ma and Coach. 


























Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera. 
Oratorio and Concert, Tea of Lucile Lawrence and 
many te & oan ag snexe. Studios 508 Odd Fellows 


Temple, 


HARRISON WIL D Concert 
Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building + Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: 133 W. 56th St., NewYork Phone: Circle 174g 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warres Concert Bureax, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Pasl, Mien. 


RAYMOND WILSON |« 


Pianist Nyeeenent: BROOKS & PARMENTER, 314 First Tras 


f PUEMMEL! 














Concert Pianist 


2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


can: HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Org ist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
eth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, III. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


SSS 
NSTRUCTIO 





Philadelphia 
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AB, no sll 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hil! 991 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sezr22 
ISAAC. VAN GROVE “°xccompanist 


eeungualiet 
JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ< *DNTRALTO 
ORATURIO, CONCERT, imertais 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and S5th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY HOLDEN (IS 
Recitals and Piano 


Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 

















STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





?>PESCIA 


OF MILAN 
e TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
o 111: West 72nd Street, New York 


r CARRARA 


= Soprano 
A Personal Pig airy oy sesure Lae 








COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 
OPEN FOR CONCERT GACEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


3 Linnaean Street 


* DUFAULT == 


™|!HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il. 


Bonels VALERI s: 


™ «DE PARRY 


by R D DRAMATIC TENOR 


E Limited number of pupils accepted 
. 
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Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Il. 
A For Concert Engagements address 
620 Orchestra Hall 


SAYLOR 


R 
Oo 
D 
P Accompanist and Coach 
YW 2231 Broadway. New York = Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ONG WRITER 
5654 WEST List STREET 
Tel 7639 








NEW YORK 
Cath dral 


|GIACOMO BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER 
118 West 77th Street, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGCS 
1400 pte a York 


sonal Addre 
419 West ‘40th Street, 




















he York 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace right, Mabel 
ecks, and 





Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion 
other singers in opera and “church work, 


3 


Lazar S$. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tae Art ov Stnoine. 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete, 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 





324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


| Goasiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE 


Laureate Paris Conservatoire. hoaeiied Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accept 6 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 2 8 New York 

















Katharine HOFFMANN sccoucsms: 


Home Address: Str. Pavt. 


S. WaSLEy SEARS, 


t. James Church, 
aad and wee Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


, LIUNGKVIST 


2 SWEDISH TENOR 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








New York City 





Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenne, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
REPERTOIRE Concert, Oratorio, Orgaa 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and rgth Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


FRANCES DEVILLA DiAMICT AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone $026 Farragut 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


me: GILBERTE 


y L In recitals of his own works 


Successful songs: “The 
T Devil's Love-song,” “Even- 


74 ing Song ‘Two Roses,” 
“Dusky Lull aby,’ “Come 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 


HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
Tel. 8570 Bryant 


[ DR. NICHOLAS J. R 
Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Gramberry Piane School, 839 Carzegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street bnew YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 
































OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 eS oy 
‘“T oes 


CMCAGO 893 -ST LOUIS 1904 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 


Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 
Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 


Apply to President, 952sEighth Avenue,’ for All Information 














MUSICAL COURIER 


December 25, 1919 








1854 NEW 





‘BRADBURY 


F. GC. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 


1919 





YORK 











hart: Breil 


' Composer—Conductor 
112 West Olet Street New York Riverside 7524 


VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
Teacher. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


for singe 


ZARH YRon BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 
of all fretted instruments. 
Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


§ MARGOLIS can 





GULTURE 


24 West 40th Street, New York. 





GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, New York 
For Concerts address MRS, BABCOCK, Carnegie Bail, New York 


¢ ASCHENFELDER 


. Teacher of we - ond supplementary 
s 
New York 





Studio: 118 West 79th on. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brookiva, N.Y. Tel, 6935 Bedford 


*DILLING 


HARPIST 
DB Met. om. X, & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Stodio: 315 W. 79th St., N. ¥. Tel. 2919 Schuyler 


Mabel Corlew Smith 


SOPRANO 


Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N.Y. 
Phone: Schuyler 3317 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, rst Vielin Lucie Neidhardt, Vela 
Helen Reynolds, #d Vielin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 

















YON STUDIOS 
hense™? | YON 
Directors. 
ocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8g3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 












4 books, first principles to high 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 
Enclose 


ddress 


MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 6268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. 


Private and Class Lessons by 
Svat, ihe seen, ne te 


























HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: { 578 zee West End Avenue, New York 
9 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


Studio: 272 West 94th Street New York 
Phone River 2369 


#; CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Ceaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Breadway.N.Y, (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


‘He Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its —. 


q Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois,.Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its aes ald tone 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago x: x 


MAKERS 











wcrc CADMAN 


WAKEFIELD 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 


sREUTER 


L 
Pp PIANIST 


H_ 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 








His Music 
Masterpieces 


and 2000 others 


all 15teach 


OU know Paderewski s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous, But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15¢—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15c you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
pieces as ‘‘ Madrigale"’ 
‘71 Trovatore,"" ‘' Hu- 
moresque,’’ ‘‘ Barcarolle,’’ 
‘* Melody in F,’’ Butterfly,"’ 
‘* Harlekin,’’ ‘* She; ‘d's 
Dance,'’ and practically all the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real ho is fair mind and « 
a merchant who 


your dealer won't supply you you, we 
will. Catal 
classical an rondera 
compositions free on 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
235 West 40th St., New York City 
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CAMPANINI DEAD; 
CHICAGO MOURNS LOSS 
OF GREAT IMPRESARIO 





Native of Parma, Italy, Distinguished Conductor-Man- 
ager Won Renown on Two Continents—Introduced 
Many Celebrities to America—Chicago Opera 
Closes Out of Respect for His Memory 


Cleofonte Campanini, general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association, died at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, 
about 6:30 o’clock in the morning of Friday, December 19. 
He had contracted a cold while on the way to this coun- 
try from Italy, and was still suffering from it when he 
arrived in New York, although he was not confined to his 
bed. He remained in New York only a few days, but 
upon reaching Chicago grew steadily worse, and took to 
his bed shortly after arriving there. Death came as the 
result of gradual heart failure with complications of the 
kidneys, liver, lungs and other organs. In the last two 
weeks of his illness pneumonia set in and greatly aggra- 
vated his weakened physical condi- 
tion. He had suffered for more than 
a year from occasional attacks of 
angina pectoris and for a long time = 
he had known he had arterio- = 
sclerosis and high blood pressure. = 
He died in the presence of his wife, 
Harold F. McCormick and Dr. Por- 
tis. The widow had been at his bed- 
side ever since he was taken to the 
hospital. 

Cleofonte Campanini was born at 
Parma, Italy, on September 1, 1860. 
He entered the Royal Conservatory 
of Music in that city—one of the 
four royal conservatories of Italy— 
when only ten years old and studied 
there for eight years. He took a 
general course in music with violin 
playing as a specialty, his master in 
that study being Ferrarini. (It may 
be remarked that Arturo Toscanini 
is also a native of Parma, and re- 
ceived his education at the conserva- 
tory there. He is seven years 
younger than the late Chicago direc- 
tor and did not enter the conserva- 
tory until shortly before Campanini 
was graduated from it in 1878. It 
is indeed a remarkable fact that the 
two leading conductors of Italy were 
born in the same little city and re- 
ceived their education in the same 
institution.) Leaving his native city 
after his graduation, Campanini went 
to Milan to continue his studies of 
violin with Antonio Bazzini. How- 
ever, he never devoted himself to 
the career of a violin virtuoso but 
turned to a conductor’s career, his 
debut being made as director of a 
performance of “Carmen” in Parma 
in 1883. 

The following year—as few people 
now remember—he came to America, 
going to the Metropolitan Opera 
House in its first season as assistant 
conductor to Vianesi. He remained 
one year, returning to Italy to pur- 
sue his profession and coming back 
for a second time in 1887 as a con- 
ductor of a short and financially 
unsuccessful season at the Metro- 
politan, of which his famous brother, 
Italo, was impresario. During this 
season he conducted the first per- 
formance in America of Verdi's 
“Otello.” 

Marries Eva TETRAZZINI. 

It was in this same year that, on 
May 15, he married Eva Tetrazzini, 
at Florence, Italy, and she it was 
who sang the role of Desdemona in 
“Otello.” Soon after her marriage 
she gave up her professional career 
and retired from the stage. She is 
a sister of the famous Luisa Tetraz- 
zini. 

After this he returned again to 
Italy and conducted in various opera 
houses there, in addition to which he 
made extensive tours in Spain, Portugal and South Amer- 
ica, meeting with success wherever he went and constantly 
increasing his reputation. In 1900 he went for the first 
time to Covent Garden, London, and conducted regularly 
there for the ensuing twelve seasons. For the three 
years, 1903-1906, he was the principal conductor at Italy’s 
foremost opera house, La Scala, in Milan, and it was 
there that Oscar Hammerstein, filled with ambitious plans 
for his new Manhattan Opera House, saw him direct and 
brought him back to America as general artistic director 
of his newly organized company. 

Campanini made his debut at the Manhattan Opera 
House on December 3, 1906, conducting “I Puritani,” and 
remained there for three seasons, directing all of the 
many novelties that were produced—leading, in fact, all 
performances of any importance. Hammerstein realized 
what a genius he had secured and allowed him all possi- 
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ble freedom, not only in conducting the operas but in the 
choice of artists. Daring his three seasons there many 
notable works new to America were produced, including 
“Thais,” “Louise,” “Siberia” (Giordano), “Pelléas et 
Melisande,” “Samson and Delilah” (as an_ opera), 
“Salome,” “The Juggler of Notre Dame” and “La Prin- 
cesse d’Auberge.” Besides these, the following artists are 
some of those who made their first bow in this country 
under Campanini’s baton and who have since become in- 
ternationally famous in opera: Mme. Donalda, Mary Gar- 
den, Jeanne Jomelli, Emma Trentini, Alice Zepilli and 
Galli-Curci, (Luisa Tetrazzini, although introduced to the 
East under Campanini, at the Manhattan, had already 
sung in San Francisco before coming here.) The men 
meluded Bonci, Renaud, Dalmores, Gilibert, Arimondi, 
Sammarco, Zenatello, Bassi, Dufranne, Didur, Crabbe and 
Daddi. 

Hammerstein early in his directorship at the Manhattan 
Opera House established regular Sunday night concerts 
in which the artists of the company appeared, and, utiliz- 
ing to the full Campanini’s value to him, announced them, 
contrary to his usual custom, not as “Hammerstein Con- 
certs,” but as the “Cleofonte Campanini Sunday Night 
Concerts.” These concerts were a huge success and did 
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PIETRO A. YON, 


Renowned Italian organist and composer, who is scoring enormous success as concert organist 
throughout the United States, appearing in all the principal cities from coast to coast. 
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much not only to enhance Campanini’s reputation in Amer- 
ica, but also to attract audiences to the opera. An inci- 
dent of the second season was the reappearance in a 
single performance of “Andrea Chenier” of Mme. Cam- 
panini, the performance being given in honor of her and 
her husband. 

Leaves HAMMERSTEIN. 

Campanini’s original contract with Hammerstein was 
for three years and expired in the spring of 1909. Ham- 
merstein offered a renewal for three years, but Campanini, 
seeing that the Manhattan fortunes were at a very low 
ebb at the time and thinking that there might be a chance 
for him to go to the larger house as director in 1910, re- 
fused to sign for more than one year. Hammerstein 
would not agree to this; so the two parted company. 
Campanini returned to Italy and was principal conductor 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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MARK HAMBOURG 
TUMULTUOUSLY CHEERED 
AT LONDON RECITAL 


His Chopin Recital Wins Much Enthusiasm—Beech- 
am’s English Opera Continues; “Parsifal” Due 
Soon—Instruments in Oil Viewed at the 
National Gallery 


London, November 17, 1919—When Paris had its revo 
lution of the second class in 1848, London was invaded 
by almost as great a colony of foreign musicians as New 
York received during the recent world war. Among the 
greatest and most welcome of the continental artists was 
Frederic Chopin, who gave many concerts in various parts 
of England and Scotland before he returned to die in 
Paris in 1849. Among the various pianos Chopin played 
on during this second visit to London is an old fashioned 
thin toned Broadwood which still has the place of honor 
in the Broadwood warerooms today. During Chopin's 
visit to Edinburgh and Glasgow he stayed with various 
Scotch friends, of whom Miss J. W 
Stirling is the best known to the 


= musical world because her name is 


found at the top of some of Chopin’: 
later works. When the dying com 
poser got back to his beloved Paris 
he was visited in turn by his Scotch 
friends. Anne, a daughter of Thack 
eray, published a volume of remi 
niscenes in 1895 describing one of 
the visits. Anne Thackeray lived 
more than sixty years after the visit 
she describes as follows: “We drove 
along the Champs Elysées towards 
the Arc and then turned into a side 
street, and presently came to a hous 
at the door of which the carriag: 
stopped. The lady got out, carefully 
carrying her heavy basket, and 
told me to follow, and we began to 
climb the shiny stairs Phe 
door was almost instantly opened by 
a slight, delicate looking man with 
long hair, bright eyes, and a thin, 
hooked nose. When the Scotch 
Miss X. saw him she hastily put 
down her basket on the floor, caught 
both his hands in hers, began t» 
shake them gently, and to scold him 
in an affectionate reproving way for 
having come to the door He 
laughed, said he had guessed who it 
was, and motioned to her to enter, 
and I followed into a narrow little 
room, with no furniture in it what 
ever but an upright piano agains? 
the wall and a few straw chairs 
standing on the wooden shiny floor 
He made us sit down with 
courtesy, and in reply to her ques 
tions said he was pretty well. Had 
he slept? He shook his head. Had 
he eaten? He shrugged his shoul 
ders and then he pointed to the 
piano He had been composing 
something. Would Miss X. like to 
hear it? He smiled again, shook 
back his long hair, and sat down im 
mediately; and then the music he 
gan and the room was filled with 
continuous sound, he looking over 
= his shoulder now and then to see if 
we were liking it. The lady sat ab 
sorbed and listening, and as I looked 
at her I saw tears in her eyes—great 
clear tears rolling down her cheeks 
while the music poured on and on 
- . As we were coming down 
stairs she wiped her eyes again. By 
this time I had got to understand the 
plain, tall, grim, warm hearted 
woman; all my silly terrors were 
gone. ‘Never forget that you have 
heard Chopin play,’ she said with 
emotion, ‘for soon no one will ever 
hear him play any more.’” 
A HAmBoure RECITAL. 

All this came to my mind last Sat 
urday afternoon when Mark Ham 
bourg gave a Chopin recital in Cen 
tral Hall. Instead of a narrow room 
there was an immense, domed auditorium. Chopin's up 
right piano against the wall became a huge Steinway con 
cert grand. The pianist himself could hardly ~ be 
described as “a slight, delicate looking man with lone 
hair, bright eyes, and a thin, hooked nose.” Moscheles 
would never have said of Hambourg what he said about 
Chopin, that his tone “was insufficient for a large room,” 
for Mark believes in the sound military policy that th 
hest defense is attack. What Chopin would have said | 
do not know, had he heard his stately argosies trans 
formed to dreadnoughts and his gondolas metamorphosed 
into submarines and destroyers. We read that Chopin 
was coldly received by the public on mary occasions, but 
I have to state that Mark was tumultuously cheered 
and there you are, as they say in London. ; 

Meanwhile the Beecham opera in English continues its 

(Continued on page +6.) 
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USSIA, that great, sprawling empire, stretching across 

R Furope and Asia, now in the throes of anarchy and 

transition to a republic, is one 

if the least known countries in the world. Perhaps there 

is very little to know about it, being, as it is, mostly a 

bleak and cheerless land with a vast population of unedu- 
cated, poor, ill fed and superstitious peasants. 

According to statistics supposedly reliable, the percentage 
if healthy men is very low. Fully fifty per cent. of the 
raw recruits are rejected by the military authorities as un- 
fit for service. “The weakness in productive ages,” says 
William Mackenzie, “is such that whereas in Great Britain 
the proportion of persons alive between 15 and 60 is 548 
sut of every thousand, in the Russian empire the propor- 
The statistics of the average duration of 
human life in European Russia are even more fearfully 
significant. In Western Europe the average duration of 
human life is about 40 years, In the north and west of 
Russia the average varies from 22 to 27 years. Along the 
basin of the Volga the average duration of life is as low 
as 20 years. In Perm Viatka and Orenburg, it is only 15. 
rhe blame mostly is to be laid on the Russian system against 
which even the mujik has revolted. The wages were ex 
ceedingly small and the ignorance appalling. Says Mac 
kenzie: “As if all this were not sufficiently deplorable, the 
calamities of superstition are added to those of poverty. 
In the villages of the far interior infants of three days old 
are immersed in ice cold water, which it would be deemed 
an impiety to warm, Children of four or five may be seen 
running about on a bitter day in the fall of the year with 
no clothing but a light woolen shirt, in compliance with 
ome superstitious observance. From all these causes it 
has been computed that from §2 to 83 per cent. of the chil- 
dren born in the provinces die within a year of their birth. 

Instead of the generous diet required by the 
pe asants their scanty food is even further diminished by 
the constant fasts of the Greek Church, recurring twice, 
or occasionally even three times a week.” There 
are 210 days of fasting in the calendar of the Greek 
Church, to which the vast majority of Russian peasants be- 
long. From his poverty and misery the peasant turns 
naturally to alcohol, which has always been unusually 
cheap—or was, in days before the war. 

ALCOHOL. 

No one knows exactly what the Russia of today actually 
is. It may be taken for granted, however, that the poverty 
and misery in that desolate and frosty land are too terri- 
ble for words during these days of anarchy and bloodshed. 
If the Russian peasant can get votki, or vodka, as it is 
often spelled, he will drink it. The consumption of corn 
brandy among the lower classes used to be immense. A 
secretary of the British embassy in Petrograd, writing of 
the Czar's Russia, said: “Few sober workmen are to be 
found on Saturday evenings, nor is this to be wondered at 
when brandy is so cheap. The bottle of gin, which in Eng- 
land would cost 72 cents, is here replaced by a bottle of 
much stronger votki at about 22 cents. . Itis on half holi- 
days and fete-days that the thoughtless, light-hearted, and 
good-natured character of the native mujik is exhibited. 
Some of the workmen may be seen singing in groups, 
others incessantly embracing each other; for the peasant, 
who is never quarrelsome in his cups, becomes both musi- 
cal and affectionate when intoxicated. Here the father of 
a family may be seen reeling home playing on the bala- 
laika, the rudest form of guitar that was ever invented. 
His wife and children, in whose eyes drunkenness is no 
shame, attend him—the drunk, it may be, leading the 
drunk; or one who is helplessly inebriated being tenderly 
carried home by his more sober relatives.” 

Another writer says that “falsehood and theft are also 
characteristics of the Russian peasant. The lies are told, 
however, far more from an inveterate habit of always 
avoiding the exact truth than from any wish to deceive. 
And the thieving does not arise from any felonious inten- 
tion, but from the simple reasoning of the savage, who 
takes what he wants and sees before him, because he is 
unable to understand the right of the owner who claims it. 

teyond this degree there is less crime in Russia than in 
other countries; and there is no country in Europe where 
travelling is so secure.” 

Misery AND Gioom In Music, 

The great composers of Russia have not sprung from 
the peasant class, it is true, but the peasant class, never- 
theless, has formed the national characteristics which the 
composers express in their music. Briefly, the strongest 
characteristics of Russian music may be described as the 
misery and gloom of poverty and cold, followed by the 
animation and stimulated joys of drunkenness. Environ- 
ment and conditions have made Russia musical rather 
than literary or inventive or scientific. Carlyle has point- 
ed out that vast Russia is dumb. It has no voice of an 
international poet, such as ancient Greece and Rome had, 
or Italy has in Dante; no Cervantes, such as unmusical 
Spain has; no Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton; 
not even a Hans Andersen of little Denmark. Russia 
has no philosophers, no scientists, no discoverers. in dis- 
tant lands, no painters of the rank of Holland’s Rem- 
brandt or Spain’s Velasquez. Russia politically, intellec- 
tually, educationally, the most backward country in 
Europe, not excepting Turkey, is nevertheless the most 
interesting producer of musical compositions and perform- 
ers in the world today. Russia is in no condition to make 
better music than Germany has given the world. Nor is 
Russia likely to reach the high level of the great German 
composers until the Russians have had the years of edu- 
cation and mental activity of the German nation. But the 
world knows what German composers have done in music. 


terrorism during its 


tion is only 265 


\ German composer does very well if he can reach, or 
nearly reach, the high level of his glorious predecessors. 
Russia, on the other hand, is still a country in the making. 
It is not at all likely that the highest level of Russian 
musical achievement has been reached. The faults, in 
fact, of the Russian school are a too youthful exuberance 
and proneness to exaggeration. Never have the Russians 
reached the state of being academic, learned, pedantic, 
dull. The nations that are intellectually old and have had 
the temperament of youth cultured out of them by study 
and social conventions have not the power to run in the 
race against the Russian composers of the present. Has 
Germany produced the executive musicians to rank with 
her composers? The great German pianists are extraor- 
dinarily few beside the numbers of famous Russian pian- 
ists. It is true that most of the Russian executants, both 
violinists and pianists, have Jewish blood in their veins, 
but they are Russian Jews and not German Jews. 
LeceNnps AND FOLKLORE, 

Like all primitive peoples, the Russians have an inex- 
haustible supply of legends and folklore. In ancient 
Greece the legends became mythology. In Germany and 
England they are now half forgotten romances which the 
poets use from time to time. In Russia, however, legends 
are still familiar to the people, students and mujiks alike, 
and offer a great scope to the dramatist and librettist. 
The stories of the songs and operas are known practi- 
cally to the nation. But the early Russian operas, though 
sung to native texts, were composed in the all prevailing 
Italian style. Russian music did not rise from the folk- 
song to the opera until after the Russian play had been 
established, Trediakovsky and Lomonossov had rooted 


out most of the Dutch, French, and German words from 
the language before the famous Pushkin wrote his popu- 
lar poems and ballads. But the first composer to turn 
from the Italian music and attempt an opera on Russian 
folktunes and in the Russian style was probably Volkoff. 
Titoff was another Slav who helped the early Russian 
opera, 

During this same period in the eighteenth century, Rus- 
sian church music was developed to a high art by the 
works and activities of Maxim Soznovich Berezovsky and 
Dmitri Stepanovich Bortniansky, During the first half of 
the nineteenth century Russian opera was greatly helped 
by Alexis Nicholaevich Verstovsky and Alexander Ni- 
cholaevich Alabieff. Russian opera, however, in the true 
sense of the word, dates from 1836, when “A Life for the 
Czar,” by Michael Ivanovich Glinka was given to the 
world. All the earlier Russian operas faded into insigni- 
ficance before the splendor of Glinka’s work, which held 
the stage until the revolution destroyed the czar. No doubt 
the work will be accepted as a classic in the years to come, 
after the Russians have set their house in order. Fortun- 
ately for Glinka, he had resided and studied long in Italy. 
His work, therefore, had enough of the Italian manner in 
it to please the general public and enough of the Russian 
spirit and style to make it a national opera. Whatever 
may become of his operas, however, cannot take away his 
fame as the real founder of Russian national music, 

GiinKa’s SUCCESSors, 


After Glinka came Alexander Serguievitch Dargomijsky 
who was born in February, 1813, about the time that 
Richard Wagner made his first appearance. Alexander 

(Continued on page 46.) 








A FAMOUS TENOR AND HIS WIFE. 
This is the latest picture of Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Caruso, in their apartment in the Knickerbocker Hotel, 


New York, which has been Caruso’s home for many years past. 


Since it was taken (on the evening of 


Thursday, December 18, to be exact) the family has been increased by one, the new member being of the 


female sex, and laying claim to the name Gloria. Gloria, mamma—and papa—are all doing well. 


The day 


after her arrival papa sang at the Metropolitan in “L’Elisir d’ Amore” and was accorded an ovation which 
has perhaps never before been equalled in a career that might almost be called one long ovation. 
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CAPACITY AUDIENCES 


Greet the Triumphant Return of the World Famous Coloratura 


uisa Tetrazzini 


| LONDON—NEW YORK—PITTSBURGH—SAN FRANCISCO 
LAUD HER VOICE AND ART 


EXCERPTS FROM LONDON PRESS 











“I have never seen a more enthusiastic audi- 








ber 22d. 








November 27th, 
Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


November 30th, 
Hippodrome, New York, N. Y. 


December 7th-16th, 
Exposition Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


December 9th-13th, 
Shrine . Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Entire Month of December 
in California 














The ovation which Mme. Tetrazzini received was 

breathtaking. Mr. Caruso led the cheering from 
his box. It is marvelous how beautiful her voice 
still is. In the vicinity of high C her tones are 
thrillingly large and lovely. In the middle register 
there was more fullness and color than in earlier 
years.—New York Herald, Dec. 1, 1919. 
Her voice and its management, in its music, 1S 
now perhaps unequalled in any other singer of her 
type. No one in recent a has ever approached 
the astonishing quality of her staccati and this fea- 
ture of her bravura still transcends everything else. 
—New York Evening Journal, Dec. 1, 1919. 


changed, but—for the better. 


Dec. 8, 1919. 


ence, and I have never heard the great prima 
donna in better voice.”—Daily Mirror, Septem- 


“Mme. Tetrazzini has come back with her won- 
derful voice in fine condition and its beauty of 
tone, its rare flexibility in firework passages, and 


TETRAZZINI IS WELCOMED BY THOUSANDS 


Vast Throng in Big Auditorium Greets Diva with Enthusiasm 
Upon Her Return to the City 

Seven thousand people greeted Mme. Tetrazzini in the Exposition Audi- 
torium with a warmth that must have done her heart good. 
Now there is a warmth and richness as an old 
wine which has grown ripe with keeping, and if anyone had entertained the 
notion that Luisa Tetrazzini could no longer fill the sky with vocal sky rockets, 
she quickly dissipated the notion.—Redfern Mason, San Francisco Examiner, 


the singer’s command of graded tone, with de- 


lightful pianissimo high notes, excited the same 


enthusiastic admiration as of yore.”—Reynolds 
Newspaper, September 21st. 
“That there was no living singer to rival her 


in coloratura work we all of us knew quite well 
when she was last here five years ago, and her 





Mme. Tetrazzini’s coloratura still retains the 
dazzling radiance that distinguished it of old. Mme. 
Tetrazzini’s voice and her manner of singing 
always have reminded one more of a flute than of a 
violin—New York American, Dec. 1, 1919. 


Mme. Tetrazzini has increased in artistic stature. 
Her feats of bravura were as astonishing as of old. 
Her voice has even gained in color, and her use of 
it was often thrilling in its dramatic effect. In 
short, Mme. Tetrazzini is today a far finer artist 
than she ever was.—New York Tribune, Dec. 1, 
1919. 


Her voice has 


Chronicle, Dec. 8, 1919 


unimpaired but even in some 
during her absence.—New York Times, Dec. 1, 1919. 


safed us for a long time. 
brightness of voice production, in beauty of sus- 
tained tone or in vocal force.—New York Evening 


and the audience 


work proved that she still held her position ahead 
of all rivals. Her voice retained all its old ease, 
agility, and crystalline purity.”—The Globe, Sep- 
tember 22d. 

“Tetrazzini must have sung at least twelve 
songs, and her marvelous, birdlike voice was 
never heard to better advantage.”—Sunday Pic- 
torial, September 21st. 











January—Portland, Seattle, 
Spokane, Salt Lake City, 
Denver and Texas 


February—Middle West in- 
cluding Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Lincoln, Chicago, ete. 


March—Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, New England 
States 


April,—Virginia, Kentucky, 
North and South Carolina, etc. 


Until 15th May, Festival Dates 














EXCERPTS FROM NEW YORK PRESS 


Mme. Tetrazzini returns with her voice not only 
i respects improved 


No such assured lovely singing has been vouch- 
She has no equal in 


World, Dec. 1, 1919. 


It was florid singing of the proper, sparkling kind 
reveled in it.—Morning World, 
Dec. 1, 1919. 


EXCERPTS FROM SAN FRANCISCO PRESS 


LUISA TETRAZZINI GETS BIG GREETING FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO THRONG 


Famed Opera Singer Given Thunderous Applause at Exposition 


Auditorium 


Mme. Tetrazzini is in more glorious voice today than when she left us. 
The years have brought to her tones a deeper warmth and sweetness, an added 
richness of emotional content and a mellow beauty. 
she has retained every turn of phrase and rippling roulade. 
ter has broadness in color and taken on a new quality of loveliness, while her 
notes in all are clear and crystalline as ever.—Roy Brown, San Francisco 


Of her skill in coloratura 
Her lower regis- 
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BACH CHOIR OF BETHLEHEM 
NOW IN FIFTEENTH SEASON 


Enthusiastic Rehearsals Under Dr. J. Fred Wolle, Con- 
ductor—Officers Elected 


tethlehem, Pa, December 22, 1919.—The fifteenth sea- 
on of the Bach Choir is well under way, with every in- 
dication that the devotion to Bach of Dr. J. Fred Wolle 
and his singers is more ardent than ever and that they 
will proceed to still greater heights than in past years in 
rendering the music of “the master of masters.” The 
men who served in the army are now back, and, after the 
irain of the war period, all of the Bethlehem singers are 
finding relief and pleasure in their music, they declare. 
Certainly witness is borne to this declaration in the zest 
displayed at the two hour rehearsal held each Monday 
evening in the chapel of the Moravian Seminary and Col- 
lege for Women, 

Conductor Wolle commented enthusiastically today upon 
the personnel, the attendance and the spirit of this sea- 
son’s chorus. “The choir is as well balanced in the parts 
as it ever was. In quality of voice, I feel safe in saying, 
it has never been better. The percentage of attendance at 
rehearsals exceeds that of any previous year. Most im- 
portant of all, the spirit of the singers is superb. I am 
delighted.” 

Che works studied and rehearsed thus far include three 
cantatas—"Sleepers Wake,” “There Is Nought of Sound- 
ness Within My Body” and “How Brightly Shines the 
Morning Star”—which will be among the offerings of the 
first day at the 1920 Bach Festival at Lehigh University 
next spring, and the Kyrie, the Gloria and the Credo 
of the Mass in B minor, which will, as usual, be sung in 
its entirety on the second day of the Festival. Dr. Wolle 
has not yet announced the program which the Bach Choir 
will give in New York City at the festival of music of 
the Oratorio Society of New York in April, 

Cuoim Numbers NEARLY 300, 

The Bach Choir last year numbered 250 voices. This 
season the lists show nearly 300, divided as to parts as 
follows: First sopranos, forty-five; second sopranos, fifty- 
one; first altos, forty-eight; second altos, forty; first 
tenors, twenty-one; second tenors, twenty-one; first 
basses, thirty-three; second basses, thirty-two. There are 
ninety-five entirely new members and seventeen who re- 
turn after membership in the choir prior to last year. In 
addition to the Bethlehem singers the chorus includes 
seventy-four who are residents of the city of Allentown 
and others from the following nearby towns: Hellertown, 
Nazareth, Coopersburg, Kintnersville and  Riegelsville. 
One lady comes regularly from Reading, forty miles 
distant. 

An interesting new member is Tsu-Hsiang Yi, of 
Shanghai, China, a tenor who has been an experienced 
singer in a chorus in his native land. Mr, Yii is a student 
in mechanical engineering at Lehigh University. 


Orricers ELk&crep. 


At a recent meeting of the executive board of the Bach 
Choir, officers were elected for the coming year as fol- 
lows: President, Dr. Henry S, Drinker; vice-president, 
George R. Booth; treasurer, Albert N, Cleaver; secretary, 
F, G. Hoch. These chairmen of committees for the 1920 
Bach Festival were appointed: Entertainment, Mrs. A. N. 
Cleaver; ticket, M. J. Shimer; program, Dr. Wolle; press, 
Prof, Raymond Walters; circulars, Marie Hesse; chapel 
arrangements, T, Edgar Shields; choir membership, Mrs. 
George W. Halliwell. 

Treasurer Cleaver has reported that receipts for the 
1919 festival, held at Lehigh last June, were the largest 
in the history of the choir. Increased expenses occasioned 
the usual deficit. A plea is being made to lovers of music 
throughout the country to become guarantors for the 1920 
festival. The Bach Festival has become, in the words of 
Pitts Sanborn, “anational institution.” The executive 
committee of the Bach Choir believes that many will wel- 
come an invitation to share in an enterprise that adds to 
the distinction of American musical life. R. W. 


National Opera Club Gives 
Christmas Féte and Ball 


The picturesque roof garden of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, was the scene of a pretty Christmas 
affair for the benefit of the Newsboys’ Christmas Din- 
ner Fund, engineered by the goodhearted ladies of the 
National Opera Club, Katharine Evans Von Klenner 
at the head, on December 18, when as many as could 
well be accommodated attended, Following greetings 
from the president (who lent emphasis to the fact that 
the program of the evening was performed by club 
members), appropriate Christmas carols were sung by 
the National Opera Choral, Signor Sapio conducting. 
The singers also closed the program, performing so 
well that encores were given. “Silent Night” and 
“Ring Out, Sweet Bells” sounded especially well, and 
the cigarette girls’ chorus from “Carmen” was finely 
done. Harriet Barkley sang Adam's “O Holy Night” 
(violin obligato by Bessie Riesberg) with veal expres- 
sion, and the bird song from “I Pagliacci” was bril- 
liantly executed. She has a fine voice and is a charm- 
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ing picture on the stage. Applause led her to add 
Bischoff's “Supposing.” sae 

Frederick Jagel sang “Trumpeter” and the Siciliana 
from “Cavalleria” with pure tenor voice and good style. 
As an encore he gave a love song. The young singer 
has a voice of fine promise, Sefior Del Campo (intro- 
duced by Mme. De Pasquali, vice-president of the 
club) sang Spanish songs of humor, accompanying him- 
self on the guitar with unction. Following the brief 
hour of music, Mme. Von Klenner announced the plans 
of the Rubinstein Club for “open night” on New Year's 
Eve, when a dinner and dance will take place in the 
social rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, open to 
all. General dancing followed, directed by H, Copinus, 
when favors and prizes were distributed and two or- 
chestras furnished the music. A good time was en- 
joyed by all, Mme. Von Klenner showing plenty of 
irresistible good humor and tact. The newsboys, to 
be sure, will be well fed on Christmas Day. 




















———- 


Schumann-Heink’s Good Sportsmanship 


Many are the titles which have been used to describe 
the incomparable Schumann-Heink throughout her dis- 
tinguished career, but perhaps none is more indicative of 
the human side of the great artist than that of “good 
sport.” Under any and all circumstances the singer is a 
good sport. The life of an artist on tour, particularly 
when one sings in a different city on the average of every 
other night, is not exactly a happy one. There are such 
trifling inconveniences as traveling in day coaches because 
the Pullmans are cut off, of finding that the best suite in 
the local hotel is a favorite playground of little grey mice; 
in short, to quote the words of Schumann-Heink herself: 
“The hotels, meals, rooms and ‘beer’ are all fierce. I can 
hardly eat or sleep, in fact, all I can do is sing.” Of this 
last statement there is no doubt, judging by the press eulo- 
gies that follow her every triumphant appearance. A 
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sense of humor that never deserts her is in evidence in 
a recent letter to her managers telling of her difficulties, 
which she ends with “and so it goes, but otherwise, so far 
we are still alive.” Then showing her spirit of fun still 
further, she draws a caricature of herself at the bottom 
of the page and labels it Schumann-Heink “the beauty.” 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY BEGINS 
SERIES OF MILWAUKEE CONCERTS 


Sold Out House Applauds Conductor Stock’s Organi- 
zation—Galli-Curci Sings Brilliantly in Recital— 
Werrenrath Soloist for Arion Musical 
Club Concert 


Milwaukee, Wis., December 1, 1919.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra yy its season of ten concerts No- 
vember 11 in the Pabst Theater before the largest audi- 
ence that ever welcomed Frederick Stock or his orchestra. 
Never has the orchestra proved its caliber more com- 
pletely. There was a finish, a suavity to each number 
which placed it quite beyond criticism. 

Mr. Stock, who is noted for his understanding of pro- 
gram making, certainly evidenced a keen comprehension 
of the demand of the occasion. Bizet’s overture “Patria” 
opened the program, followed by the beloved Beethoven 
symphony, the “Eroica,” Debussy, Grieg and Wagner. 
The house was sold out for the first time on record for 
an opening concert, a matter of congratulation both for 
the Orchestra Association and Margaret Rice, its secre- 
tary and treasurer, 

GALLI-Curcr S1nGs BRILLIANTLY IN RECITAL. 


Mme. Galli-Curci came to Milwaukee on November 17, 
appearing before the most magnificent audience that has 
gathered in a concert room in Milwaukee for several 
years. She sang exceptionally well, surpassing even her 
own established standard of perfection. Her program 
was a brilliant one and showed the strides she has made 
in Acar J out her repertory. Her versatility is re- 
markable, or in songs like “Robin Adair” and “Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes” there was the honesty of in- 
terpretation and regard for every detail that make the real 
artist. The concert was the third on the course under the 
auspices of the Marion Andrews Concert Bureau. 

Arion Musica, CLup Concert. 

The Arion Musical Club, with Reinald Werrenrath as 
soloist, was heard in a concert, November 20, by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The chorus, under the able 
direction of Mr, Protheroe, appeared to better advantage 
than ever before, delighting the audience, which insisted 
upon many encores. 

_Mr. Werrenrath never fails to please, and there are few 
singers before the public today who are more popular. 
Besides singing with the chorus, he gave several solos, 
many new numbers being on his program, but the ap- 
plause was so insistent that he was obliged to sing some 
of the old favorites, and the recital ended with a splendid 
rendition of “Danny Deever.” M. A. 





May Peterson—“An Example of Real Art” 


Columbia, S. C., October 31, 1919.—May Peterson ap- 
peared here yesterday under the auspices of the After- 
noon Music Club. Most successful in every sense of the 
word was the event, which was referred to in the follow- 
ing manner by the critic of the Columbia State: “It is a 
recital like that of last night that strengthens one’s confi- 
dence in the esthetic and artistic future of America and 
warms one’s pride in its development up to the present 
time. May Peterson is a delightful example of the mod- 
ern American girl of real gift and of high steady musical 
purpose. Her interpretative mood is p velo: Ae by a 
simplicity which springs from intelligent conservation, 
temperamental warmth and human feeling, which she pos- 
sesses to a marked degree but which she is unwilling to 
let overflow at any time into emotionalism. Thus to her 
finished technic, her fresh and rarely beautiful and abun- 
dant voice, she adds unerring good taste.” 

Stuart Ross, an able accompanist, assisted Miss Peter- 
son in the following program: “Voi che sapete,” from “Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart; “Voici Noel petits enfants,” 
Weckerlin; “Rose Softly Blooming,” from “Zemire et 
Azor,” Spohr; “Allelujah!” air from “Exultate,” Mo- 
zart; “La Gavotte,” from “Manon,” Massenet; “Contem- 
plation,” Widor; “Crepuscule,” Massenet; “Over Hill and 
Valley” and “A Rosebud for Thee,” Sjégren; “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak; “The Three Cavaliers,” 
Old Russian folksong, arranged by Kurt Schindler, Dar- 
gomijsky; “The Cradle Song,” Rimsk -Korsakoff; “La 
Partida,” Alvarez; “Yesterday and Today,” Spross; “De 
Ol Ark’s A-moverin’,” Guion; “I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean,” 
Old Scotch, and “Carmena,” Lane Wilson. R. 


Moncrieff Recital Postponed te December 29 


Alice Moncrieff, whose song recital on December 15 
did not take place owing to a sudden derangement of the 
electric lights at Aeolian Hall, New York, will give her 
recital on Monday afternoon, December 29. Tickets pur- 
chased for December 15 will be honored on the evening 
of December 29, when the program previously announced 
will be rendered. 





Clara CLEMENS 


Soprano 
Recital, Boston, March 15th 
and New York, March 18th 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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THE STORY OF A SINGER 








The statement has been made so frequently that 
it is now accepted almost as a fact that the majority 
of the great musical artists of the past and present 
emerged out of a past of poverty, privation, sacri- 
fice and struggle. The individual histories of those 
who have achieved eminence in the musical world 
bears out in large measure the accuracy of that 


statement. 


Whenever I hear an artist whose work is espe- 
cially meritorious, | often wonder what has been 
paid in labor, sacrifice and struggle for the results 
shown. A few days ago I sat in a studio at Car- 
negie Hall and listened to the singing of a rarely 
beautiful woman whose voice is oné of the most 
perfect I have heard in a long time. Under the 
fascination of this voice I found myself wondering 
what her experiences in the past had been—if there 
had been poverty, privations and sacrifices to con- 
tend with, or if the road had been easy. True, 
there was a bit of sadness in some of her tones 
that indicated, perhaps, that the past had not 
always been rosy, and these tones caused a tight- 
ning of the muscles in my throat and a peculiar 
thrill of the heart that comes only with the stir- 
ring of deep emotions. I heard her sing perhaps 
a dozen songs, all of them beautiful—all of them 


superbly sung. 


After the singing was over we talked and | 
learned her story and found it full of unusual 
interest. She told me she was born ona ranch 
in Kansas with the nearest neighbors two miles 
away. Her mother died when she was a little girl 
and she was left to the care of her brothers and 
sisters who were but a little older than herself. 
When she became old enough to go to school, 
she had to go barefoot as there were not shoes 
enough for all the children. Her one pair of 
“Sunday shoes’”’ could only be worn on extremely 


cold or stormy days. 


Her love for music was inborn and soon found 
expression through the songs she had heard the other 
children singing. The only musical instrument for 
miles around was an old-fashioned parlor organ in 
the home of a distant neighbor, and to this house 
little Cecilia would trudge over muddy or frozen roads 
as often as possible ‘‘to make up tunes,’’ as she called 
it, and the compositions were highly original, but 
wondrously beautiful to the music-hungry child. 


When she was twelve years old, she went with a 
neighbor ona visit to the nearest city and while there 
attended a theatre for the first time. The perform- 
ance was given by a third rate opera company which 
presented the ‘“‘Mikado.”’ To this little girl it was 
all wonderful beyond words, and then it was that she 


resolved that she would have a musical career. 


The road was not easy. Infact for four years no 
progress at all was made excepting the hardening of 
her determination to succeed. At last a change in 
the family fortunes allowed her to come to New York 
for a long period of study and training with a well- 
known teacher. She worked hard and gloried in it. 
She was seeing and feeling a dream coming true, 
now, after all that has gone before—the weary wait- 
ing, the frequent sacrifices, the grim struggle—this 
singer who has met with great success in the West, 
has come to New York to live and work and sing. 


The little barefoot girl is now a beautiful woman 
—cultured and accomplished. Arrangements are 
now being made for her to be heard in New York 
later in the season. She has no manager at present 
—nor does she feel the need of one until there is an 
interest in and a demand for her services. That 
there will be a real demand for this artist who has 
by her own efforts risen from humble beginnings to 


W. C. D. 


artistic efficiency, is certain. 


New York 
December 19, 1919 
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“EVERY SINGING TEACHER 





HAS A LANGUAGE 
OF HIS OWN,” SAYS WILLIAM H. C. ZERFFI 


Vocal Teacher Discusses Freak Methods and Production Without Interference 


oe 

















“It seems to me every singing teacher has a language 
his own,” remarked William H. C, Zerffi, the bass 
baritone and teacher of “voice production without interfer 
ence,” to a Musicat Courter representative, only the other 
day. “And when the poor, misguided pupil goes from one 
to the other he generally has to learn each system of ex 
planation,” 

“You mean, then, if I understand rightly, that there are 
various ways of achieving the same end—or rather, | 

iould have said, of trying to achieve the same ned?” he 
was asked, 

“Exactly, For instance, one teacher + jl say, ‘Place 
your voice here,’ whereas just that term will confuse the 
student. I never use the word ‘place’ because a voice 
cannot be placed, Another teacher I know tells his pupils 
to consider the body like a bell that is being struck, while 
a third has his singers bend down in order to get a cer- 
tain tone. And it wouldn’t surprise me if they resorted 
to standing on one’s head for tone emission. 

“You laugh,” he added, “but seriously, I can tell you a 
case still more amusing. While I was studying in Ber- 
lin, I encountered a so-called teacher who actually had his 
pupils hit the window pane with a bean every time they 
ascended or descended a note. Still another had his pupils 
climb up a stepladder to impress them with the fact that 
they were ascending the scale. So you can readily see 
what I mean by saying that studying singing these days 
is like learning a dozen different languages. That is in 
the case of pupils who are constantly changing, 

“There are also many people who claim that the old 
Italians had a secret that we have not ledrned. Doubt- 
less, countless old, dusty parchments have been unearthed 
in the effort to discover something, all of which is ridicu- 
lous. They had nothing in those days that. we cannot 
have today. 

ELIMINATE INTERFERENCES, 

“Voice production without interference, to my mind, is 
the secret of good singing. People will, perhaps, say, 
‘Here's a man with a new fangled idea,’ but it is not. 
It is simply based upon the principle of removing all 
things that tend toward interference. Then people can't 
help singing. When a teacher is prepared to tell a singer 
what not to do instead of what to do, the rest is fairly 
easy. After the pupil has had one look at the vocal cords, 
he has had the benefit of more than a hundred lessons. 
And if more singers could see those tiny, weak cords, 
they would not be so abused, 

“Watch the average singer prepare to start a song. As 
soon as the effort is made, it flies directly to the throat 
muscles. Even with the established singers now before 
the public, while there is much to interest in their work, 
quite frequently you find yourself detecting something in 
their voices that is not pleasing.” 

Mr. Zerffi studied in Europe with some of the “big 
named” teachers and has been through the mill, so to 
speak; yet while he was studying he says he was always 
striving for the impossible—to learn to sing without in- 
terference. After a year’s treatment and an operation 
for a bad throat brought about by wrong singing, Mr. 
Zerffi made a thorough study of the throat and its muscles, 
and he has since, through this valuable knowledge, helped 
many singers out of like difficulties. 

“Knowing the medical side is also a protection for the 
teacher,” Mr. Zerffi continued, “because when a pupil 
comes to me I make an examination of the throat, and if 
the tongils are bad, I tell them so and in some cases have 
suggested their removal. In that way, they cannot say 
later (if they were so inclined) that my method developed 
them. 

Back to NATurRE. 

“There are some who do not believe in talking about the 
throat because a ‘little knowledge is a great evil,’ but I 
contend, on the other hand, that more knowledge is a 
great help and one will stop being conscious of the throat 
when he understands the conditions existing there. Just 
as an artist—a painter—has to separate the colors into 
their constituents, the singer has to get back to nature. 
And to fight nature is hopeless. If you take a person and 
put him in a boat with a pair of oars, he can row for 
miles without tiring himself—if he knows how. Another 





person, no! Having to use all one’s strength in singing is 
a great difficulty and the singer is bound to be locked up 
in darkness. 

“As a young man I studied mechanical engineering and 
also dabbled in medicine, so the scientific side of voice 
production appeals to me tremendously. Science, as a 
matter of fact, has nothing to do with the voice except to 
aid in not doing certain things, such as contracting the 
muscles that interfere. Now, in the pronunciation of con- 
sonants, one has to use just these interfering muscles, but 
the secret lies in knowing how to relax them like a flash, 
just as the pianist relaxes on chords after a crashing 
note.’ 

“Do you spend much time on tone work?” the writer 
questioned, 

“Naturally, because of its vast importance, yet two years 
of tone work without any songs is so tiresome that when 
the case is ready I fit in songs to be used as exercises. 
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MAY PETERSON 


SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera_Company 


“One can listen long to such a voice.” 
—W, J, Henderson in N. Y. Sun. 


Concert Direction MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1 West 34th Street New York 














Let us mention one point, before I forget it: As far as 
range 1s concerned every female voice should be three oc- 
taves. That means sung easily and not screamed. A 
while ago, I forgot to mention that the conditions of the 
nose, too, are important to watch, as well as the throat 
interferences. Was it not Jean De Reszke who said, 
‘Singing is a question of the nose?’ One has to get the 
tone down to almost nothing in order to see the interfer- 
ences, for a big tone covers them up. Another point is 
the soft palate. So many people, in order to get the tone 
up and over, stiffen the tongue and it hits against the 
svft palate, which should be relaxed to get the tone over. 
I might go on forever, because singing is to me the most 
fascinating subject in the world. I might add, and a most 
satisfying one.” 

In addition to having taught in various colleges in this 
country, Mr, Zerffi has earned quite a reputation as a 
singer himself, not alone in America but in Germany, where 
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the critics were unanimous in their favorable comments 
about his “rich baritone voice” and “well trained one.” Mr. 
Zerffi, however, finds teaching more to his liking, at least 
for the present, and has located permanently in ws York. 





GOTHAM GOSSIP 











Marie Cross-NEWHAUS ARRANGING CONCERT. 

Marie Cross-Newhaus, the well known vocal teacher, is 
chairman of the Women’s Civic Committee of Justice, a 
society for securing justice to matters pertaining to the 
welfare of American citizens, regardless of race, creed or 
color. Well known women are on the board: of direc- 
tors, with a co-operative committee headed by George 
Gray Barnard. Mme. Newhaus is arranging a Sunday 
evening of music to occur soon. 


MAbELINE Eppy OrGANIzES WOMEN’s ORCHESTRA, 

Madeline Eddy has reorganized the former Women’s 
Philharmonic Orchestra, having severed all connection 
with that society. The first evening rehearsal, December 
I, was most encouraging, and these rehearsals will take 
place regularly on Monday evenings at 49 West Twentieth 
street, the parish house of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion. Women players of orchestral instruments will 
be welcomed. 

Rep TRIANGLE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The second of six concerts by the Red Triangle Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place, December 3, at the Hanson 
Place Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn. Soloists for this concert 
were Winifred Marshall, soprano; Dominico Paonessa, 
tenor, with Armour Thayer and E. Ricca, accompanists. 
These concerts are attracting good attendance, and are 
given in co-operation with the New York Globe family 
music page. S 
Dr. Frecx Presents “Ata.” 

“Aida” attracted a full attendance December 11 for 
the opera course at Hunter College. These operatic 
evenings are educational and artistic, full of variety as 
well as dramatic life, and that is one reason why the 
interest never lags. The cast selected by Dr. Fleck for 
Thursday evening’s opera was a good one, i. e., Miss 
Haesler as Aida, Miss Melis as Amneris, Signor De Gre- 
goria as Rhadames, Signor Torre as Amonasro, and 
Pierre Remington as Rhamfis and the King. Perhaps 
the best work was done by Miss Melis, whose portrayal 
of the jealous and temperamental Amneris was clearly 
drawn and sung with intensity and dramatic effect. 
Nor did Miss Haesler’s “Patria Mio” fall behind Miss 
Melis in charm and finish of style. The popular “Ce- 
leste Aida” called forth much applause, Signor Torre’s 
presentation of the fierce chieftain was charged with 
fire and passion. As Rhamfis and the King, Pierre 
Remington took the double role in his dependable and 
satisfactory way. Mrs. Bulgin, at the piano, accompa- 
nied with efficiency and skill. 

Dr. Fleck’s contribution was not that of a man who 
simply had read up on the opera and prepared a paper, 
but rather that of a highly equipped musician, who had 
the ability to present the opera in a literary, musical 
and convincing manner. A distinct feature of the en- 
tite cast was that the members were not. merely able to 
sing the arias, but all seemed to be thoroughly familiar 
with each part, including stage business and acting. 

Mystic Rose Councit ANNIVERSARY BANQUET. 

The Mystic Rose Council, No. 268, K. of C., gave its 
twenty-second anniversary “welcome home banquet” 
to world war veterans, December 10, at the Yorkville 
Casino. The “Assembly Call” was rendered by John 
Thysellius, corporal, Fifty-fourth United States Infan- 
try. The orchestra, Charles A. Hanschel, director, 
played “Our Veterans” and other appropriate selec- 
tions. All of the numbers were finely rendered, The New 
York Solo Quartet sang spiritedly, with expression and 
excellent ensemble, “Keep the Home Fires Burning” 
(Novello) and an encore, “Down on the Levee.” Later 
they gave “Christ in Flanders” (Stephens) so well that 
there was general approval, “The Sandman’s Coming” 
being the encore. Irma Brady, the Irish contralto, 
who has been singing for the Knights of Columbus, 
sang with much expression and rich voice “The Heart 
of a Rose,” and gave for an encore “By the Camp 
Fire.” She also sang “The Americans Come,” by Fay 
Foster. Professor Hanschel played’ her accompani- 
ments. The toastmaster was Anthony Derrenbacher, 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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His New York Debut, a Unique, Interesting and Successful Event 





yesterday afternoon. 


arabesques. 


both interested and stirred, 


Few musicians at nineteen suggest the poet and seer, as did 
Anis Fuleihan, making his debut as pianist in Aeolian Hall 
A large audience not only lingered, 
but called for more of his original Oriental fantasies and 


In Fuleihan’s “Arabian Sketches” five masterful trifles 
culminating in a “Fanatic Dervish Dance,” his hearers were 
He has the sculptor’s hand, 
from simplest means and monotones creating forms of life 
and melody. Unconcerned for his technique, which is service- 


York Times. 


gifts and admirable attainments, favored an 


formance of memorable, almost 


—New York Morning Telegraph. 


able, he had also an artist's view of classic masters.—New 


Anis Fuleihan, a very young pianist of extraordinary native 


Aeolian Hall yesterday with a pleasant surprise 
; sensational, 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 10, played with spacious vision as 
well as firm authority, was his introductory, and at once 
fixed the young artist a in the estimation of his audience. 


audience in 
and a per- 
brilliance. 








Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 26th, 1920. 
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COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


A quite phenomenal success was the Santuzza 
of Borghild Langaard, who not only sang the 
somewhat wort strains of Mascagni’s work with 
remarkable ease and vocal tone, but at the same 
time showed herself possessed of very marked 
dramatic gifts. 

This was most extraordinary, seeing that it 
was but the second occasion she had appeared 
in opera. 

Borghild Langaard’s performance gave the lie 
direct to that ancient and ultra conservative the- 
oty concerning “old heads and young shoul- 
ders.”—London Court Journal, 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Borghild Langaard was certainly the most 
youthful Briinhilde ever seen on the Covent 
Garden stage. She has a finely sympathetic voice 
and much musical feeling added to keen dra- 
matic instinct. 

For the first appearance in such a part, it was 
astonishing and she will in time be a great 
Briinhilde. Neither Termina nor Gulbranson 
have done more than that the first time they 


sang the part.—London Morning Leader. 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Borghild Langaard at once arrested attention 
by the purity and richness of her voice. She 
has the almost priceless quality of freshness, 
and while her acting showed natural aptitude, 
the charming finish of her vocal phrasing made 
her interpretation thoroughly distinctive. 

Her success was complete and seldom has the 
somewhat theatrical part of Santuzza been played 
of late with such a full appreciation of its infi- 
nite pathos and with such unexaggerated emphasis 
of its leading features,—The London Standard, 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Mme. Langaard’s Venus was undoubtedly from 
the point of personality one of the most success- 
ful that has been seen, while her wonderful 
voice had no difficulty in making the full use of 
the luscious music. 

She was indeed the alluring hostess of Tann- 
hiuser, and the fact that she gave one of the 
best impersonations seen at Covent Garden is a 
striking evidence of her vocal ability and dra- 
matic intuition. —The London Standard, 


: IMPERIAL OPERA, VIENNA 


Mme. Langaard, as her name indicates, a 
Northers singer, traveled last night to the hot- 
test and most dramatic South, by singing Aida 
te a Vienna pubic? 

We tell immediately with great success and all 
the applause given to a welcome artist. 

Mme. Langaard is tall and beautifully built— 
the real dramatic—and has a beautiful carrying 
voice, that is at its best in the high register, It 
will be very interesting to hear this artist in 
Wagner parts.—Freudenblatt, 


BUDAPEST 


Mme. Langaard had as Aida a real triumph. 
The wonderful voice filled Verdi’s music with 
warmth, glory and beauty. The voice carried 
with brilliant power and dramatic expression. 

Her interpretation had style, imagination, in- 
telligence and human expression and her per- 
sonal charm and refined appearance made her 
Aida perfect. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Is to Bring to the Attention of the American Public and Press Some of the 
Wonderful Notices Received by 


MME. BORGHILD LANGAARD 


LEADING SOPRANO 


Now With Chicago Opera Association 


Photo by Habaricht, San Francisco 


A storm of applause followed her arias and 
she had uncountable curtain  calls.—Newes 
Pester Journal. 


IMPERIAL OPERA, VIENNA 


The new Aida—Mme. Langaard—hails from 
Norway, which her appearance clearly indicates. 

Her voice floats like a fresh breeze from the 
fjords, an Apollo-like voice that always sounded 
clear and strong. 

Right from the first moment, her high tones 
were of great carrying power and rang out 
through the orchestra without any effort. Her 





pianissimo floats softly and sweetly from her 
lips and it was a great pleasure to listen to her 
tones of sorrow when Radames leaves her. 

Taken all round, Mme. Langaard’s engage- 
ment would be a gain for the dramatic soprano 
roles.—J. Wiener E-xtrablatt. 


CHRISTIANIA 


Mme. Langaard’s Tosca was a magnificent 
impersonation. Never has the glory of her voice 
been greater. 

Her beautiful appearance is just as striking 
and her dramatic acting is overflowing with 
strength of feeling, passion and tragic pathos. 


The whole impersonation was of monumental 
dimensions afid shows what this, our foremost 
singer, is. in of.—Morgenbladet 
Stewers. 


possessior 


AFTENPOSTEN, CHRISTIANIA 


Mme. Langaard’s appearance as Tosca was a 
real festival night. The magnificent voice was 
used with the most superior skill, and every 
thing she sang had just the effect Puccini in 
tended with this passionate music 

(Composer) Hyatmar Boarcstaém 


ROYAL OPERA, BUDAPEST 


Mnie. Langaard, our Norwegian guest, sane 
Tosca today and increased with this role her 
number of opera impersonations which all have 
been very successful 

Strikingly beautiful in appearance, she also 
raised the role to a very high artistic’ standard 
that showed all her great knowledge. Her beau 
tiful voice which she uses with fine art made 
her Tosca a triumph and she found very strong 
expressions for the most dramatic parts 

Her interpretation showed great intelligence 
and the artist was applauded warmly all through 
the opera and recalled uncountable times after 


each act.—Pol, Volksblatt 


THE ROYAL OPERA, COPENHAGEN 


Mme. Langaard brings all her wonderful gifts 
from the concert platform to the opera stage, 
where they seem to unfold in all their splendor 
That this was Elsa, Wagner's Elsa, was under 
stood immediately. 


incarnation of 


This impersonation, the 
womanly tenderness and affection, this glorious 
voice of sunshine—an ocean of tone—this was 
the resurrected Mme. Sucher herself with her 
wonderful scale of human music from the soft 
est pianissimo to the loudest fortissimo. It was 
at once understood why Bayreuth is in need of 
and has sent for such a singer.—Kyjeruif, in 
Politiken. 


THE ROYAL OPERA, COPENHAGEN 


Mme. Langaard’s Elsa in “Lohengrin” is such 
an excellent performance that it would be an 
honor and glory to any of the first operatic 
stages in the world. 

Madame uses her incomparable, velvety and 
even voice so quite natural and yet so very artis 
tic. Our own singers, even the foremost of 
them, would be able to learn from Mme, Lan 
gaard’s superior and virtuous manipulation of 
the glorious voice God gave this Norwegian diva 


NATIONAL THEATRE, CHRISTIANIA 


Having heard most of the world’s greatest 
singers like Destinn and Farrar as Butterfly, I 
came to the performance last night with expec 
tations which were difficult to fulfill 

But Borghild Langaard’s Butterfly was equal 
to the best that can be heard in the world. Her 
wealth of tones and tone-colors was poured out 
as the most natural thing in the world, there 
is such richness in her voice that she can just 
let it float and wave constantly with the same 
freshness and power. Her soft, clear, high pian 
issimo, her parlando, which is never dry, her fear 
less and safe attack in the high register, her 
touching quality when she weeps and mourns, 
all this is perfect art of singing which one is 
touched by and grateful for. Who in the world 
can then give a thought to her being a head 
taller than an ordinary Butterfly’—#. L., in 
Tidens Tegn. 
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CHICAGO AUDITORIUM AGAIN SOLD OUT 
WHEN GALLI-CURCI SINGS “LUCIA” 





Also Packs Hall for “Traviata”—Rosa Raisa Stars in “Tosca”—Galli-Curci Delights in “Le Chemineau” 


“Lucia,” SunpAY, DECEMBER 7. 
With Mme, Galli-Curci singing the title role and popu- 
lar prices in effect, the Auditorium was practically sold 


out. The wonderful coloratura soprano was at her best, 
so' her singing was an unalloyed pleasure to the multitude, 
which recalled her some fifteen times after the Mad Scene, 


[he star was well supported by an excellent cast. Espe- 
cially worth noticing was the work of that sterling bari- 
tone, Giacomo Rimini, who sang the role of Ashton 
superbly. Alessandro Dolci, who since the beginning of 
the season has suffered with a persistent cold, was in bet- 
ter trim and presented a valiant and well voiced Edgardo. 
“Le Cuemineau,” Monpay, Decemper 8. 

“Le Chemineau” was repeated with the same excellent 

cast heard the previous week. Yvonne Gall once more 


was the star of the evening. . Her portrayal of Toinette 
is a masterpiece. She makes it an object of sympathy, 
realistic and adorable. Miss Gall’s sincere acting has a 
touch of pathos which reaches the heart of her audience. 
Even though the large majority is not conversant with 
the French language, she conveyed so well the meaning as 
to make the text quite superfluous. To do this is indeed 
remarkable and well deserves mention. Vocally her Toin- 
ette cannot be improved upon, as her singing, like her 
acting, reflects not only the sincere artist but also the 
various emotions experience by the sympathetic Toinette. 
Her success at the hands of the large audience was as 
spontaneous as deserved. 

Mr. Baklanoff found in the part of Frangois one of his 
best roles, and in the second act as well as in the final 
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scene he was a tower of strength in making the episode 
tragic. In the title role Hector Dufranne distinguished 
himself anew. Constantin Nicolay, always serious, be- 
comes comic on the stage when the part demands it. He 
is a fine character actor. His partner, Desire Defrere, 
was also excellent. They are comic without being vul- 
gar, and are real artists. Miss Sharlow was again a lovely 
Aline and Mme. Claessens repeated her fine delineation of 
Catherine. The stage management was excellent, and 
credit is due to Jules Speck, the new and efficient stage 
director, 


“TRAVIATA,” TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9. 


Galli-Curci, as Traviata, packed the Auditorium com- 
pletely. The diva was admirably supported by Dolci as 
Germont, Jr., and Carlo Galeffi as Germont, Sr. The vast 
audience was lavish in its approval and applauded the 
principals generously. Chorus and corps de ballet were 
highly satisfactory, and the playing of the score by the 
orchestra added to the enjoyment of the evening. 


“Tosca,” WerpNESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 


One of the most enjoyable performances of the present 
season was “Tosca” given with a star cast, including Rosa 
Raisa in the title role, Tito Schipa as Cavaradossi, Gia- 
como Rimini as Scarpia. Vittorio Trevisan as the Sacris- 
tan and Constantin Nicolay as Angelotti, with Marinuzzi 
conducting. 

Rosa Raisa’s drawing power at the box-office is incon- 
testable, as another packed audience was on hand. Her 
vogue will be lasting, as she has everything to keep her 
hearers—a splendid organ, a beautiful figure, magnetism, 
and a winning personality. As Tosca she reigns supreme. 
Though this was not her first appearance in the role, her 
conception of it is now different than it used to be. She 
wore her various costumes elegantly, and her first appear- 
ance on the stage was regal to the eye. Her singing was 
on a par of excellence with her acting. Her Tosca will 
long be remembered. A deep student, Miss Raisa has 
added to the role several subtle touches that make her 
Tosca much more interesting. The scene in the second 
act between her and Rimini (Scarpia) would have been a 
credit to a Sarah Bernhardt or a Duse. She never en- 
treated Scarpia. She showed plainly that she was afraid 
of the man—even her smile bore evidence of her desperate 
state of mind. Later, when she had killed him, before 
— on his breast the crucifix her very expression was 
that of repugnance and disgust. In the last act she reached 
the climax in acting with Cavaradossi. Her singing of the 
“Vissi d’Art” was rewarded with thunderous plaudits, yet 
the number was only a speech in the drama—nothing more 
—and though she could have easily encored the aria she 
refused even to bow her acknowledgements and went on 
telling Scarpia what she thought of him. All through the 
evening she gave enchantment to her hearers by the beauty 
of her song; she electrified them from her first phrase to 
the last. It was such singing as is seldom heard and 
crowned Raisa an exceptional Tosca. 

Schipa was admirable as Cavaradossi. He poured out 
his golden tones lavishly, and though he was probably 
wrong in repeating by general acclamation his aria “E 
luceban le stelle” in the last act, his interpretation of the 
role was a potent factor in the drama. Full of enthusiasm, 
his Cavaradossi had all the exuberance of youth, and he 
showed convincingly and definitely his true mettle in the 
“Vittoria,” which he made as poignant a piece of acting 
as his singing. Schipa is a born actor, and his portrayal of 
Cavaradossi could hardly be improved upon. His success 

(Continued on page 48.) 








N. Y. Evening Sun, Novo. 3, 1919 


This dainty young player, introducin 


Triumphs in Her First New York Recital, Nove 


A bright, almost incisive touch, together with a keen relish for 
what she was playing, made Cecile de Horvath’s recital pleasurable. 
i herself to the Princess 
Theater, interpreted a number of modern postscripts on ancient 
Gluck, Bach Scarlatti and the like in a style of lovely prettiness. 


“She has the manual and mental equipment necessary to hold a foremost place among the great women pianists of the day.” 


CECILE de HO 


- 


RVATH 


mber 2, 1919 
New York Times, Nov. 3, 1919 


A charming personality, she is well equipped with technic. She 
payee Chopin's Sonata with intelligence, with some individual 
touches, enema 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, Nov. 9, 1919 


—Morning Telegraph, Nov. 3, 1919 


By Ricwarp Avpricn 


By Pierre V. R. Key 





Given a little more solidity of tone, her swift capture of the 
spirit of her subjects will make her playing conspicuously charming. 





The San, Noo. 3, 1919 
CECILE DE HORVATH, PIANIST, SHOWS REFINEMENT 
OF STYLE AND TASTE 
By W. J, Henperson 

Turning to the record again, one finds that in the afternoon at 
the Princess Theater Cecile de Horvath, a pianist, who was heard 
here eight years ago with the Symphony Society, gave a recital. 
Her most ambitious essay was at Chopin's B Minor Sonata, which 
seems to be in for a run this season, Her playing showed refine- 
ment of style and taste, neither of which qualities is quickly recog 
nizable by the majority of concert goers. 


New York Herald, Noo. 3, 1919 
By Pavt Morais 

In keeping with the intimate character of the Princess Theater 
was the piano recital which Mme. Cecile de Horvath ve there 
yesterday afternoon. A few years ago she was heard here as 
Cecile Ayres, 

There were charming things in her performance yesterday. 
Wherever the melody moved slowly or majestically she made the 
piano sing. She is extremely musical and there is a nice feminine 
touch to all of her playing. 

The program opened with Scriabine’s Sonata Phantasy. There 
are few living composers who write skilfully for the piano, and of 
those only Rachmaninoff and Scriabine are succeeding with any 
degree of consistency in composing large works. There are many 
writers of delightful bits, but Scriabine’s sonatas are unusually 
interesti for modern works in a more or less classical form. 
Chopin's Minor Sonata and many short pieces were played by 
Mme, de Horvath. 


New York Tribune, Now. 3, 1919 

Cecile de Horvath, who gave a piano recital yesterday at the 
Princess Theater, is a young woman who has studied well and has 
devel a very clean technic, accurate and finished in the mould- 
i ef contours and in outlining inner voices. 

he best dieplayed her attainments in the Chopin B Minor Son- 
ata and, among the short numbers, in the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte 
and the Liszt arrangement of Schubert's “Hark! Hark! The Lark!” 
which was played with fleetness and delicacy. 











The Morning Telegraph, Nov. 3, 1919 
By Joun Rartery : 

Cecile de Horvath, a pianist of well defined and admir- 
able artistry, derived a marked artistic success from her 
recital at the Princess Theater in the afternoon. 

She has the manual and mental equipment necessary to 
hold a foremost place among the great women pianists of 
the day, and her playing of Chopin’s B Minor Sonata was 
on its own account a consummate proof of her fine possi- 
bilities. She began with a slightly nervous but beautifull 
conceived projection of Scriabine’s Sonata Phantasy and, 
with admirable poise and the natural suavity which is hers 

nature, went on with waxing. success through numbers by 

luck-Sgambati, Scarlatti-Tausig, Couperin, Gluck-Brahms, 
Bach-St. Saéns and Liszt. 


Address: 503 South 41st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BALDWIN PIANO 





Poise of the sort this tenor needs was disclosed at the first 
recital of the pretty pianist, Cecile de Horvath. Not a lock of her 
lustrous hair was disturbed in the process of playing correctly an 
ambitious program. _ 


The American, Nov. 3, 1919 
By Max SmitH 

Cecile de Horvath gave Her first New York recital at the 
Princess Theater yesterday afternoon. Some years ago she was 
heard as the soloist at a New York symphony concert. Since 
then her grasp of the art of piano playing has developed and 
matured, Si haat 

Her performance of the Sonata Phantasy by Scriabine was tech- 
nically efficient. In the Gluck-Sgambati melody she was musicianly, 
showed poetic feeling and great charm in expression. Her large 
audience was sincerely appreciative. 


The World, Nov. 3, 1919 

Cecile de Horvath, another pianist, was heard in the Princess 
Theater, This lady is an artist with a nice style, charm, and a 
pretty manner of playing. Her musical intelligence enables her to 
reach the core of the composition. 


Evening World, Nov. 3, 1919 
By Sytvester Rawtinc, 
In the only number on her program that I heard, the Chopin 
Sonata in B Minor, she played both competently and interestingly 
and was warmly applauded by a large audience. 


Evening Post, Nov. 3. 1919 i 

Cecile de Horvath, a pupil of Gabrilowitsch, who has won praise 
South and West under the name of Cecile Ayres, and who has 
been heard here before with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
gave further demonstration of her gifts at the Princess Theater. 


N. Y. Evening Mail, Nov. 3, 1919 
By Katuarine Lane 

Fa about the time a_music reviewer paula to ask every one 
“Why is a piano recital?” some one else plays with just enough 
variety to spur your flagging interest. Cecile de Horvath did this 
in the Princess Theater Benge ox afternoon. ere was a delicacy 
of touch and an irresistible rhythm in her reading of early eigh- 
teenth century music. 
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World’s Greatest Dramatic Soprano 
(ARTISTS OF CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY) 


The joint recital tour of these two splendid artists is now rapidly booking, and it 
is advisable to make immediate reservation for the Spring of 1920. 


Gifted Soprano and Baritone Delight Audience in Joint-Recital 


Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini are eminently sen- 
sible and satisfactory artists. This very beautiful, gifted 
and yet intensely human soprano and this talented, 
schooled and yet thoroughly boyish baritone, gave what 
was a perfect joint-recital. Their audience came away 
confident that they had heard singing of the highest 
merit; two artists, who although they did not unduly 
extend their powers, yet did not spare themselves, es- 
pecially in the latter half of the program; and in no 
wise fatigued by a surfeit of singing. 


Rosa Raisa opened with a group of three antique 
arias in which her delicate shading, simplicity of hand- 
ling, perfect control of even the lightest tones of her 
voice were displayed. Then Rimini followed in an aria 


“Rimini is a baritone of sonorous voice, which he used 
to advantage. He made a ¢ impression with the pro- 
logue from ‘Pagliacci,’ and he had other arias of breath- 
taking kind to give further evidence of his powers.”—~ 
Philadelphia Record. 

“Signor Rimini, who made his local debut, exhibited a 
good baritone voice of ample power and resonance. Natur- 
ally he sang the prologue from ‘Pagliacci’ and other num- 
bers. His tones blended well with those of Miss Raisa in the 
‘Trovatore’ duet, and he was also the recipient of much 
approbation.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“Rimini’s middle register was beautiful, but the full 
beauty of his tone was not reached until the last number 
with Raisa.”"—New York Call. 





from “Don Pasquale,” by Donizetti, in which his modu- 


lation and expression were superbly demonstrated. 


Raisa’s rendering of the aria ‘‘Vespri Siciliani,” by 
Verdi—such a thorough test of the dramatic soprano 
voice—was marked by a justness of emphasis and exact- 
ness of phrasing that brought the first real demonstra- 
tion of enthusiasm from the audience. 

Raisa and Rimini closed the first half of the program 
with a duet from “Don Giovanni.” 

The opening of part two saw Raisa in a group of 
three songs—‘‘Dans le printemps,” “Star of You” and 
“El Arriero’—the latter a Spanish number by Nogero. 
Still her audience waited a little impatiently for some 
ron the fire and passion they associated with Raisa’s 
voice, 


Rosa Raisa and Rimini Appear in 
Delightful Recital 


Few and far between have been the occasions 
when Detroit music lovers have been offered a more 
thoroughly satisfying and altogether enjoyable feast 
of song than that given by Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini. 

There are those who go so far as to proclaim Raisa 
the greatest soprano of the day, and certainly her 
work Monday evening entitles her to a place of 
honor among all the great singers of the present 
generation. Rimini is a fine figure of a man, whose 
voice is as big and robust and manly as his physique. 
The program selected was designed to show these 
artists at their best, and while it contained no big, 
outstanding number, it afforded ample opportunity 
to display their talents to the full. 


In her opening group of songs Miss Raisa at once 
displayed that she possesses a pianissimo that has 
no peer among the great dramatic sopranos of the 
present day. Her tones are smooth, deeply expres- 
sive and wonderfully rich. Then suddenly she bursts 
forth in a glorious note that fairly fills the audi- 
torium with music, penetrating even into the furthest 
corner. 

Miss Raisa’s first really big number was Verdi's 
aria, “Vespri Siciliani,””, a composition somewhat 
florid in style, in which the brilliancy of her voice 
and the dramatic fire of her interpretation aroused 
the audience to great enthusiasm. 

The second group of songs included one in Eng- 
lish, “Star of You,” in which her enunciation was as 
faultless as her tones. So pleased was the audience 
with this song that she consented to repeat it. This 
group also included a Spanish song which called 
forth all the dramatic intensity of her nature and 
the full tones of that wonderful voice. 

Not until the end of her program in a group of 
Russian songs did Miss Raisa display the extraordi- 
nary power and range of her voice. Her higher 
notes are as rich and pleasing in quality as her lower 
tones, and she sings always with such perfect ease 
that there is never a hint of strain or effort. Per- 
haps some people will claim that a coloratura may 
excel in the bird-like purity of her higher notes, but 
in power, richness and brilliancy, in dramatic in- 
tensity and the other qualities which make a singer 
great Raisa stands in a class by herself. 

The work of Mr. Rimini throughout the evening 
was of a high order. He occupies a commanding 
position among the great baritones of the day. His 
voice is full and rich in quality, and he always sings 
in a manner to suggest plenty of reserve power. 


In “Dans le printemps” there was just a suggestion, 
now and then, of intensity of feeling; in “Star of You” 
two or three high notes, and in the Spanish number a 
glorious finale note that prepared the way for Raisa’s 
concluding solo contribution to the program. 

Raisa chose well the four numbers for her finish, 
Rachmaninoff’s ‘“Kakneholno” gave the singer her op- 
portunity for the climax for which she had on this oc- 
ecasion, as on others, prepared so well. Her voice filled 
the big hall and overflowed into the lobbies and the hall- 
way, handled with perfect ease and control, modulated 
and shaded at will and at all times giving that impres- 
sion of reserve power that affords one of the greatest 
joys in listening to a famous singer, she fully justified 
the evening of waiting.—Free Presa, Nov. 11, 1919, 
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“Rosa Raisa is one of the real stars of the operatic 
world.”—New York Herald. 

“The truly magnificent Rosa Raisa, a dramatic sopranc 
of irresistible emotional force.’’—Lawrence Gilman, North 
American Review. 

“It is a voice for intensely dramatic music, strong, pure 
and resonant. The range is a generous one.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Rosa Raisa has the most marvellous, glorious voice of 
any kind or character, barring none, which has come under 
my observation in many a year.”—Maxz Smith, New York 
American. 

“Miss Raisa disclosed that her vocal gifts are coloratura 
as well as dramatic, and she possesses a pianissimo that has 


“There was applause unceasing and a great deal of en- 


to Giacomo Rimini.”—New York American. 1919. 


Rosa Raisa Given Hearty Welcome in Arcadia Concert 


Rosa Raisa is an astounding artist. Within the compass of her glorious voice there 
is the most delicate phrasing of the coloratura and the warmth of the mezzo, while her 
chest tones touch closely upon the contralto register. 

Then added to her tremendous gifts as a dramatic soprano she p an 
concert intelligence, and although she sang in seven languages, the program was bal- 
anced with the most gracious skill. The large audience at the Arcadia gave her a welcome 
so spontaneous and hearty that it fell barely short of an ovation. 

Signor Rimini maintained the agreeable impression he made when he sang here in 
opera and in the aria from “Don Pasquale” which he presented with charming facility, 
and the always popular “‘La Partida,” by Alvarez, he proved himself a bravura singer 
of large parts. 

It was in a group of Rufsians that Miss Raisa moved her audience to the highest 
enthusiasm. They included “‘Kakneholnu,” by Rachmaninoff, a lullaby | 80 amor 
that the singer was permitted to go on only after many tes of a “Os 
by Arensky, sung in Jewish, or “Rachem,” a powerfally dramatic a by il 
Zucca, which she presented in Yiddish. 

a. charming group included Roger’s “Star ¢f You,” which Miss Raisa was 
compelled to repeat; Garat’s lovely “Dans le Printemps,” and a lilting Spanish ballad. 


—Journal, Nov. 11, 1919. 
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no peer among sopranos of the dramatic genre.”—Howard 
Shelley, Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Rosa Raisa and Rimini Divide Applause of Large Audience 


Like the chrysanthemum-decked stage, Miss Raisa’s program had been made up with 
a definite idea of dramatic values and while, to the initiated, Giulio Caccini’s “Amarilla,” 
the first number, with its long and mellow passages sustained on a single breath, required 
as much power and artistry as some of the more brilliant numbers, it had a less electric 
effect on the hearers. With Pergolesi’s “Se tu m’ami,” second in the group of antique 
arias, the audience began to feel the charm of the music and of the voice of the singer. 
But it was not until she sang Verdi's brilliant aria, ‘“‘Vespri Siciliani,” that the tremen- 
dous power of her voice, rich and flexible and controlled, was fully realized. And from 
then on, until it reached a climax in Mana Zucea’s “Rachem,” in which Miss Raisa 
gave the impression of being the passi n for a whole afflicted race, whose 
woes she voiced, there was never a moment's faltering in the spontaneous applause 
of her hearers. Again and again they demanded her return to the platform, and with 
much graci and ly unwearied under the strain of a program that would 
have drained the powers of a lesser voice, she gave encore after encore. It took a poly- 
glot to follow her changes from Italian to Spanish, to French, to English, Russian, 
Polish, Hebrew, Yiddish! 

Mr. Rimini is an artist of merit; Miss Raisa is a great artist. Their joint-recital 
was a success from every point of view.—Detroit News, Nov. 11, 1919. 
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LOUISE HUBBARD CONTINUES HER SUCCESS 





Following Her Brilliant New York Recital She Has Ovation in Newburgh—American Singer Proud of Her 
American Training 


Following close on the heels of one of the most brilliant 
New York recitals of the season, Louise Hubbard was 
he recipient of a most enthusiastic reception at a concert 
n Newburgh, N. Y 


“Louise Hubbard carried off the honors,” said the New- 
urgh Daily News of December 9, referring to the con- 
ert, which took place at the Academy of Music. “New- 
burgh has heard soloists of note, but seldom, if ever, has 


a soprano taken a local audience by storm as did Miss 
Hubbard. The singer appeared in each part of the pro- 
gram, and offered no less than eight numbers before she 
was allowed to make her final bow.” Further on the 
vaper said: “An accomplished singer of national renown, 
nothing need be said of the soloist’s ability other than 
that she held her audience spellbound as with ease she 
wained the most difficult tones in the upper register.” But 
the best compliment of all was in the fact that numerous 
persons requested the management to bring her back for 
a return date, which was definitely promised. 

This seems to be the general order of things wherever 
this artist appears, a re-engagement being the inevitable 
result. Miss Hubbard has the rare combination of a voice 
of unusual natural beauty and a technic which enables her 
to give full scope to her vivid imagination and rare abil- 
tity of visualizing. Also, she is as beautiful to look upon 


“THE AUTUMN MORN” 


ELIZABETH STETINA 
Successfully sung by BETTY BURKE and others 


Copies for sale at LUCKHARDT & BELDER 
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as she is thrilling in her art. All in all, she is one of the 
most satisfying singers before the public, having sung in 
oratorio, concert, and with orchestras, and having been 
one of the highest paid church singers in America. 
Alabama is her home State, and more or less privately 
she has been known in and near New York for several 
years. Her Aeolian Hall recital at once brought her to 
the front, such was her success. She has already sung 
at Worcester, in Newark, and elsewhere, winning public 
and press praises everywhere. December 7 and 15 she 
sang oratorio numbers for large audiences, and her beau- 
tiful voice is heard regularly at the services of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, where she is solo soprano. 
A feature of every season is her appearance at certain 
evangelistic missions, at which thousands sit in absorbed 
silence, thrilled with the tenderness and emotion of her 
voice. She is planning to give a recital in Boston, and a 
tour through the South is scheduled for the near future. 
Mention of her vocal control has already been made, 
and when a Musica, Courter writer asked her where 
she attained it she promptly replied: “Right here, in little 
old New York; with Joseph Regneas. To him I attribute 
all my vocal development and consequent success. He is 
a wonderful teacher, who makes everything perfectly 
plain, for he is a singer himself and knows how to do it. 
He makes us all think, develops the best in us, draws 
forth every bit of voice and musical spirit in our beings. 
He is such a mentality as I never knew, and all who 
come in contact with him realize this.” To this last sen- 
tence the present writer could add his “Just so,” for 
Joseph Regneas has a mind given to few, alert, active, 
divining just what is needed, hitting the nail on the head 
every time. To begin’a conversation with Joseph Regneas 
is to progress into regions far beyond ordinary talk, for 
his life’s experiences have been many, covering two con- 
tinents; he knows the path of the striving artist, and 
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MINNA KAUFMANN 


New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, November 14, 1919 
“Minna Kaufmann, an American soprano with evident liking for the songs of 4, 
Scandinavian lands, which she sang with relish, and for serious airs, exemplified 
in Beethoven's ‘Ah, Perfido,’ appeared after three years’ absence in a recital 
yesterday afternoon in Aeolian fi 

that brightens as it takes its higher flights."—New York Times, November 15, 


“Minna Kaufmann’s song recital at Aeolian Hall in the afternoon pleased a 
considerable audience by its diversity and the engaging manner of the singer’s 
display of a ‘well-trained voice. 
and La Forge with happy lyric certainty.”"—Morning Telegraph, November 15, 


“Madame Kaufmann is both sincere and ambitious, 
exacting in its demands, which in a measure were met by the singer.”—New 
York American, November 15, 1919. 


“She has a voice of pleasing sweetness and used it with good results.”—New 
York Herald, November 15, 1919. 

“Her voice is light but pleasing. It was best in the modern songs.”—New York 
Evening World, November 15, 1919. 


SOPRANO 


all. She has good stage presence and a. voice 


She sang numbers by Handel, Sibella, Duparc 


Her program was most 
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ANNULAR 


W. L. Hubbard in Chicago Tribune, 
Dec. 15, 1919. 

_ The Figaro of Mr. Galeffi was 
the delight of the afternoon, His 
fine baritone and his schooling fit 
him for excellent rendition of 
the music of the part, and he 
acted it with the rollicking good 
humor, the suggestion of infinite 
resourcefulness, and the grace 
and lightness which it demands. 
It was a portrayal recalled with 
true pleasure. 








PRU UU 





Herman Devries in Chicago American, Dec. 15, 1919. 
A REVELATION 

In the title role, Carlo Galeffi gave us the best 
Figaro heard here in years, 

His production is a marvel of ease and evenness. 
He gave us some beautiful low A naturals and a 
high A natural in his “Largo al Factotum,” which 
is, for a baritone, a feat of some consequence. Of 
course, his success with the audience was great. 





“GALEFFI the Delight of the Afternoon” 





—Chicago Tribune 
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Chicago Examiner, Dec. 15, 1919. 
Galeffi the best Figaro heard in 
years, 








Edward C. Moore in Chicago Journal, 
Dec. 15, 1919. 

Carlo Galeffi appeared as Fi- 
garo, likewise moving his role up 
to an unaccustomed plane. He 
knew how to sing the music; he 
also knew how to act the part, 
making Figaro youthful, vital, 
shrewd, the very picture of the 
good-humored, keen, graceless 
plotter of the text. 































KarletoniHackett in Evening Post, Dec. 15, 1919. 

Carlo Galeffi made a brilliant Barber, both in his 
singing of the music and playing the part. One 
could easily understand how so capable and insin- 
vating a person would have had in his fingers the 
threads of every intrigue of Seville. 
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Soprano. 


constantly draws lessons from everyday occurrences, | If 
this sounds vague to the reader, let him get into con- 
versation with Mr. Regneas and he will understand! : 


Grace Porterfield Polk Migrates to Florida 


The successful composer of “Just a Tiny Ray of 
Sunshine” has left her winter home in Hoosier Land; 
in Greenwood, Ind., and will work throughout the com- 
ing season under the palms of her Florida residence in 
Miami. : / 

The Polk Community House in Greenwood, Ind. 
will be dedicated and opened during the early part: of 
February. From year to year, beginning with the first 
‘convention in,Juge, the Community House will wel+ 
come Aaierican song, composers at the annual convene 


® ; 


* tions. 


_The Grace Porterfield’ Polk folksong contests, to be held 
ing interest all over the United 
“the ivolume of correspond- 
: e New York headquarterg in 
the Metropolitan O “House building, the results of 
these song contests u ering*to the front a great 
number of splendid dtiiknown ‘composers who. are await- 
ing their day of recognition and success, | 
fr 7, hd 2 ; : ; 
Interesting Recital.at Erb Studio =. | 

An interesting recital was recently held in the studio 





Statesj-and, 





‘of John Watren*Erb, conductor, accompanist and song 
‘coach. Considerablé talent was shown by. the singérs, 


who included. ‘Alice “Maddeh,.soprano; Steel Jamison 
and Harold MeCall,, tenors; we klin Ford, baritone; 
and also two artist-pupils, Maud De Voe and Vida 
Milholland, sopranos. Orie of the guests, Kitty Cheat- 
ham, delighted the audiente. with several characteristic 
interpretations, which included “Lullaby,” Gaevert; 
“Fairies in. Our».Garden,”? Lilli Lehmann,’ and “With 
Verdure Clad,” Haydn. ; 

At the concert given by the Society of American Music 
Optimists at Chalif’s Auditorium on November 23, Mr. 
Erb played the accompaniment for Cecil Burleigh, com- 
poser-pianist. They presented Mr. Burleigh’s “Ascen- 
” sonata, followed by “Hallowe'en,” “Hills” and 
“Heave Ho!” As an encore Messrs, Burleigh and Erb 
gave an admirable performance of the former’s delicate 
little composition, “Coloring.” 


Oregon Dates of Gray-Lhevinnes 


_Estelle Gray and Mischa Lhevinne will give concerts 
during January in Medford, Grants Pass, Roseburg, 
Albany, Salem and Portland in Oregon. The Gray- 
Lhevinnes are filling sixty engagements from Seattle 
to Los Angeles. 
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‘’Diva’s singing equals 
that of Adelina Patti 


in Palmiest Days.”’ 


—S§t. Louis Globe Democrat, 


Dec. 2, 1919. Louis Republic, Dec. 2. 








The St. Louis Republic, Dec. 

2, 1919. 

WARM GREETING TO SCHUMANN- 
HEINK 


‘Better Than Ever” Time- 
Honored Verdict, Repeated 
After Program 


By James V. LINcK 


“When Mme. Schumann-Heink 
stepped on the stage of the Coli- 
seum last night she faced an audi- 
ence of some 6,000 persons, the 
great majority of whom were 
wrapped in furs, cloaks and over- 
coats in an effort to keep warm. 
However, there was a warm out- 
burst of applause as she made her 
way to the front of the stage. 








“For years and years whenever a 
person hears Schumann-Heink he 
comes away saying, ‘Her voice is 
better than ever,’ and so it still is. 
Her hair is almost white, but her 
voice retains its wonderful fresh- 
ness and beauty. There is the same 
sweet clarity of the upper register, 
the same rounded organ-like tones 
of the lower register; there is no 
change unless it be for the better. 
It’s a pity more of our singers 
don’t learn a few things from her 
in the way of enunciation—a me- 
chanical phase of singing—and in 
ability to arrange her program— 
which requires intelligence.” 
































St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Dec. 2, 1919. 


MME, SCHUMANN-HEINK CHARMS HUGE AUDIENCE 
AT COLISEUM CONCERT 


Diva’s Singing Equals that of Adelina Patti 
in Palmiest Days 


By RicHARD SPAMER. 


of singing to the largest audience that ever 
greeted her in St. Louis at the Coliseum last 
night. The diva reflected that happiness in pre- 
senting a song program such as no other singer 
in the world today, at least none known in 
America could duplicate, and in a manner none 
of her lyric companions could imitate. 

“Her program ran the entire gamut of song 
from oratorio and opera to sacred chansons and 
war songs, from love lilts and elegies to pzans 
descriptive of nature; songs from old Italian 
to modern English, the more than liberal pro- 


gram after several encores, ending with the fa- 


lina Patti in her palmiest days. 

“Truly it may once again be said of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink that age cannot wither the 
glory of her voice; it seems proof against the 


effects of time. First and foremost it is the 


searching intelligence with which she interprets 
the works of the masters presented, then it is 
the complete schooling of the singer that shines 
forth in all she attempts, then the sheer love of 
her profession, her earnest desire to please and 
correlated with all this it is the excellent judg- 
ment she displays in her own management. It 
might as well be said here now, before anybody 
else gets a chance at it—Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink is the greatest show woman in the world. 
Nobody on the operatic or concert stage can 
manage an audience in the genuine way in which 
this most remarkable of stage women manages 
her hearers.” 

















St. South Post Despatch, Dec. 
MME. SCHUM ANN-HEINK WINS PLAUD- 


ITS OF 6,000 
Queen of Song Warms Audience 


in Coliseum with Generous 


6,000 Persons Hear Splendid is 4 ; ‘ 
Coliseum Recital—Dr. tic Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, _ the Program 
Work Forceful world’s greatest contralto, experienced the joy By W. H, JAMES 
‘Mme. Ernestine. Schumann- 


Heink who 41 years ago madé her 
operatic debut in the exacting role 
of Azucena in ‘Il Trovatore’ and 
since then has been a gorgeous 
jewel in the diadem of song, shone 
with the rare brilliance of a winter 
star in the unheated Coliseum last 
night. Conservation of fuel there 
was, but no stinting of that luxury 
of sound which is beyond the pale 
of regional committees. 

“The program generosity of this 
great singer is proverbial. In vain 
the years have laid siege to her in- 
domitable spirit. The snow has 
touched her hair, but with a caress; 
sorrow has dimmed her eyes, but 
tarried awhile to dry away the 


vorite Bolero by Arditi, in which the singer car- tears. Womanhood and mother- 
WONDERFUL VOICE. ried a trill that would have done credit to Ade- hood have been her sword and 
buckler, ambition and art her 


handmaidens, and they have fended 
her valiantly and in a time of great 
stress, when allegiance might well 
have faltered, they have kept open 
her lines of communication to the 
public heart. 

“So here in the forty-first year 
of her reign as a queen of song she 
still holds benevolent sway and 
there is none to question her title. 
Last night’s audience of more than 
6,000 departed reluctantly after she 
had closed her long and varied 
program with an encore number 
that seemed all too short. It is not 
for the lay critic to say whether 
Madame’s voice is as good as it 
ever was. The fact remains that 
it is still the best in the concert 
field.” 





























Assisted by FRANK LA FORGE, Composer-Pianist 
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CAMPANINI IS DEAD 

(Continued from page 5.) 
for one season, 1909-1910, at the San Carlo in Naples. 
In the fall of 1910, however, he was brought back to 
America to become principal conductor of the newly or- 
ganized Chicago Opera Company, and his fortunes have 
been linked with those of opera in the windy city ever 
since, He had practically autocratic power there from 
the first and in 1913 was made general director, a position 
which he held ever since. The company was known for 
some time as the Chicago-Philadelphia company and di- 
vided its time evenly between the two cities, coming also 
to the Metropolitan Opera House for a series of special 
performances given once each week. In the fall of 1914 
the opening of the war frightened the backers of the 
Chicago company and no season was given that year. In 
the following year it was reorganized as the Chicago 
Opera Association on a firmer basis than ever before. fn 
January, 1918, at the close of its Chicago season, the 
company came to New York for four weeks at the Lex- 
ington Theater, and so successful was the experiment that 
it was repeated in January-February, 1919, the season 
being extended to five weeks. 

Tue Services. 

Memorial services for the late leader were held on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 21, in the Auditorium Theater, 
which had been the scene of so many of his triumphs. 
Hundreds of persons: who sought to gain admission had 
to be turned away, for every seat and inch of standing 
room was occupied long before time for the services to 
begin. There was no eulogy; in fact, no one appeared 
upon the stage. When the curtains were drawn aside, 
there was nothing upon the stage except the casket con- 
taining the remains of Campanini, guarded only by two 
tall candies. A tremendyus mass of flowers was piled 
on the stage behind the casket, entirely concealing the 
orchestra and singers who participated in a short pro- 
gram. The orchestra pit was empty, and on the desk 
where Campanini had presided so often there lay an open 
score of his favorite opera, “Falstaff,” with his baton 
laid across it. His box was the only one unoccupied in 
all the theater, and it was filled with white flowers. The 
artists of the Chicago Opera Association and members of 
the executive stati, and the board of directors occupied 
the principal boxes. Mme. Campanini sat in a box with 

F, McCormick, president of the association, Max 
Pam, chairman of the executive committee, and Fran- 
cesco Daddi, of the company, a special friend of Cam- 
panini, who had lived day and night at the hospital ever 
since the maestro was taken there. The musical program 
FRANCESCO 
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was as follows: Saint-Saéns’ “The Deluge,” Chicago Opera 
Orchestra, conductor, Marcel Charlier; aria from the “Re- 
quiem” by Verdi, sung by Alessandro Bonci, accompanied 
by the orchestra, conductor, Teofilo de Angelis; a selection 
from the orchestral works of Bizet, conductor, Louis Has- 
selmans; the “Jnflammatus” from “Stabat Mater,” by Ros- 
sini, sung by Rosa Raisa, accompanied by the orchestra, 
conducted by Gino Marinuzzi. The program ended with 
the fourth movement from Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique,” 
conductor Gino Marinuzzi. 

The religious services were held Monday morning at 
the Cathedral of the Holy Name. A mass composed by 
the late director himself was sung by every artist mem- 
ber of the Chicago Opera Association, including orchestra 
and chorus, The body was placed in a burial vault and in 
the spring will be sent for burial in his home city, Parma, 
Italy. 

Out of respect to Campanini’s, memory, the perform- 
ances scheduled for Friday evening and for Saturday af- 
ternoon and evening were cancelled. 


LANGENHAN HEARD ; 
IN FREEMAN, S. DAK. 


Freeman, S. D., December 5, 1919.—Christine Langen- 
han, the well known artist soprano, was heard on Decem- 
ber 4 at the City Hall, this city. The patrons of “better 
music” for Freeman College and the community were 
more than pleased when she held them spellbound for 
nearly two hours. The recital was under direction and 
auspices of the College Girls’ Glee Club, this being its 
first venture. The ability of this visiting artist was of a 
high standard and deserving of the genuine ovations that 
were tendered her during the recital. It is evident that 
Miss Langenhan has the happy faculty of choosing songs 
that people like to hear and then sings them in a manner 
that captivates. She attained excellent climaxes in La 
Forge’s “Before the Crucifix,” Thomas’ aria from. “Mig- 
non” and Kramer’s “Faltering Dusk,” which brought her 
much enthusiastic applause. She possesses a technic, sin- 
cerity and imagination which enables her to sing the beau’ 
tiful art songs with fine interpretation—but the gift that 
establishes her in the memory of her auditors is her mag- 
netism. Mme. Langenhan responded with several encores, 
besides many repetitions. She was ably supported by 
Mrs. H. L. Kohler at the piano. 

The program follows: “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 
Handel; “Before the Crucifix,” La Forge; aria from 
“Mignon,” Thomas; “Elegie,” Massenet; “Ouvres tes 
yeux bleus,” Massenet; “The Faltering Dusk,” Kramer; 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” Cadman; “Lad- 
die Mine,” L. Strickland; “Ma Curly Headed Baby,” Clut- 
sam; aria from “Giaconda,” Ponchielli; “La Girometta,” 
Sibella; “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” Dvor4k; “When 
I Was Seventeen,” Swedish folksong; “Values,” Vander- 
: “Little House o’ Dreams,” Metcalf; “Sunrise and 
You,” Penn; “Think, Love, of Me,” Frank Grey. 

Christine Langenhan will appear on December 12 in 
Spearfish, S. D., and December 19 in Lead, S. D. 


“Wayfarer” Given at Madison Square Garden 


About 6,000 people attended the opening of “The Way- 
farer” at Madison Square Garden on Monday evening, 
December 15. The performance is best described as een | 
exceedingly spectacular. The scenery is magnificent an 
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any detail that would tend toward making “The Way- 
farer” interesting and impressive has not been overlooked. 
There is a musical a that scarcely could be im- 
proved upon. The full New Symphony Orchestra, under 
the skilled baton of Henry Hadley, conductor and com- 
poser, adds to the general effectiveness of the perform- 
ance, while well known selections from the standard ora- 
torios and operas are rendered with aplomb by the orches- 
tra as well as by the gigantic chorus, seated on either side 
of the equally gigantic stage. There are also three singers, 
whose voices lend a further touch of artistry to the event 
—Theo Karle, tenor; Bernard Ferguson, baritone, and 
Helen Newitt, soprano. All in all, “The Wayfarer” is 
well worth seeing—and hearing. 


Boston Symphony Re-engages Ornstein 

The Musicar Courter is in receipt of a telegram, dated 
December 19, from M. H. Hanson, the manager of Leo 
Ornstein, which speaks for itself: “Leo Ornstein made 
his first appearance with the Boston Symphony this after- 
noon playing the MacDowell concerto in D minor and 
was given an overwhelming ovation. After each move; 
ment came enthusiastic applause and at the end of the 
concerto the Friday afternoon audience, consisting of oy 
per cent. ladies, actually rose to the young pianist. The 
women in the gallery stood as they called ‘him again and 
again. Manager W. H. Brennan immediately engaged 
Ornstein for another appearance with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Both Ornstein and myself very happy.” 


Farmer Appointed Montreal Correspondent 

The Musicat Courter has appointed Harcourt Farmer, 
the Canadian playwright, lecturer and writer, as Montteal 
representative. Mr. Farmer, who is closely in touch witii 
Montreal’s musical activities, will contribute a chatty aud 
informing monthly letter dealing with the doings and 
news of the Canadian metropolis. 


Dittler Recital on January 4 


Herbert and Mary Dittler will give a sonata recital in 
the Princess Theater, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 


January 4, on which occasion the artist couple will play 
the sonata in E minor, Bach; sonata in A minor by John 
Ireland (first time in New York), and sonata in C sharp 


. minor, Dohnanyi. 


Bohemians to Dine Mrs. Coolidge 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, patron of the Pittsfield festivals, 
will be guest of honor at a dinner of the Bohemians at 
the Hotel Biltmore on December 26. 


Two Additional Guilbert Recitals 
Yvette Guilbert announces two additional recitals to be 
iven at the Maxine Elliott Theater on January 4 and 
anuary 11. Both programs will be composed of Mme. 
Guilbert’s most popular legends, “Brunettes of the 
Eighteenth Century,” and modern songs, 


LONDON 





(Continued from page 5.) 
triumphant way. “Parsifal” is to be done in English in 
a few days, and all the amateurs and disciples of Saint 
Richard the Wagnerite are preparing for a spiritual re- 
vival. Oh, well, as Shakespeare nearly said: “A ‘Parsi- 
fal’ in any other tongue would seem as dull.” Still, it 
must be confessed that London’s musical public has made 
great progress since the days when “Maritana” and “Bo- 
xt Girl” drew the crowds which now flock to “Par- 
sifal.” 
INSTRUMENTS IN OIL, 

I took a turn again at the pictures in the National Gal- 
lery today. In one of the Dutch rooms I found more 
musical instruments painted than in any of the other 
rooms. Why were the Dutch so taken with music? Most 
of the old pictures look as if a little Dutch Cleanser would 
do them good, though probably it would not, otherwise 
Omaha’s trade prospects might be brighter, Jan Vermeer 
(1632-1675) paints a young lady at the virginals, lighted 
from above at the left, in a manner beloved of the 
Spanish Velasquez. The lid of the instrument is heavily 
decorated with a landscape. This is the only single figure 
picture in the musical collection. Jan Steen (1626-1679) 
paints the “Music Master.” He has an enormous hat on 
his head, such as Cromwell and the Puritans wore. The 
girl at the harpsichord is plain beyond imagination and 
has her Sunday garments on. G. Metzu paints what he 
is pleased to call “A Duet.” A man with a Dutch hat on 
is tuning his violin while a woman with a Dutch face is 
looking at a bit of paper several feet away from a viola 
da gamba lying on its back. Gerard Terborch (1617- 
1681) represents a solidly built lady picking at a lute in 
the presence of two men who keep their Puritan headgear 
on. The picture is called “Guitar Lesson,” however, 
though the woman has a lute in her hands. David Teniers 
(1610-1690) shows an interior with a heavily hatted man 
For the sake of variety G. Metzu 
made another picture in which the music master had his 
hat off. He holds a long, thin glass full of white wine 
in his hand, however, while his young lady pupil sits at 
the spinet. Perhaps he drank too much and took his hat 
But the picture that took my — was 
t repre- 


‘ sented a man with a skull in his right hand and a bunch 
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of violets in his left. I have known several men in ‘my 
career who started out to gather violets and got hold of a 
skull instead. Some of them were pianists and some 





were’ not—with which Delphic utterance I stop. : 
CrarENce Lucas. 
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SOME RECENT TRIUMPHS OF 


MAX ROSEN 


IN VARIOUS CITIES 


Headlines in Buffalo, N. Y. Papers: 


“NEW VIOLIN MASTER RECEIVES OVATION 
Modest Max Rosen Obliged Nearly to 


° Double His Programme” 
—Buffalo Courier. 


“MAX ROSEN IS VIOLIN GENIUS 


Audience Enchanted with Remarkable Power of 
Wonderful Boy Violinist” 


—Buffalo News. 


“MAX ROSEN IS INDEED A WONDER 
WITH THE VIOLIN” 


—Buffalo Express. 


‘““MAX ROSEN DELIGHTS AUDIENCE” 


—Buffalo Enquirer. 


“BOY VIOLINIST PROVES MARVEL” 


—Buffalo Commercial. 


““MAX ROSEN TRIUMPHS IN BRILLIANT 
CONCERT” 


-Buffalo Evening News. 














Photo by John Weiss, N. Y. 


: WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“Max Rosen has the gigantic technic of the Auer “His performance has all the charm of spontaneity and 
prodigy coupled with an artistic temperament productive 
of many poetic conceptions. His tone is always intensely 
musical.” —Minneapolis Journal. Daily News. 


enthusiasm and his tone is big and colorful.”—St. Paul 


OTHER RECITAL NOTICES 


“Max Rosen’s tone is of beautiful quality. He has a “Mr. Rosen’s playing has broadened and developed in 
world of temperament and the color and variety of his work every direction since his debut in Montreal a year or two 
make a deep impression. Whatever he plays is molded by 
a fine intelligence.”—Detroit Free Press. 





ago, but it is still tinged with the first flush of youthful enthu- 


ellie siasm; and this juxtaposition,of youth and maturity gives 
“As for Mr. Rosen, each time I hear his violin, the mel- 
lower has become his tone, the greater his art.”—Chicago 


. . y 
Evening American. Star. 


to his performance a unique attraction.”—Montreal Daily 





Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano Brunswick Records 
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THE GREATEST STAR 


Words by Music by 
Elsie Jean Mana-Zucca 


Shes youn faur Gore. nastier, §— And. the Louse yon, loverym deer, Hush th ba. by 
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MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM THORNER AND BABY ROSALINDA THORNER, 
Who was only three months old on December 13, held her first reception December 7 
at the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Thorner, who are shown in the 
photograph, Mr. Thorner is the well known New York vocal teacher. Almost every- 
body in the New York musical world was present. Daniel Frohman, in a witty speech, 
presented the little lady to the guests, and Geraldine Farrar, one of her godparents, 
bestowed upon her the middle name of Goija (Joy) with the aid and consent of the 
other godparent, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Mana-Zucca wrote a special song, “The 
Greatest Star,” for the occasion, which is reproduced on this page. 





A UNIQUE PRESENT. 
“The Greatest Star” was especially written by Mana-Zucca for the first reception 
of little Rosalinda Thorner. 

















Paterson to Hear Woodstock Trio 


conductor, will give its Christmas ye gr wag? of Han- be held at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, New 
Walter Anderson has booked the Woodstock Trio (Lis- 


del’s “The Messiah” in the great hall of the City Col- York. 
lege on Saturday evening, December 27. The assisting 


bet Hoffman, piano; Hans Meyer, violin, and James Gor- 
don, cello) to play at a concert in the High School 
Auditorium, Paterson, N. J., on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
fuary 4. 


People’s Choral Union to Present “Messiah” 


The People’s Choral Union of New York (approxi- 
mately 400 voices), of which Edward G. Marquard is 


artists will be Inez Barbour, soprano; Nevada Van Der 
Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Frank Crox- 
ton, bass. Frederick G. Shattuck will be at the organ, 
and there will be an orchestra of forty selected players 
from the leading symphony societies of the city. 

The Choral Union has been invited to participate in 
the presentation of “Elijah” on the opening night, 
April 6, of the Oratorio Society’s festival, which is to 


Hempel Sings, at Goodwyn Institute 
Frieda Hempel, the popular prima donna, sang in 
Memphis, Tenn., on December 11 at a concert given 
at the Goodwyn Institute, under the auspices of the 
Memphis Beethoven Club. A capacity audience at- 
tended the concert and tendered the singer a genuine 
ovation. 





»! ° 
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ROSA PONSELLE 


AVAILABLE FOR GONGER1S AND RECITALS 
Sole Management, William Thorner, 209 West 79th St., New York 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Booked through besenad 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 








Mischa Elman 


The season of 1919-20, will be Mischa Elman’s 
last in America for a number of years 
Mr. Josef Bonime at the piano 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York City 
STEINWAY PIANO 














TOUR NOW BOOKING 


MANA-ZUGGA 


“An Evening of Melody’’ 


Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


AND HER CONCERT 
—— COMPANY —— 
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A command of varying styles, a poetic imag- 
ination, an inborn artistic sense, a superb vocal 
equipment—these are Lambert Murphy’s pos- 
sessions. It is the constant demonstration of 
these gifts that has placed him in the last few 
years among the very few first rate tenors in 
this country. 

Mr. Murphy’s rendition of “Yearning” dem- 
onstrates how wonderfully well this exquisite 
ballad lends itself to concert work. 
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Where there is no vision there is no music. 
a 
If there is grand opera is there also very grand 
opera? 
a NS 
The Mustcat Courier wishes all its friends a 
Merry Christmas, and if it has any enemies, may 
they too be merry. 


The Stadium concerts next summer will be 
given by the New Symphony Orchestra with vari- 
ous “guest” conductors. 

a Sa 

Illica, the opera librettist, Campanini, the im- 
presario, Parker, the composer, all have passed 
away within a week or so of one another and make 
the closing days of 1919 very sad ones for music. 

_——— 


Mme. Destinova desires to be known again by 
her original name of Emmy Destinn and every- 
body is willing to accommodate her in these days 
of brevity when one likes to get down to the meat 
of things, as it were. 

exrmencetisiciieeasia 

Commissioner Roper, of the Internal Revenue, 
says in his annual report that the total of taxes 
collected from theatres and concert halls for the 
year ending June 30, 1919, was $50,779,245.83. No 
‘wonder the managers and performers objected so 
strenuously to the imposing of the tax when the 
measure first came up in Washington. 


i Sonewen 
When on the front page of the Sunday papers a 
week ago we read that a well known moving pic- 
ture producer was missing at sea, we refused to 
palpitate with alarm; and when he turned up safe 
on the front pages of Monday’s papers, we were 
anything but surprised. Suggested motto for a 
publicity agent: “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
a Coen 
Lilli Lehmann again is giving successful recitals 
in Europe, a fact which is the greatest possible 
recommendation for concert singing, as the famous 
artist now is seventy-one years old. In addition 
to right studying in her earlier years and right liv- 
ing after she became celebrated, Mme. Lehmann 
also has the abiding habit of right ideals and right 
thinking in her art. 
pomisianiaalh ledjaiedie 
In May, 1920, there will be a great Mahler fes- 
tival at the Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, Holland, 
which will, at the same time, be a celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Willem Mengel- 
berg, as conductor. All the works in large form 
by the late Gustav Mahler will be presented in nine 
concerts, the first of which will take place on May 
6. and the last on May 2r1, all under the direction 
of Mengelberg. The assisting artists will be 
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Jacques Urlus, formerly a Metropolitan tenor ; Fru 
Noordewier, best know of Dutch sopranos; Sarah 
Cahier, the American alto, and Ilona Durigo, a 
well known Hungarian concert singer. As the old 
woman said when she kissed her cow—there’s no 
accounting for tastes. Personally we would give a 
considerable sum for the privilege of not listening 
(accent on “not’”’) to nine concerts of Mahler com- 
positions—or to one, for that matter. 
coteamnii oasis 


“Sousa is good enough for America” said Dr. 
Muck not long after his return to Berlin. Indeed 
he is, to judge by some of the recent receipts on 
Sousa’s present tour. The items were: Seattle, 
$7,427; St. Paul, $5,250; Minneapolis, $4,600; 
Grand Forks, $3,500; Fargo, $4,500; Spokane, 
$4,250; Vancouver, $5,600; Portland, $6,430; 
Berkeley, $3,700. Very grand total, $45,257. And 
many more localities to be heard from. 

expen jammpeees 

December 15 might be called a lucky day for 
André Messager this year. In the morning his 
daughter, Madeleine Hope Messager, was married 
in Paris to Jacques Lartigue, a painter, who made 
a name for himself in the French Aviation Service 
during the war; and in the evening his light opera, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” scored such a hit in New 
York that it promises to remain here for as long 
and successful a run as it has had in London. 

_—_—_@——. 

The Teatro San Carlo of Lisbon, Portugal, which 
has been closed for several years, is planning a big 
opera season for this winter to extend from Decem- 
ber 26, 1919 to February 20, 1920. Ercole Casali 
represents as director the syndicate which is backing 
the season, and the principal conductor will be the 
veteran Luigi Mancinelli, who was at the Metropol- 
itan a great many years ago. Among the artists 
known to America who are announced for the 
company are Maria Gay, the tenors Zenatello and 
Ferrari-Fontana and the baritone Montesanto. 

a onrenn 

There are rumors that Charles A. Ellis, the vet- 
eran Boston manager, who may justly be called 
the dean of the managerial business, will retire at 
the end of the present season. In fact, his retire- 
ment was spoken of as a certainty at the National 
Concert Managers’ Association meeting in New 
York last week. It is also rumored that Charles 
Foley, for many years past his right hand man, will 
succeed him, Mr. Ellis has Farrar, Kreisler, Rach- 
maninoff, Arthur Hackett and Rosita Renard under 
his management at present. His retirement, though 
well earned, will be a distinct loss to the profes- 
sion. He is very highly thought of by all who 
know him personally or have had business dealings 
with him, He was manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra from its foundation until the sea- 
son of 1918-19, 

sinthannliitianences 

There is a novel line on the advance programs 
of Augusta Cottlow’s recital, which is to take place 
at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, January 8. 
Down at the bottom, in capital letters, appear the 
words: “NO FREE LIST.” This is a daring ex- 
periment on the part of Miss Cottlow. In the 
effete metropolis, except in the case of the appear- 
ances of a half dozen “box-office” artists, the pub- 
lic has become so used to getting in for the mere 
expenditure of war-tax that it will be interesting 
to see how much of an audience assembles to hear 
Miss Cottlow, a sterling artist. Managers, acting 
on the idea that a full house is better than an 
empty one, no matter how obtained, have been ex- 
tremely liberal with passes. In fact some managers 
have built up a reputation of being able to fill the 
hall, no matter how unknown or unimportant the 
artist presented. Perhaps Miss Cottlow will im- 
plant a new idea in the minds of artists and man- 
agers, 

cnnientitieimcemens 

One of America’s leading composers, Horatio 
W. Parker, has passed away, and our national mu- 
sic suffers a severe loss in consequence. His 
works were marked by sincerity, dignity, high 
ideals, and before all things, by refined and thor- 
ough musicianship and technical mastery. He 
achieved distinction not only as a tonal creator, but 
also as an educator, and Yale University will miss 
him sorely in its music department. Prof. Parker’s 
compositions ranged over a wide field, including 
songs, operas, and choral works. His operas, 
“Mona” and “Fairyland” were not his happiest 
achievements, but his oratorio, “Hora Novissima,” 
ranks with the best of the modern examples in that 
field, and found enthusiastic recognition not only 
in America but also in Europe, Personally Prof. 
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Parker was the type of a man who adorns any 
walk of life and his colleagues in music were proud 
to have him in their ranks, for he represented 
aristocratic thought and the highest form of en- 
deavor in his art. 

——--¢-——— 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza is a man of the widest 
operatic knowledge and of splendid judgment, 
which convinces us that he must have taken on cer- 
tain Metropolitan recruits of the present season on 
the word of a friend. 

ne Cen 

There is an unconfirmed rumor that Prokofieff’s 
new opera “The Love of Three Oranges” will not 
be heard at the Chicago Opera this season, which 
would be a pity for much expectation was rife in 
musical circles regarding the first operatic opus 
of the young Russian modernist. 

cmnener nme 

Said Pierre Key in the musical article which he 
supplies weekly to a chain of the leading papers 
throughout the country: “Only one music critic be- 
stowed unreserved praise upon it” (the ‘She-Italian 
in Algiers’ at the Metropolitan. “He is an afternoon 
newspaper scribe and I sometimes wonder whether 
he waits to write until he has read all the morning 
reviews, and then takes the opposite stand just to 
be ‘different.’” Well, well—now who can that be? 

<nnicinngelctiapinens 


Cleofonte Campanini lived only a little more than 
fifty-nine years, but if he did not reach the allotted 
span of life his time on earth was so well occu- 
pied that he easily lived twice as long as the aver- 
age mortal. Although an Italian by birth, for him 
music had no nationality. He was a producer and 
benefactor of all good music. Always he could 
be relief upon to give a helping hand to young and 
deserving composers. One of the great conductors 
of the day, he passed away at the zenith of his 
remarkable career and will live for posterity not 
only as an artist of the baton, but also as one of 
the world’s best known operatic impresarios. Gen- 
eral director of the Chicago Opera Association, he 
was indeed a general. A genial and friendly man, 
he also was forceful and cognizant of his own 
strength. He was loved by all those who were 
directly or indirectly connected with him. He was 
a splendid reader of human nature and judged a 
man at a glance. He liked or disliked him, and 
most generally his opinion was the correct one, 
as later incidents would prove. Not alone Chicago, 
but the whole musical world, mourns the passing of 
this great man whose vision was clear and whose 
progressiveness was counterbalanced by his admi- 
ration for the classics in opera. Instead of talking, 
Campanini always acted. American composers were 
never forgotten by him. During his régime the 
American school was represented by works by Vic- 
tor Herbert, De Koven, Arthur Nevin and Henry 
Hadley and on the day of his death another Amer- 
ican was to be honored with the presentation of 
the “Birthday of the Infanta,” by John Alden Car- 
penter. Also two Chicagoans had their works per- 
formed—a one act opera by Simon Buchhalter and 
a one act ballet of Felix Borowski, “Boudour,” 
presented this season. Following in the footsteps 
of Hammerstein and being a great believer in and 
admirer of French composers and artists, Campa- 
nini presented many novelties of the French school 
and also showed his admiration and devotion for 
his native land by introducing in Chicago, New 
York and other cities visited yearly by his remark- 
able organization, new works by Italian composers. 
The list of artists first brought to America and 
Chicago by Maestro Campanini is given on another 
page. He was the discoverer of many “finds,” sev- 
eral of whom now are luminous stars on the ope- 
ratic stage and concert platform. The Chicago 
Opera owes its present standing and prestige to 
Cleofonte Campanini. The musical profession felt 
especial pride in him because he was another living 
refutation of the general fallacious belief that a 
musician is not competent to do anything except 
practise his art. America gave Campanini the 
great opportunity, as it has given it to so many 
others. He, however, was quick to seize it and 
to make it spell success for himself. Truly a 
remarkable figure and a picturesque one. It is a 
singular coincidence that he passed away so soon 
after Hammerstein. Last Sunday the body of 
Campanini lay in state on the stage of the Audi- 
torium ‘Theater, the home of his best achievements. 
Bonci and Raisa sang mournful tributes and the 
orchestra played threnodies for its departed chief. 
Thousands of persons filed past the coffin. It was 
a fitting memorial occasion for a man who had been 
truly important in the music life of America, 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


The effect of war on music is not all that some 

rsons thought it would be. For instance there is 

rank Lambert, an English song composer returned 
to London from the war. The London Times 
writes about his recent recital there: “He has not 
as yet anything new to say. There are the same 
yearning sixths, the same wheedling semitones in 
them all—except ‘Sweet Afton,’ which has an en- 
gagingly infantile simplicity; and that is only a 
pose of another kind. ‘The Fighting Chance’ is no 
better; it pretends to place us in the thick of 
things, but we know very well that people who do 
things don’t talk like that, but only the man who 
reads in the papers about the things they have 
done.” 

eRe 

Philip Hale suggests that when a recitalist is 
late in beginning his concert, the audience be en- 
tertained with appropriate and instructive film pic- 
tures—“Say ‘The Death Bed of Mozart.’” 

RR e 

Mr. Johns, of the Victor Talking Machine, sends 
us a corrective communication which will reassure 
many persons on an important matter : 

One of the members of my staff has just recently called 
my attention to a paragraph on page 14 of the MusIcaL 
Courter for November 27, concerning records of Patti's 
voice, from which it would appear that all available Patti 
records had gone to gather the dust of centuries in the 
vaults of the Paris Opera. 

As a matter of fact, we are carrying these records as 
usual in our catalogue, and I think perhaps it might be 
well to correct any misapprehension which may exist on 


this point. 
nme 


Will someone please page Richard Strauss, and 
while he is about it, also Arnold Schénberg? Time 
was when no music could be discussed or any 
tonal topic written about without frequent—and 
often frightful—mention of their names. Where 
are the “art anarchs” of yesteryear? 

eRe, 


Dr. I. L. Nascher went uown Greenwich Village 
and studied the Bohemians in their own jungle. He 
comes to the conclusion that Bohemianism is a mild 
form of insanity (or “esthesiomania,” as he calls 
it scientifically) marked by erratic moral opinions 
which are contrary to those of the average normal 
men and women. However, finds the doctor, “it 
is not possible to fix a standard of morals applicable 
to all places and to all times.” And to all persons, 
he should have added. To most true Bohemians 
in Greenwich Village, we learn, the little matter of 
«a marriage ceremony is merely one of personal taste 
—like choosing between shoes and sandals. “Of 
course, shoes are a bit more conventional (even in 
the Village), but no one can deny that sandals 
pinch less. Shoes and marriage both pinch least 


in the Greenwich Village class.” 
nee 


Marianne Brandt, co-creator of Kundry in “Par- 
sifal” at Bayreuth, in her day one of the world’s 
greatest contraltos, is in dire want. Henry T. 
Finck very generously published the attached in the 
Evening Post Magazine last Saturday: 


Poor Marianne Brandt’s merry days are past. For some 
years before the war she taught in Vienna, and not a few of 
her pupils were Americans. One of these pupils, now well 
and favorably known in our concert halls, Rosalie Miller, 
has asked me to say a word in behalf of my former artistic 
idol, now freezing and starving in a garret through no 
fault of her own. Miss Miller asks her friends to send 
her concentrated foods and warm clothing in small pack- 
ages of not over ten pounds, because larger ones are apt 
to be stolen on the trains. Address them to Marianne 
Prandt, Kostlergasse 6-8, 6, Bezirk, Vienna, Austria. 

Here is a pathetic extract from a letter by Miss Brandt 
to Miss Miller: “Have you an idea of what it means for 
me to write a letter now? My fingers are stiff and cold, 
like iron and wood. It is six degrees in the room. No 
coal, no wood for the stoves, on foggy days no lights, as 
we have very little gas and electricity permitted each day. 
It is a dreadful existence. From the cold floor I have a 
foot and leg stiff to the knee for eight weeks. In bed it 
becomes better; as soon as I walk or go out it is worse. 
This goes also with the bad nourishment; we lack every- 
thing—meat, eggs, fat, milk, sugar. Sometimes you can 
get one or another at enormous prices. We live mostly 
with polenta, kartoffelwalz, gries and potatoes. Butter 
is 160 kronen a kilo and not to be had. If there is a week 
with American pork or beef, I get one dekagram for my 
person, and we have not enough flour for one and one- 
quarter ‘Laib’ (bread). Can you believe it? 

“Now, Rosalie, take assurance that your letter brought 
a ray of sun in the darkness of my life. God bless you 
for it. Give my love to mamma, and take it for yourself 
from yours, MARIANNE BRANDT. 


eee 


Some years ago H. E. Krehbiel published a book 
entitled “Chapters of Opera.” Very recently he 
came out with a new work named “More Chapters 


of Opera.” What is worrying us now is whether 
he will call his third volume “Still More Chapters 
of Opera,” or “And Yet More Chapters of Opera.” 
RRe 
The Krehbiel book tells, among other things, 
about the seasons at the Metropolitan Opera under 
Conried, and at the Manhattan Opera under Ham- 
merstein. What it does not tell, however, and what 
is known to only a few persons is the true story of 
the starting of the Hammerstein scheme as the 
result of a Conried mistake. The De Reszke 
brothers were anxious to return to the Metropoli- 
tan but when it came to signing with Conried their 
American representative found the new manager 
bent on saving the very few thousand dollars asked 
by the De Reszkes as an increase. The De Reszkes 
were disgusted and cabled to their aforesaid New 
York man that they would head their own company 
and give opera here if he could secure a suitable 
theater. House after house was tried but in vain. 
Finally the De Reszke agent heard that Hammer- 
stein had the habit of building new theaters on the 
slightest provocation. The opera man called on 
Oscar in his office at the Victoria vaudeville theater 
and explained the situation. Oscar laughed in- 
credulously and said: “I go into grand opera? Why, 
] know nothing about music. I’m an expert on 
trained horses and educated dogs.” However, when 
he understood that the De Reszkes were in earnest, 
he went to the ’phone and asked a big contractor 
whether he would build a theater for the two great 
singers. The answer was the subsequent erection 
of the Manhattan. The De Reszke plan fell through, 
but Oscar had caught the fever by that time and 
he went to Paris with their representative and 
under his guidance engaged a company and secured 
a repertoire, chiefly French, because certain operatic 
and publishing interests blocked his plans in the 
direction of the Italian works. He engaged the late 
Cleofonte Campanini for 13,000 francs per month 
but after the latter had made his big hit Oscar 
went to him and said: “TI agreed to pay you 13,000 
francs per month. You aren’t worth it. You are 
worth 20,000 francs. Here’s your new contract.” 
Marv Garden was on Oscar’s list of possibilities for 
his first season, and he wished to have a talk with 
her at his hotel. She was then rehearsing ardu- 
ously and sent word that if Hammerstein desired 
to make a proposition he might’call at her home. 
Oscar resented the message and left Paris with- 
out engaging Mary Garden. The next year, how- 
ever, he signed her, whether at his hotel or at her 
home, history has not revealed. And finally, it 
should be stated, that another incentive for Oscar 
to enter the opera business once it called him, lay 
in the fact that many years before he had run a 
dog, pony, and monkey show in partnership with 
Conried, had quarrelled with him, and could not 
bear the thought of seeing him a real and unmo- 
lested “impresario” with a silk hat, fur coat, and 
the right to call prima donnas by their first name. 
We furnish all this unfamiliar information gratis 
to Mr. Krehbiel for his third opus, and if he de- 
sires corroboration and further horrible details, let 
him apply to William Thorner. 
eRe 
Those New York critics who immediately after 
the Heifetz debut here called him a passing phe- 
nomenon whose success would not last more than 
a season, at last have their prophecy fulfilled. At 
his latest recital there was an empty seat. It was 
in the box office, for noe was sold out. 
» 


An admirer of Marie Tiffany, who noticed that 
the name of her réle in “The Blue Bird” is called 
Milk, asks’ whether there is not every reason to 
change its title to Cream. 

eRe 

At any rate, it surely will be Grade A Milk. 

eRe 


William Reddick, successful composer and ar- 
ranger of delightful negro spirituals, should take 
a hand at setting to music these joyous negro lyrics 
of the early days of our part in the war. The 
author is unknown: 

Co’se I ain’t sayin’ I won’t do 

Jes’ what my country wants me to; 

But dere’s one job dat I fo’see 

Ain’t gwine to ’tach itself to me. 
Um-um. Not me. 


Dat’s dis yere airplane stuff. No, boss; 
T’ll bear some other kind o’ cross, 
Like ride a mule or tote a gun, 


But I ain’t flirtin’ wit de sun. 
m-um. Not me. 


Ef I must do de loop-de-loop, 

Let it be ’roun’ some chicken coop. 

I don’ want to be up whah de crows 

Kin claim I’s trompin’ on deir toes. 
Um-um. Not me, 


It sho looks sweet, I don’t deny, 

To go a-oozin’ thoo de sky; 

But dat’s fo’ folks dat’s in de mood 

To give up love, an’ gin, an’ food, 
m-um. Not me. 


So I'll jes’ wait till Gabriel brings 

Dem good ole fashioned angel wings; 

Den, as I pass de airplanes by, 

In pity I'll look down an’ sigh, 
Um-um. Dat’s me. 


RReR 

We hold that $7 per parquet seat for “La 
Juive” is profiteering. 

eReR, 

Pier Tirindelli, who was concert master at the 
London Covent Garden Opera when Hans Richter 
was the conductor, tells a characteristic story of 
the queer old Hans and his wonderful memory. 
At the final performance of the season, “Gétter- 
dammerung” was the opera, and toward its close 
one of the trumpeters blew a B flat instead of B 
natural. When the curtain fell, Richter tried to 
find the culprit but he had flown in fear. Ten 
months later the new session of opera began at 
Covent Garden and at the opening rehearsal the 
orchestral players crowded about the conductor to 
greet him. The perpetrator of the B flat shook 
hands and said: “How do you do, Doctor?” Richter 
leaned down from his little platform and pulling 
the trumpeter playfully by the ear, said: “B natu- 
ral.” 

nr e 

Probably the attached is good for H. T. Parker 
puts it in his Boston Transcript column via the 
New York Evening Post: 

ScHERZz0 CHAIKOVSKIENNE. 

He wields his steel baton like murd’rous Cain 
And makes me feel arpeggios of pain 

From scalp to toe. 
With nerves for strings and violins of lymph 
My dentist sings his most Pathetic Symph- 

Ony- of woe! 

eRe 

Suggestion for orchestral “Pop” program: why 
not play Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” a 
Massenet suite, Strauss waltz, and Liszt’s second 
rhapsody. 

ner, 

Aileen St. John Brenon asks: “Do prima donnas 
always glare at one another and tear each other’s 
reputations to pieces? Is there such a thing as 
friendship between two sopranos? Or is their sole 
intercourse carried on by the sharpened tongue, the 
bitter retort, and the poisoned dart? Do all sing- 
ers quarrel over the possession of the star dress- 
ingroom? Do they all underestimate the ability 
of the other fellow, and search for the flaws and 
minimize the gifts? Do words of esteem and ad- 
miration ever pass between them? Just to prove 
that professional jealousy counts for nothing when 
two real artists come into contact, consider the case 
of Claudia Muzio and Mary Garden. The two 
singers enjoy a very real friendship behind the foot- 
lights, but it was not until comparatively recently 
that Miss Garden heard Miss Muzio sing. She at- 
tended a performance of “Aida” which is one of 
Miss Muzio’s most brilliant roles, and a day or two 
afterward Miss Muzio received the following 
letter : 


Dear Mademoiselle Muzio: 

I heard you sing for the first time last Thursday, and 
oh! how beautiful it was. I have never heard on the 
Metropolitan stage such singing; it was too divine, and | 
must tell you, for I love everything that is lovely in art; 
and besides your great voice, you were most charmingly 
lovely last Thursday. 

With every good wish, 
Sincerely yours, 
Mary GARDEN. 
eRe 


There is a shortage of pennies, says the Treasury 
Department. How then are the country church 
organists to be paid? 

nere 

A children’s union is forming for shorter hours 
of piano practise. 

2 8 
No other babe could coo so 
*Sweet as Miss Caruso. 
* The office boy says it should be “ 
a 

It is, withal, a Merry Christmas. 

lief and we’re going to stick to it. 
LEONARD LIEBLING, 


sweetly.” 


That’s our be- 








CAMPANINI’S SUCCESSOR? 

“Le roi est mort; vive le roi!” And with Cam- 
panini laid in an untimely grave, interest in his suc- 
cessor is rife. It is hardly probable that the direc- 
tors of the Chicago Opera Association will select 
anyone to head the company for the balance of the 
season [he business affairs are in the 
capable hands of Herbert M. Johnson, and_ the 
tistic plans for the entire season, which had all 
general director, will be car 
company’s 


resent 


been made by the late 
leadership of the 
principal conductor, Gino Marinuzzi 
Practically every operatic impresario—past, pres 
non-successful has 
Campa- 
Henry 
Antonio 


ried out under the 


successful o1 


nt or tuture, 
been “mentioned” for the 
nini took to his sick bed—Andreas Dippel, 
Russell, Max Rabinoff, Morris Gest, 
Scotti, Fortune Gallo and many others 

lo consider these names separately, it is indeed 
very doubtful if Andreas Dippel, whose manageria! 
ventures in this country have never been crowned 
seriously considered. He 


position since 


with success, would be 
was tried once in Chicago, and there probably is 
very little inclination to experiment with him again, 
especially in view of the lack of accomplishment 
which he has shown since he parted from the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia Company, 

Henry Russell has more of a chance, notwith 
standing the experience which Eben D. Jordan had 
with him in Boston, and notwithstanding the fact 
that Mr, Russell has, perhaps, more enemies than 
anyone else who was ever in the business of an 
operatic impresario, ‘There is reason to believe, 
however, that Mr. Russell has strong backing in 
certain influential quarters—(influential in New 
York at least)—though whether or not their in 
fluence extends to Chicago is not known. It is plaus 
ible to suppose that the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany would like to see a less independent director 
in Chicago, one with whom arrangements and com- 
promises could more easily be made, and one who 
did not have the—for the Metropolitan—unhappy 
propensity of discovering new star artists, and also 
of not hesitating to pay high prices, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of Gino Marinuzzi. The Metro- 
politan authorities had long known that he was the 
best available conductor in Italy, but they would 
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not pay the price he asked. Campanini was per- 
fectly willing to do so, the consequence being that 
Chicago has an opera conductor who would have 
made the same sensation at the Metropolitan. 
Henry Russell may not have the backing of the 
Metropolitan interests that might be desirous of 
playing politics with Chicago’s aspirations, but it 
would not be surprising if those interests were 
friendly to Mr. Russell. 

Max Rabinoff is in Paris, but not in music. He 
is making twice as much money as he could lose 
giving opera in the same length of time. How- 
ever, Max is determined to give opera again, and 
swears that he is coming back here to do so as soon 
as he has made a million dollars, which will not 
take him very long now. But at that, we expect 
to see Rabinoff at the head of his own company— 
but not in Chicago. 

Morris Gest has operatic aspirations, as exclu- 
sively announced in the MusicaL Courter’s inter- 
view with him printed last summer, but Morris 
Gest’s interests are in New York. Just now he is 
too busy with half a dozen big productions to give 
his attention to opera, which has interested him for 

long, long time. Had Oscar Hammerstein lived, 
Gest would, without doubt, have been associated 
with him in the promised revival of his operatic 
activities, and now that Oscar has gone, Gest will 
be in the opera field—but not in Chicago. He is 

New Yorker of New York, and we predict that 
either.the old Manhattan or the new Century will 
see opera within the next two years under his 
direction. 

Antonio Scotti has had a very limited and special 
experience in the field of operatic direction and he 
hardly would be considered seriously for the posi- 
tion, as his selection would mean a rather more 
intimate connection with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company than Chicago has hitherto favored. 

Fortune Gallo has had more practical experience 
in the direction of opera than any other man on 
the list, but it is doubtful whether he would agree 
to give up the independence which has been his 
for so long to become subject to the vagaries and 
internal politics of a board of directors. Finan- 


cially, too, the offer would have to be a large one 
to tempt him. 


CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI, 
General director of the Chicago Opera Association whose death is mourned by the 
whole country. 
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Taking all in all, it looks very much as if the 
situation will go along on preconceived lines for 
the present season. ‘The most likely solution of 
the problem would be simply the continuance of 
Mr. Johnson in charge of the business affairs of 
the company and Gino Marinuzzi to look out for 
the artistic end. 

A combination—open or secret—between the 
Chicago and Metropolitan would be regrettable 
from the standpoint of the public. The competi- 
tion of the two companies in New York has been 
very healthy for opera. And since the Chicago 
forces came here, there has been an open-handed 
policy at the Metropol tan in regard to producing 
opera on a suitable scale that never prevailed there 
before. 


I SEE THAT— 


The entire musical world mourns the death of Campanini. 

Puccini will probably write an opera around the play, “The 
Son-Daughter.” 

About 6,000 persons attended the opening of “The Way- 
farer” at the Madison Square Garden, New York. 

Caruso is the proud father of a daughter. 

Ralph Leopold plays Grainger’s “The Warriors” with the 
Philharmonic Society of New York, January 29-30 

Fernando Carpi arrived from Paris last Thursday. 

Grace Porterfield Polk will work during the winter season 
in Miami, Fla. 

December 16 was the 149th anniversary of Beethoven's 
birth. 

Maeterlinck begins his transcontinental lecture tour at 
Carnegie Hall, January 2. 

A slight fire at Aeolian Hall caused the postponement of 
Alice Moncrieff’s song recital to December 29. 

Mrs. Noble McConnell has recovered from a severe throat 
operation. 

Anna Fitziu is featuring Mana-Zucca’s “The Big Brown 
Bear.” F 

Tamaki Miura charmed San Antonio with a song recital 
in costume. 

Claudia Muzio is making records for the Pathe Freres 
Phonograph Company. 

Hulda Lashanska became the mother of a daughter on 
December 15. 

“A Tirindelli Evening’’ was given on December 1 at the 
studio of Charlotte Lund. 

Richard Buhlig gives his fourth piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall on January 2. 

Reed Miller has appeared as soloist in “The 
over one hundred times. 

Under any and all circumstances Schumann-Heink is 
good sport. 

Louise Homer is recovering from a severe fall on the 
ice at Lake George. 

Harcourt Farmer has been appointed Montreal corrc- 
spondent of the Musica, Courier, 

Tetrazzini is meeting with unprecedented success on her 
Pacific Coast tour. 

Albert Bagby has won his suit against millionaire Dy 
Lamar’s estate, securing judgment for $90,000, 

Augusta Cottlow gives a piano recital in Aeolian Hall on 
January 8. 

Horatio Parker is dead. 

Marguerite Fontrese is giving a concert for the benefit of 
an Italian church in New York. 

Anthony Sinigalliano has opened a violin studio in New 
York, 

Pietro A. Yon is giving a series of lectures on “the organ 
as an instrument for the popular public.” 

John Prindle Scott gives a program of his own composi 
tions at the Plaza Hotel on January 27. 

Marinuzzi is likely to be Campanini’s successor as di 
rector of the Chicago Opera Association, 

Ethel Frank gives her first New York recital on January 

_ 8 since her return from Europe. 

Baltimore will hear at least twenty-two orchestral con 
certs during the season. 

Dai Buell became so ill at her Aeolian Hall recital that 
she could not continue her program. 

Mario Rubini is a protege of Alessandro Dolci. 

Beatrice Bowman appeared as Gilda in “Rigoletto” with 
the Boston English Opera Company. 

McCormack, Fitziu and Menges will be the soloists at the 
next Commodore musicale, 

The Pittsburgh season sale of tickets for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts showed an increase of more than 
$7,000 over that of last season. 

Lambert Murphy ushers in the New Year with a recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of January | 

Opinions differ as to whether Paderewski will ever play 
in public again, 

Carmine Fabrizio is in demand as a violin soloist since 
his return from war work. 

Boston recently heard John Powell in a program of danc 
music for piano. 

Ornstein’s appearance with the Boston Orchestra was so 
successful that he was immediately engaged for an- 
other concert with that organization. 

Annie S. Lugrin, of St. John, New Brunswick, died on 
November 30. 

“Goyescas” had its first hearing in Paris as a novelty at 
the Paris Opera on December 15. 

Mischa Levitzki has been booked for his fifth perform- 
ance of the season with the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Charles T. Griffes is seriously ill. 

Mme, Borghild Langaard has a repertory of six hundred 





Messiah” 


songs. 
Albert Spalding gives his first recital of the season in 
Carnegie Hall next Saturday afternoon. 
John Aubert, Swiss pianist, arrived in America last week. 
A divorce has been granted to Desire Defrere, a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Opera Association. 
The Bohemian Club gives a dinner in honor of Mrs. F, S. 
Coolidge on December 26 at the Biltmore. 
G. N. 
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[This is the second of a series of articles promised concerning the work of supervisors and teachers of music.—Editor’s Note.] 


The importance of instrumental classes as a part of our regular school curriculum 
can not be overestimated. Here and there throughout the country school systems have 
adopted this method, with varying results. It is safe to assume that the only successful 
way it can be accomplished is to organize it thoroughly as part of the regular school 
work. At a recent State Teachers’ meeting held at Albany the writer had the pleasure 
of listening to a discussion of this work as carried on by D. E. Mattern, director of 
instrumental music in the public schools of Ithaca, N. Y., and was so pleased with the 
material submitted by Mr. Mattern that he takes the liberty of publishing herewith the 
paper as read in this conference: 

“Teaching instrumental music in a public school system involves more responsibility 
than is often realized. The child’s artistic development along these lines is in the hands 
of the director for better or for worse. The whole community will soon reflect the 
results in either a healthy and stimulating interest in instrumental music or the reverse. 

“To attain worthwhile results it is very necessary that the instructor should be an 
integral part of the teaching force. If he is a professional orchestra player who gives 
only his spare time to the work for a little ‘side money’ as is often the case, he too often 
merely succeeds in worrying and discouraging a crowd of tired and restless youngsters 
compelled to wait until after school hours for their lessons, while their more fortunate 
companions are set at liberty. Successful work with a group of beginners demands 
in the writer’s opinion a teacher who has gone through the mill of public school experi- 
ence—preferably one who has had actual grade teaching in other subjects and has worked 
out his own pedagogical methods. The associate teachers should be school teachers 
who are musicians as well, carefully chosen for their sympathetic interest in the work. 
There is need to be constantly on one’s guard against the exploiters who would capitalize 
the much-abused ‘community’ idea as applied to violin classes. 

“The school system has a right to demand that instrumental work, if it is to have a 
place in the curriculum, shall be able to stand on its own feet as an educational asset. 
Properly conducted it can do this. It does not take a trained psychologist to see imme- 
diately the sharp demarcation between the mental calibers of different pupils in a sight 
reading violin class. This activity demands as much manual skill, surely, as basket- 
weaving, sewing, wood-working, and other vocational arts. It needs as intense concen- 
tration and mental discipline as mental arithmetic. It satisfies the child’s craving for 
self- -expression, and what artistic medium is better than music? 

“There is no room here to speak of the campaign of education and interest that 
is so necessary to the inauguration of this work in a community. Such a procedure 
calls for all the resourcefulness and personality of the director. He must convince not 
only the children, but the school board, the teachers, the local board of commerce, and 
the press, if he is to enlist their support in reaching the general public. A systematic 


census of the whole field, mimeographed letters sent home to the children, little lecture- 
recitals at the schools-—all are needed to get the movement into swing. 

“England has set us an example in organization that we would do well to copy. 
Violin classes were organized into a union of school orchestras under a central com- 
mittee of management, including such men as Sir Frederic Bridge and Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, and sponsored by members of the nobility. A system of scholarships and 
competitions was established and a journal published called The Young Musician, 

“The teaching material was standardized. Representatives were sent out to examine 
every school and select those to compete in the great annual festival in London. As 
many as seven thousand violin pupils have played together at the Crystal Palace. The 
admission charges pays all the expenses of the organization including music, scholarships, 
etc. In 1915 it was estimated that three-fourths of a million pupils had received their 
violin instruction in the schools. The enthusiasm and incentive to work that can be 
induced by such competitions is quite evident. Why can we not look forward to having 
such competitions between schools or even State competitions .in this country? 

“We have said that successful class teaching demands an educator-musician as its 
head. Naturally following and next in importance is a systematized procedure at each 
lesson based on a course of study that has not ‘dropped any stitches’ but leads the child 
easily from one step to the next. Such a course must be dependent on the teacher's 
ability in selecting and originating material. 

“Experience has proved that certain essentials in methods of presenting violin 
instruction to classes cannot be overlooked, if soundly successful results are to be 
attained. In enumerating some of these the writer wishes to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to his generous co-workers, Dr. Albert Mitchell, of Boston; B. F. Stuber, of Akron, 
Ohio, and Joseph E. Maddy, of Rochester, N. Y., for many helpful suggestions. Briefly 
re: some of the essentials are: 

. “Carefully avoiding the combining of the separate activities of bowing, fingering, 
and note reading until each has. been patiently and separately developed 

“Special exercises for the bow-hand. The fingers and thumb of the bow-hand 
pone » Mexing and strengthening as well as those of the left hand. 

“Developing equally the use of all parts of the bow. Very small rubber bands 
may ‘ie put on the bow stick marking the upper, lower, and middle thirds. Separate 
bowing practice before a mirror is insisted upon as a definite part of the day’s practice. 

4. “Devitalizing exercises for the left hand. As in voice training, it is often most 
difficult to get a beginner to allow himself to be free from mental uneasiness and the 
resulting muscular tenseness. Such exercises tend to put the pupil into a natural, passive 
= amenable to the teacher’s suggestions, and hasten his progress. 

“Developing and strengthening all four fingers of the left hand from the very 














What New York and Boston Critics Said of The New Elshuco Trio 


Elias Breeskin Willem Willeke Aurelio Giorni 


Violinist 


Cellist 


Pianist 


CRITICS ALL OF ONE ’MIND 


“It was a program furnishing delightful variety ; 

€ the three players won recognition for their work. 

They are all artists of recognized individual ability. 

Their delivery contained good balance, fine rhythm, 

beautiful feeling and admirable style. It was a fine 

performance by a new body of ensemble players.”— 
New York Sun. 





“Their playing throughout the program was well 
balanced in tonal quality and showed a high degree 
of finish.’—Evening Mail, 


“A fine audience gave token of its approval of the 
brilliantly played program with judicious and emphatic 
applause, The cello of Willem Willeke, the violin of 
Elias Breeskin and Aurelio Giorni’s piano were heard 
in singularly beautiful collaboration of a knowingly 
chosen program.”—Telegraph. 


“Schubert’s beautiful Trio fell gratefully on the ear. 
Those who find chamber music boresome, really ought 
to be introduced to the wholesale beauty of a Schubert 
Trio, They would be converted to admirers of one 
of the most interesting phases of musical art. The 
spirit dominating the trio was one of intellectual con- 
cord, the recurring themes being developed by each 
member in the appropriate mood.”—New York 
Herald. 





“PURITY OF INTONATION, PRECISION, IN- 
GRATIATING DELICACY.”. -H. E. KREHBIEL. 
“Richard Epstein, the pianist, whose exquisite play- 


ing contributed much to put the trio in the front rank Photo by Mishkin, N. Y. 





of our chamber music institutions, died last summer, 
and was reverently named on last night's bill, The 
ideals of the trio have remained unimpaired, and last 
night’s performance. was characterized by purity of 
intonation, precision, and ingratiating delicacy.” 


H. E. Krehbiel, in the New York Tribune. 


“PLAY TOGETHER UNDERSTANDINGLY, 
SYMPATHETICALLY, AND ELASTICALLY.” 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, 

“They play together understandingly, sympatheti- 
cally, elastically. Mr. Willeke’s cello is broad and 
deeply soulful. Mr, Giorni’s touch and tone are ad- 
mirably light, flowing and plastic. Mr. Breeskin 
plays the violin parts intelligently, skilfully, straight- 
forwardly.”—H. T. Parker, in the Boston Transcript. 


eae trio went conscientiously through the task. 
Mr, Giorni played glibly and his runs in Schubert's 
music ended as with the flourish and crack of a whip. 
Mr. Willeke was not too sentimental in Schubert's can- 
tilenas. The whole performance had life.”—Philip 
Hale, in the Boston Herald. 


“The members of the trio are all well known and 
capable artists. They make a good ensemble, and 
obviously care more about giving a good performance 
than about displaying their individual talents. They 
played the Schubert Trio melodiously and the Lekeu 
and Arensky works brilliantly. One hopes to hear 
these players often in the future.”—Boston Globe. 
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beginning by hammering the strings—all four together; one held down, all the others 


striking together; two fingers held down, two striking, etc. This is done without the 
use of the bow, and without particular attention to the spacing of the fingers; the aim 
being to perfect the working of the mechanism and gain muscular co-ordination. Finger 
extension is developed in like manner, ’ 

6. “Pizzicato playing of small phrases. These have first been sung by the class; the 
teacher dictating orally and assisting occasionally at the piano. J 

“On the A string (A being do; later, D, repeating the same on the D string)— 
Do, re, do; do, re, mi, re, do; then do, re, mi, fa, mi, re, do. These are sung until a 
distinct tonal concept is established. Not until thén is any attempt made to reproduce 
the same by picking it out on the violin. 2 “Te } 

“Alert school music supervisors are recognizing the value of the contribution which 
properly conducted instrumental instruction is making toward keener ear-training and 
The eventual correlation of the vocal with the instrumental is bound to 


sight-reading. ! ; 1 
Public school music will then stand for sounder 


result in mutual benefit for both. 


musicianship, a , ‘ a : 
7. “The first combining of bowing and fingering. The teacher orally dictates the 


fingers to be used in playing a short phrase after playing it upon the piano—the melody 
and an octave lower as a sort of fundamental bass. Playing the piano with the children 
welds the class together in a way that cannot be made possible by using the violin. 
Furthermore, if the teacher plays his violin with the class he cannot distinguish their 
mistakes. After a time rapid individual tests without the aid of the piano are given 
while the class rests and observes. Promotions are based on these tests. 

“Strength and assurance come to the pupil through many repetitions guided by the 
ever-patient, kindly interest of the teacher. The wise teacher constantly encourages. 
He puts himself on the pupil’s level and then shows him how to take the next step higher. 

8. “The first note-reading. This is from the simplest possible chart—at first, only 
the upper half of the scale of D,—the first four fingers on the A string. The fingers 
must now look out for themselves, The pupil must not take his eyes away from the 
wall chart. The teacher plays the phrases with the left hand and points at the chart 
with the right. : 

“After the child has been drilled on the fingers and letters and can sing from the 
chart (within the proper compass of his voice, of course) the drill in playing while 
following the pointer begins, and he develops that most valuable asset in music, quick 
sight-reading. : 

“Great care should be used in choosing the first printed material. Among the books 
most suitable for class instruction the writer has used Mitchell’s ‘Public School Class 
Method’ (Ditson), Laoureaux, ‘Violin School’ (Schirmer), ‘Municipal Violin Method’ 
(Fischer), and Gruenberg’s ‘Elementary Violin Lessons’ (Boston Music Company). All 
these are good, supplemented with other material to meet the needs of your classes 
according to their age, ability and number. F 

“No private teacher can hope to succeed at this most exacting work until he has 
carefully studied, at first hand, the methods of an expert class teacher, and carried them 
into practice with every possible resource at his command, Beyond and above these 
technical demands he must be able by the inspiring touch of his personality to fan into 
a glowing flame the spark that lies smouldering in each life. It is through the impact 
of such teaching on the lives of the children that America’s future musicians and music 
lovers are to come into their own. ; 

“Last, but finally as important, is a standardized equipment for each child. This 
includes: (a) Becker pegs. These do not slip. They permit of accurate tuning while 
using the bow. They can be put on by the local dealer. (b) Steel E. We use the 
Black Diamond brand. A time and temper saver. Many artists now use steel E strings. 
(c) Fingerboard chart. This aids the pupil to visualize the actual spacing of the fingers 
and to get a sense of this spacing established. A necessity in class instruction, as it 
greatly assists ear training. The pupil first ‘visualizes,’ then later hears the interval to 
be played. (d) Locke shoulder-rest. This insures a good position of the left arm and 
frees the hand from gripping the neck of the violin—the greatest enemy of good intona- 
tion., (e) Dummy violin and bow. This device gives at once a correct conception of 
straight bowing, and is incidentally a godsend to the neighbors of the beginning pupil. 
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Round-headed tacks are used to develop a sense of spacing; a sort of touch system. A 
round dowel-rod serves as a bow which must be drawn straight through a narrow groove, 
or it sticks. Dr. Mitchell in his ‘Teacher’s Manual’ explains this in fall (f) Manuflex. 
A patent device for quickly making stiffened fingers supple. 

“It will be evident to any teacher who has tried to work with eight or ten beginners 
at once, that the private teacher’s methods are insufficient to meet the multiplied demand 
on the class teacher’s time and nerves. Armed with adequate equipment and teaching 
material a competent teacher can attack squarely and successfully all the problems of 
bowing, intonation, correct position, tone quality, rhythm, and sight reading, and con- 
fidently invite the honest criticism of musicians as to the results obtained. This has 
been done often and convincingly enough to make the above statement hold true. 

“Class teaching by ‘observation’ should be in homeopathic doses administered from 
time to time during the lesson as a means of resting the class, but not, as is practised 
by some teachers, making the whole class listen throughout the lesson while each child 
in turn gets only three or four minutes of actual supervised playing. A small boy’s 
power of attention and observation will be quickly used up under this procedure—he . 
will be far more interested in a fencing match with his and the next boy’s fiddle bow. 
It is a question of learning to do by doing, though a certain proportion of the lesson 
must be devoted to illustration by the teacher. Simply playing a piano accompaniment 
and giving verbal directions will turn out wooden fiddlers. 

“For recording progress, a violin class record card can be used. This is posted in 
the front of the pupil’s instruction book, and shows the advancement of each pupil in 
finger-playing, dictation, scales, orchestra work, etc. This, with the practise card, signed 
at home each week, and presented at each lesson, gives both the teacher and the parent 
a check on the child’s progress. It pays also to write out very definitely the assignment 
for each week in the front of the instruction book. This stimulates the parents’ interest 
and induces a feeling of responsibility in the supervision of home practice. If the child 
fails to appear for a lesson, a special blank form is sent to him filled out by a student 
assistant. When summoned he is given his make-up lesson and taught the importance of 
keeping appointments. 

“Examinations come twice each year. An attractive pin is given to those completing 
one term’s work, At the end of the year a concert and demonstration is given at which 
time the prize violins are awarded. The greatest incentive, however, is to become a 
member of one of the orchestras, and to take part in the concerts and trips which make 
this fruition of the work so delightful. The same incentive is held out to the pupils 
in the classes for band instruments. 

“Promotions and demotions should constantly be made as a result of individual 
tests, in order that all classes may be kept carefully graded. To obtain this evenness 
of grading in all classes is no small problem where the pupil must find time for all 
the demands of the schedule. It has been happily solved by having the violin classes 
going on at every school period every school day, and grading the children into classes 
at periods least conflicting with their program—preferably study periods. With a school 
day of eight forty-minute periods, five days a week, every child should be able to find 
a class which would fit his program and locate him in exactly the right grade. This 
will result in some classes being large and others small. It seems better to have the 
smallest children, those from seven to ten years of age, in smaller groups. The more 
advanced and older pupils can be taken in classes of from ten to twenty in number as 
they demand less individual attention. 

“With this constant regrading, as steady and thorough progress can be made possible 
as under private instruction. Yet the private teacher should be assured that when a 
pupil of talent is found in the schools he will be encouraged to take private lessons if 
his means will permit it. The function of the school violin teacher is to turn up the 
fertile soil—to give every child a chance with the more fortunate ones who can afford 
to pay for private instruction. The class teacher is not concerned with the production 
of concert artists, and he should be very slow indeed in encouraging children to enter 
a professional career. Having no axe to grind, he can afford to discourage the over- 
ambitious but untalented pupil, and save him from loss of money, bitter disillusionment 
and possibly a wrecked career. If the teacher has a conscience he must do this. The 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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NEW AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA, 
UMPHS AS LUCIA 

“Evelyn Scotney, the young American soprano, now among 
the crescent stars of the Metropolitan, derived another sub- 
stantial success last evening for her capital impersonation and 
beautiful singing of the heroine role of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor.’ 
Her ‘ormance easily was the feature of the somewhat un- 
i eventful projection of the perenaial Donizetti favorite.”"—New 
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“In ‘Lucia’ the part of the heroine was assigned to Miss 
fivelya  Bootmay, who acquitted herself of her difficult task bril- 


liantly."—New York Evening Post, December 15, 1919. ork 


“EVELYN SCOTNEY TRIUMPHS AS LUCIA.” 


“NEW METROPOLITAN PRIMA DONNA 
MADE A REAL SUCCESS.” 


“ACQUITTED HERSELF OF HER DIFFICULT 
TASK BRILLIANTLY.” 


“Last evening’s ‘Lucia’s’ sextet included, besides Miss Scot- 
Amata, Bada and Martino.”—-New 





“Lucia di. Lammermoor’ was sun 
politan with a new singer in the title part. 


as 
a voice of good power. Her Li 
respects excellent. It was for a debut an encouraging 
ormance and deserving of the applause it received.”—New 
Tribune, December 14, I919. 


—New York Morning Telegraph 





—New York Times 


and 


—New York Evening Post 


“The opera of the evening was ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ in 
which Evelyn Scotney was afforded an opportunity to display 
her grasp of the name part. M Scotney was at one time 
a member of the Boston Opera Company 
ge She has been heard at the Metropolitan in ‘La Juive.’ 

er singing last night was best in flowing cantilena.”—New 
York Evening Telegram, December 14, 1919. 
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Princess in ‘La Juive,’ in % 1S 
was in “It (‘Marta’) was followed in the evening by Donizetti’s 
‘Lucia,’ with Miss Scotney, latest warbler in Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza’s aviary, in the title role."—-New York American, Decem- 


ber 14, 1919. 
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Mozart Society Announces Schedule 


Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and president of the 
New York Mozart Society, is tremendously enthusiastic 
over the impending season of this representative New 
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MRS. NOBLE McCONNELL, 
President of the Mozart Society. 


York society. Never before has the membership been so 
large, and this applies to the singing members (the Mozart 
Choral) and the regular membership as well. The many 
previous excellent concerts and musicales, when the most 
famous soloists in America appeared, the successful annual 
“White and Gold” breakfast, the social eclat attending all 
affairs under her leadership, all this has brought renown 
to the New York Mozart Society, making membership in 
it a privilege. Each member receives six membership cards, 
one for each afternoon musicale, and two tickets each for 
the three evening concerts. Guest tickets are to be had 
for the afternoon musicales. 

Richard T. Percy’s work as conductor of various choral 
organizations attracted notice, and when Mrs. McConnell 
was looking for a representative New York man to lead 
the singing forces, due consideration led to his engage- 
ment. An engaging personality, a tactful, real American 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Conductor of the Mozart Society. 


is Mr. Percy, and allied with all this is thorough musical 
knowledge, intimate understanding of the human voice 
(leading singers are his pupils). Thus it is no wonder 
“he has made good,” to quote the president. The choral 
has this season grown in numbers, approaching the set 
limit of 100 singers, but a few more will be accepted. 
Inquiry may be made of the secretary of the club (tele- 
phone Bryant 7286), or of Mr. Percy, at Carnegie Hall. 

Dancing will be a novelty this season during the after- 
noon musicales, which will take place in an adjoining, 
soundpronf room, a fine orchestra furnishing the music. 
Followi:z ‘s the complete schedule of the season, includ- 
ing all ait-rnoon musicales and concerts: November 1, 2 
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o'clock, first musicale; December 6, 2 o'clock, second 
musicale, Delphine March, mezzo soprano; Mary Cooper, 
violinist; John Campbell, tenor, soloists; December 16, 
8:30 o'clock, first private concert—Charles Hackett, solo- 
ist; January 3, 2 o'clock, third musicale; February 7, 2 
o’clock, fourth musicale; February 17, 8:30 o'clock, second 
private concert; March 6, 2 o’clock, fifth musicale; April 
10, 2 o'clock, sixth musicale; April 20, 8:30 o'clock, third 
private concert; Saturday afternoon, May 1, annual “White 
and Gold” breakfast. 


Mrs. F. H. Wolf Presents MacDowell Program 


Dr. William A. Wolf presented Frances Harkness-Wolf 
in a piano recital at the Wolf Institute of Music, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. on Wednesday evening, November 26. Mrs. 
Wolf’s program was made up of works by the late Ed- 
ward A. MacDowell, and, as one of the Lancaster dailies 
aptly put it, she brought out the beauties of the composi- 
tions in a manner that defied criticism. The same paper 
also said that she proved to be possessed of abundant 
power, physically as well as in an artistic sense, and her 
concluding notes were as firm and steadfast as those of 
the opening number. 


Philharmonic Players Have Vacation 


There is a break in the regular series of Philharmonic 
concerts this week on account of the Christmas holidays. 
Directly after the holidays; however, the afchestra, with 
Josef Stransky conducting, will resume its performances 
in Carnegie Hall. The first three assisting artists to ap- 
pear with the Philharmonic in 1920 will be Rosita Renard, 
Eddy Brown and Olga Samaroff. 


Arthur Kraft Has Busy December 


The month of December has been especially active for 
that young and gifted Chicago tenor, Arthur Kraft. Only 
a partial list of his engagements are listed below. Mr. 
Kraft was to be soloist for the Tri-Cities, but owing to 
conflicting dates could not accept. December 8, he ap- 
peared in joint recital in Streator, Ill.; 9, Beloit, Wis.; 
11, Program Installation, Chicago; 14, Birchwood Musical 
Club, joint recital, Chicago; 15, Springfield, Ill.; 16, solo- 
ist with Chicago Madrigal Club; 17, Lake Forest, Ill.; 18, 
Milton, Wis., “Hymn of Praise”; 21, “Messiah,” Oak 
Park, Ill, afternoon and evening; 23, Highland Park, 
Christmas cantata, and on December 30, “Messiah,” Du- 
luth, Minn, . 
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FLORENCE EASTON AND RALPH LEOPOLD 
IN WASHINGTON. 
Ralph Leopold and Florence Easton opened a series 
of concerts in Washington, D. C., in joint recital on 
Thursday evening, November 20, both artiste being 
enthusiastically received. Mr. Leopold played toccata 
and fugue (Bach-Tausig), Chopin's nocturne in G@ 
major and scherzo in OC sharp minor, “Sonette de 
Petrarca” (Liszt), Debussy’s ballade and dance, 
“Paradise Birds" (Scott), “Orientale’ (Amani), as 
well as Grainger’s “Colonial Song” and paraphrase on 
Tschaikowsky'’s “Flower Waltz,” to which he added 
as encores “Papillon” (Olsen), “Music Bow” (Sauer), 
and rhapsodie No, 2 (Dohnanyi). Mme. Easton sang 
“Three Lonely Gardens” (Hlman), “The Dream” 
(Rubinstein), “Songs My Mother Taught Me” 
(Dvorék), “The First Primrose” (Grieg), “Chére 
Nuit” (Bachelet), “The Sea Beach” (Tietjens), “The 
Look” (Hausman), “To You" (Rodenbeck), and 
“The Grey Wolf,” by Burleigh. Among people of 
prominence in the audience were: Margaret Wilson, 
daughter of the President, with party of friends, and 
Mrs. Newton D. Baker. 


























GLASS RECITAL AT MALKIN SCHOOL 
Julia Glass, whose excellent piano playing has here 
tofore been praised in the columns of the Musical 
Courier, gave a solo recital at the Malkin Music 
School, December 7. Many who had previously heard 
her were delighted with the fine progress she has made. 
This sivteen-year-old girl displays maturity that hard 
ly goes with her few years; her technic, poetic feeling, 
poise and pedalling are all most commendable, assur- 
ing her of success before any New York concert audi 
ence. Her program follows: Thirty-two variations 
(Beethoven), preludes and scherzo (Chopin), “The 
Lark” (Glinka-Balakireff), prelude G minor (Rach 
maninoff), “On Wings of Song” ( Mendelssohn-Liszt) 

and polonaise in EB (Liaet). 
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ELIZABETH LENNOX TO TOUR. 


Elizabeth Lennow, the young contralto who is making 
her appearance this season under the management 
of Walter Anderson, will make a tour of the South 
in February, and in March she will remain in the 
Middle West. Miss Lennow’s past appearances have 
included one with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, in a performance 
of “Blectra” and “Media” at Carnegie Hall, also a 
joint recital in Washington with Arthur Middleton, 
a Southern tour with the Naval Military Training 
Station Glee Club and engagements at the Chicago 
Auditorium, with the Oil City Schubert Club, Kala- 
mazoo Musical Society and an appearance with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. With such important 
dates the young singer has started upon a career that 
promises to be erceedingly successful. 











A FEW OF THE HELEN MOLLER DANCERS. 
Amid the same artistic surroundings the Helen Moller 
Dancers gave their third concert of the season at the 
Helen Moller Temple in New York on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 16. “Cameo,” specially composed by 
Jessie Duke-Richardson for the occasion, was a splen- 
did introduction to the interesting program. Talent 
of no mean caliber was plainly evidenced throughout 
the evening, and the various dances programmed gave 
the participants, collectively, an opportunity to dis- 
play practically the entire gamut of emotions, 
“Passepied,” a very original dance with a balloon, 
was so well done that it had to be repeated. Aa is 
usual at all public appearances of the Moller Dancers, 
appropriate costumes were in evidence, and musician- 
ly accompaniments were furnished by Jessie Duke- 
Richardson at the piano, 














EDDY BROWN, 
The young and popular violinist, who recently filled 
three New York engagements in New York City 
within four days. 
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FREDERIC WARREN, 


Tenor and vocal teacher, who is inaugurating a series 
of ballad concerts in New York. 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO 
As Aida, in which opera of that name she scored her 
initial success of the season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She has just returned from South America 
after a series of operatic triumphs in Buenos Aires, 








A MUSICAL TRIO AEROPLANING, 
Left to right: Arne Nordskog, tenor and manager of 
the Santa Monica Bay Cities Philharmonic Course; 
Princess Tsianina, Indian soprano, and Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, composer-pianist, just before a flight. 
The Cadman-Tsianina concert opened the Philhar- 
monic series in Santa Monica, 
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MAY PETERSON “SUBMARINE-CHASING,.” 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company snapped 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., while in the midst of an 

investigation, 











CHARLES CARVER. 
On September 16, the La Forge-Bertiimen studios 
were filled to capacity for the first recital of Frank 
La Forge’s artist-pupil, Charles Carver, a young bass 
who already has fulfilled much that was prophesied 
for him. The classical group, consisting of selections 
from Handel, Peri, Beethoven, etc., was delivered with 
nobility of style and breadth of phrasing. Perhaps the 
greatest dramatic heights were attained in the French 
and Russian group. Special mention should be made 
of the Franck “Procession,” a number well suited to 
the sonority of Carver’s voice. The last group in- 
cluded the well known La Forge song, “Retreat,” 
which called forth an ovation for both Mr. Carver 
and Mr. La Forge. The young bass will appear in 
recital this season, with Mr. La Forge at the piano, 
in New York, Boston, Chicago and many other cities. 
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SIGNOR SINIGALLIANO OPENS NEW YORK 
STUDIO, 
Anthony Sinigalliano, formerly a pupil of Henry 
Schradieck with whom he studied four years, also 
Christian Kriens, Leopold Lichtenberg, and now a 
pupil of Prof. Leopold Auer, has just opened a New 
York studio at 2 West Sixteenth street, where he 
will devote Mondays and Thursdays of each week to 
teaching the art of violin playing. His activities in 
Newark, N. J., where Mr. Sinigalliano has a large 
following, will not interfere with his New York work. 




















IGNACE PADEREWSKI, EX-PREMIER OF POLAND, AND HIS WIFE. 
Word came last week that Paderewski had found the political task in Poland too much for him, and had resigned 
his position as head of the ministry of the newly founded state with the intention of going to Switzerland to enjoy, 
on his estate there, a well earned rest. Without doubt he will return to the musical world within the nevrt season 
or two, The exclusive photograph was taken under a tree in the public park of the little town of Morges on the 
north shore of the Lake of Geneva, Switzerland, near which Paderewski’s splendid villa, Riond-Bosson, is situated, 








MILDRED DILLING CONCERTIZING 
EXTENSIVELY. 
Since Mildred Dilling’s return from France where she 
served several months as an entertainer, the harpist 
has been filling numerous engagements, prominent 
among which are the following: October 7, Lakeview 
Woman's Club,, Chicago; October 13, Marion, Ind.; 
October 16,. Mooreland, Ind.; October 17. Kokomo, 
Ind.; October 18, Muncie, Ind.; October 20, Chicago. 
lll.; October 22, New York City, Giobe Concert: 
October 23, Worcester, Mass.; October 26, reopened 
her New York studio, 315 West Seventy-ninth street 
Two additional appearances in the metropolis were 
as soloist with the Orchestral Society of New York, 
Maz Jacobs, conductor, and at a concert at the Hotel 
Plaza within the last two weeks. On November 2, 
Miss Dilling resumed her position as soloist at the 
Central Presbyterian Church of New York. For the 
balance of the season her managers, Haensel and 
Jones, have booked her extensively. Left to right: 
Mildred Dilling, the harpist ; Mme. Bedetti, wife of the 
Boston Symphony cellist; HBugene Ysaye and Mme. 
Ysaye on board the La Torraine returning to America 
from France, 
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BRIDGEPORT (CONN.) OFFERS MOST ACTIVE 
MUSIC SEASON IN THE HISTORY OF THE CITY 


RESUME OF EVENTS OF FIRST HALF OF SEASON 
By LURA E. ABELL 


Bridgeport, Cenn., December 13, 1919.—Never before has 
Bridgeport been so active musically as it is this season. 
Not only is more music being brought to the city, but 
there is a marked quickening in its own musical life. 
Pupils were never so numerous and their opportunities 
for acquiring a broader culture and routine in ensemble 
work are being furthered by the efforts of instructors in 
various branches of the musical art. Of these opportuni 
ties | shall go into detail in a subsequent letter, 


STRANSKY, PHILHARMONIC AND GRAINGER 
One of the most brilliant successes thus far in the list 
of concerts was the Philharmonic Society of New York 
under the inspired leadership of Josef Stransky, with 
Percy Grainger as soloigt. The resources of the orchestra 


in tone painting seemed inexhaustible. Especially vivid 
was this impression in Mr, Stransky’s reading of Ippo- 
litow-lvanow’s stimulating “Caucasian Sketches.” It was 
u well balanced program, including Bernard Rogers’ dirge, 


“To the Fallen,” Beethoven's eighth symphony and Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhéuser” overture. Percy Grainger gave a 
masterly reading of the Tschaikowsky B minor concerto. 


The enthusiasm of the splendid audience that filled the 
Park Theater was so overwhelming that both he and Mr. 
Stransky were obliged to add encores, Mr. Grainger re- 
sponding with his own “Garden” dance and Mr. Stransky 
with an exquisitely finished performance of Chabrier’s 
“Spanish rhapsody.” This concert of November 4 was 
the first in the series of artist concerts arranged by Ru- 


dolph Steinert of New Haven. 
TrRiuUMpnH For KREISLER. 

The second evening in this series, December 3, brought 
Fritz Kreisler, who received an ovation from the audience 
that filled the Park Theater to overflowing. From the 
opening notes of the “Star Spangled Banner,” with which 
the great violinist prefaced his program, to the final en- 
core the listeners sat entranced. It was the first time Mr. 
Kreisler had been heard in Bridgeport in several years, 
and the ever fresh appeal of his magnetic personality, as 
expressed through his instrument, seemed to have gained 
in power in the interval. The warm, vibrant, coaxing tone 
and electrifying rhythmic effects so essentially Kreisler’s 
own were contrasted by ethereal tones of plaintive tender- 
ness that receded to the very echo of a whisper, yet were 
audible in every corner of the auditorium, With Carl 
Lamson at the piano, as accustomed and responsive to his 
mood as his very violin, Kreisler’s performances were little 
short of supernatural from a technical standpoint. He 
was recalled so many times that a half dozen encores were 


added to the program, which offered the Vivaldi C major 
and Viotti A minor concertos, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hin- 
doo Chant,” Schubert's ballet music for “Rosamiinde,” Val- 
dez’ “Gypsy serenade,” Clarence Cameron White's arrange- 
ment of the negro spiritual, “Nobody Knows de Trouble 
I’ve Seen,” and a number of the violinist’s own composi- 
tions and arrangements, 

Other artists to be heard this season in the Steinert 
series are Sergei Rachmaninoff, Sophie Braslau and 
Emilio de Gorgoza. 

Bripceport ORATORIO SOCIETY 
(See Article on opposite page) 

The spring concert of the Oratorio Society's eighth sea- 
son will offer an innovation, when a large chorus of public 
school children, under the direction of Clayton P. Stevens, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, will assist in 
“The Children’s Crusade,” by Gabriel Pierne. This con- 
cert will take place in the same auditorium on March 30. 
The promise of a large concert hall in the proposed Liberty 
Memorial Building is looked forward to as an adequate 
setting for the Bridgeport Qratorio Society. Even with 
the aid of acoustical provision specially constructed for 
this last occasion, the smallness of the stage and its depth 
of indentation in the high school auditorium, while ade- 
quate for the purposes for which it was intended, do not 
permit so large a chorus to do entire justice to itself. 

Vera Curtis 1n Home City 

However, this is the most pleasing and comfortable 
concert hall the city offers as yet and it is in frequent 
demand for performances outside of those in which the 
high school’s own dramatic classes and musically gifted 
are heard. A word is due to the charm and originality of 
background this stage offers in a drop curtain of cerulean 
blue, most artistically washed in to simulate the open sky. 
With the warm red of the velvet draw-curtains at either 
side and a discreetly modern screen of tinted art paper 
with an impressionistic medallion of color in an upper 
corner in the foreground, a graceful Japanese lantern 
hanging just above the concave top of the screen, this set- 
ting offered a delightful background for Vera Curtis of 
the Metropolitan Opera, when the gifted soprano was wel- 
comed to her home city in a recital on the evening of 
October 30. In an unconventional program which in- 
cluded folk songs of Alsace-Lorraine as well as Welsh, 
Italian, French and English, Miss Curtis ome with rare 
purity and sweetness of tone and a technical facility that 
gave free play to the varied emotional qualities called for 
—sprightliness, humior and depth of feeling. But it was 
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in a group that included Rachmaninoff’s “The S "ge 
Verdi's “Ave Maria;” an aria from Puccini’s “Gianni 
Schicchi,” which she was obliged to repeat, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Hindoo Chant,” given by request, that Miss 
Curtis revealed the full measure of her artistic and dra- 
matic gifts. The representative audience was most appre- 
ciative and only the initiated could have believed that Miss 
Curtis was suffering from so severe a cold that her physi- 
cian had forbidden her to speak aloud for five days pre- 
ceding the concert. It was a veritable triumph of art over 
circumstances, Miss Curtis was effectively supported by 
Willis Alling at the piano, 
JoHn Barnes WELLs ANp LocaL Artists, 

Of unusual interest was the joint appearance of three 
Bridgeport artists with John Barnes Wells, tenor, in the 
same hall. These were Susan Hawley Davis, mezzo 
soprano; John Adam Hugo, composer-pianist, who is too 
rarely heard in his home city, and August Berger, violin- 
ist. Since Mr. Hugo’s opera, “The Temple Dancer,” was 
brought out by the Metropolitan Opera, the demands for 
a local appearance have been more insistent, And this pro- 
gram was arranged under the auspices of the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club as a result. John Barnes Wells 
immediately was in sympathy with his audience, both be- 
cause of Mr, Hugo’s songs—“A Dream,” “My Love's Like 
a Red, Red Rose” and “The Swan,” with violin obligato— 
and of his own delightful, flexible tenor voice. The sus- 
tained beauty of the last work, in which August Berger, 
the Swiss violinist now located in Bridgeport, assisted, met 
with an ovation. In a second group of songs Mr. Wells 
captivated the audience with some of his own settings of 
deliciously humorous verses, while his more serious 
“Dream Port” was equally approved. 

Mr. Hugo gave brilliant performances of his own in- 
teresting prelude in G minor, serenade in F minor and 
“Joyeuse,” reaching a climax of pianistic achievement later 
in the program with Liszt’s paraphrase of the “Tann- 
hauser” march, eliciting many recalls, 

Mrs. Davis gave finished artistic performances of Au- 
gusta Holmes’ “Le Chevalier de belle Etoile,” a Tschai- 
kowsky cradle song; Liza Lehmann’s charming “Weather 
Vane,” and Carl Hahn’s impressive setting of Joyce Kil- 
mer’s “The Tree,” beside responses to encores. Miss Edna 
Northorp was a most sympathetic accompanist both for 
Mrs. Davis and for Mr. Wells. 

August Berger was further heard in violin solos, Bee- 
thoven’s romanza in F, Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs,” and as 
encore, Ries’ “Moto perpetuo,” displaying a marked de- 
gree of virtuosity. He was ably accompanied by Mrs. 
Elmer Beardsley. 

WEDNEspAY AFTERNOON MusicaL CLus BRINGS 
Lerz Quartet, 

In a former letter I have already written of the opening 
reception on October 8 of the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club, at the Stratfield. Its first concert of the 
season was to have followed in the Stratfield ballroom, 
on the 22nd. But owing to a misunderstanding as to the 
hour, the large audience gathered to do justice to the 
Letz Quartet was obliged to postpone the pleasure of 
hearing them until the afternoon of November 5. There 
was no waning of interest because of this postponement, 
as was proved by the even larger number which assembled 
on that date. A splendid success was scored by the Letz 
organization. The quartet gave a first hearing in Bridge- 
port of the scherzo and finale of Fritz Kreisler’s new 
string quartet, their exquisitely faithful reading earning 
unstinted approval for the sprightliness, grace and emo- 
tional appeal of the work, which bears the true Kreisler 
stamp. The quartet was also heard to excellent account 
in the Beethoven E major quartet, an andante cantible by 
Tschaikowsky and Percy Grainger’s whimsical “Molly on 
the Shore.” Sandor Harmati, second violin, charmed his 
listeners with the unusually pure, warm, liquid tone and 
technical fluency with which he played two of his own 
compositions of modern treatment. e was faithfully ac- 
companied by Gerald Maas, cello, who in turn played a 
well received group of solos on his own instrument, assist- 
ed by Constance Vietch at the piano. 

MacDowe.i Procram. 

The second concert of the club on November 12 was a 
members’ program, devoted exclusively to MacDowell, 
under the leadership of Mrs. H. De Ver Warner. Songs, 
piano solos and duets of the eminent American composer 
to the number of seventeen compositions brought no hint 
of monotony, the freshness of inspiration and light and 
shade in moods making this one of the most delightful 
concerts I have ever heard given by members of the club. ° 
Those who assisted were Sosan awley Davis, mezzo- 
soprano; Mrs. Frederick B. Granniss, soprano; Mrs. Louis 
Snyder, Mrs. Lewis F. Hall, Charlotte Davis of Ridge- 
field, Conn., S. Belle Blackstone and Ethel Pigg, pianists, 
the last two being heard in duets. The program was in- 
troduced with a most interesting review of the Peterboro 
biennial by Mary Louise Peck, Nomi delegate to the con- 
vention. Miss Peck also accompanied Mrs. Granniss, while 
Mrs, Davis had the support of Miss Davis at the piano. 

ANNA Firziu ANp Lionex SrTorr, 

The third of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club’s 
series of concerts brought Anna Fitziu, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and Lionel Storr, basso-can- 
tante, who were heard in the Stratfield ballroom on the 
afternoon of December 10. In two Puccini arias and in 
groups of French and English songs, Miss Fitziu sang 
with grace and temperament, revealing the routine of a 
perfectly skilled organ. She was very heartily received, 
responding to several encores. An aria from Verdi's 
“Ernani,” Jordan’s effective setting of “In Flanders’ 
Fields” and French songs were the vehicles chosen by Mr. 
Storr for introducing himself to Bridgeport. His robust, 
well rounded voice was heard with genuine interest, al- 
though a certain stiffness was felt at times. He was re- 
called for encores. Rudolph Gruen’s artistic accompani- 
ments of both artists left nothing to be desired in subtlety 
of finish, 

Other artist-concerts in the Wednesday Afternoon Mu- 
sical Club’s series will bring Emma Roberts, contralto; 
Elias Breeskin, violin, and Arthur Rubinstein, piano. 

VATICAN CHorRs. 

Three male choruses have been heard this season thus 

far—the Vatican Choirs, the Welsh Male and the 
(Continued on page 50.) 
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SINGS VERDI REQUIEM . 
=== WESTERN UNION [== 
Dr. Arthur E. Mees Conducts, Capably Assisted by a ae ee 
Quartet and Orchestra of Forty-five Selected } Det ee —_—_} — Nite 
New York Philharmonic Players [Might Letter __| Wt > Nv Let — Mt. 
Bridgeport, Conn., December 10, 1919.—The renowned sorry aft the choc uber a t EL AM sznnary afte the acne of 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society, Dr. Arthur E. Mees, con- Sine a charester is indientedby tro ae ae ae 
ductor, again scored a big success in the auditorium of Levmbel appearing after the ehK:}  EWCOMB CARLTON. PRESIDENT GEORGE W. ©. ATKINS. rinst vice-presiocny | symbol appearing after Whe cheek. 
the high school last evening, when Verdi's Requiem was cr 
superbly rendered. The organization which is frequently RECEIVED AT 
referred to a “one of the best choral Pas in the 
country,” numbering 275 voices, sang excellently and at all 
times gave the impression of being a solo voice. As the 1919 DEC 17 AM 5 50 
writer sat completely entranced, he reflected what a pity 
it is that all the singing is done inside of the home city! A113H 24 EX NL 
Such work should be a source of uplift and benefit to 
other communities. Who knows but it may in the future? DAYTON O DEC 16 
‘ “ the brpreng 9 passages, the choral a sg 7 gs 
alance and the harmonization was fine. Dr. Mees had it 
pry his ripen aay control at oc pron and his direction HAENSEL AND JONES 
of the work was but a repetition of former successes, 
at a Spertot:-ccenenne of Dicie sn ba angrene AEOLIAN HALL NEWYORK NY 
obert Quait, tenor; Fred Patton, bass, and Susan Hawley 
Davis, contralto—a finer selection of assisting artists could MME NAMARA COMPLETELY CAPTIVATED DAYTON TONIGHT AS THE 
not have been desired. Each and every one was well 
received. : SOLOIST WITH THE CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA SHE MORE THAN 
Miss Howell was in particularly good voice and the 
writer was much impressed with the noticeable improve- REALIZED OUR HIGHEST HOPES 
ment in her voice since he last heard her. Incidentally, 
MRS H E TALBOT PRESIDENT SYMPHONY ASSN 
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WITH 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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as Soloist With 
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DR. ARTHUR E. MEES. 


this was the first time he had heard Miss Howell as an and 
oratorio singer. It is a field that she should enter more 
frequently ! . 


Mrs, Davis, a local singer, who is much admired, also b4 bd 
made a deep impression upon her hearers, Her singing Minneapolis Sy I iphony 
has also won recognition throughout this country. 

As for the male members of the quartet, Mr. Patten, as 
usual, was perfectly at home in the Requiem and did work Orchestras 
of a most satisfactory character, while Mr. Quait in every 
way gave promise of very soon carrying out the prediction 
that he could be classed with the leading American tenors. 
a ? Mr. ee a ‘we season and : is a heavily 
ooked one. It is to be hoped, however, that the season ‘ : 
will not prove to be too much of a strain, as it has for Management: HAENSEL & JONES * Aeolian|Hall 
young artists in the past. 74 

The concert opened with the Beethoven overture 
“Leonore,” No, 3, rendered by the Orchestra (concert- 








New York 


















































master, F. Lorenz Smith), under the baton of Dr. Mees, eI AR eT 
who emphasized the fact that he is an orchestral conductor Aenea ss oH boss CLASS OF senvicE | Syma. | 
as well as one of voices. This was followed by two j__ Oey Menge __ te |___Day Message 
ancient Christmas carols, “Hail, All Hail to Glorious j Dey Later | = WESTERN UNION Day Lotter Sve _| 
Morn” and “While by My Sheep,” sung by the choral with Nie Seneege_|_o WE met Menge - 
no accompaniment. sai Te a = ae i 
A final word here must be said for the vast improve- soar ir hecho. nar o wo a ceamaie teak led | 
ment made in the selection of the high school auditorium ita hart nde yn boy a Li Ge 
for the home of the Oratorio Society’s concerts. Two ater the chek.) WEWCOMB CARLTON. PacsiDEnt GEORGE W. E. ATKINS. Finst vice-presioeny | #/mbol appearing after the check. 














years ago the concert was held in the armory, but this BAe 
change will do away with whatever acoustical hindrances RECEIVED AT 
there might have been in the past. J. A. R. 
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Lucy Gates Is Off on Tour Again 
All last season Lucy Gates was too busy to get to New ALOSH 47 NL 
i to rane 4 Be ch: for oo A Spee ag Ceaghesiene DAYTON O DEC 16 
ompany, with which conce ct. e 
was promised the month of November in New York to HAENSEL AND JONES 
is . but wit t ty it 
found utterly wane Frage hold. _— Miss sees AEOLIAN HALL NEWYORK NY 
meee. We irige fg ook od qPacwrts and, eate MY FIRST CONCERT WITH THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
on ic pe 0 ravi in rk be- 
fore she could get down to record singing, and now she AND MY FIRST SOLOIST MME NAMARA PROVED A GREAT SUCCESS 
iebas uaa niinoumes th catiner ait Gk wiamiet hae TONIGHT TO SAY I AM ELATED OVER THE TREMENDOUS SUCCESS 
uary, when she returns to New York. The territory cov- SCORED BY NAMARA IS PUTTING IT MILDLY EVERYBODY 
ered includes cities from New York to Montana and from 
North Dakota to Texas. Later in the season—February, INCLUDING YSAYE AND MR THIELE WERE ENTHUSIASTIC THANK 
March and April—Miss Gates will tour the South and YOU AM WRITING 


again the Southwest. 


ADELAIDE OBRIEN 


Morris to Give Second New York Recital 
Edward Morris, pianist, will give his second New York 
recital of the season on Saturday afternoon, January 10, 
at Aeolian Hall. 























GOTHAM GOSSIP 





(Continued from page 10.) 
the speakers James Cunnion, Joseph F, Hanrahan, 
ules I. Kelley, Luke J. Coogan, Right Rev. Mon- 
gnor Francis H. Wall, D.D., and Harry P. Swift, 
(.D. “Taps” were given by Bugler Thysellius, in mem- 
of William J. Gillen and James Gibbons. 

LonG Istanp Grorro’s Concert AND RE&CEPTION, 
long Island Grotto, No. 44, M. O. V. P. E. R., gave 
e eighth annual reception, December 9, at the Twenty- 
ird Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, N. Y. There were 
000 people present, The Long Island Grotto 
Imperial Band, H. Edward Zitzman, bandmaster, gave 

rt consisting of the march, “Hail, America” 
Zampa” (Herold), selections from 
’ (Friml) and “Serenade” (Titl). The so- 
were Mr. Schamberger, flute, and Mr. Ressigme, 

Mr. Zitzman was with the regiment overseas, 
ishing inspiring music for the boys. He has 
t the Grotto Band to a very high standard, The 
Island Grotto Glee Club, George Meyer, con- 
ictor, sang “The Song of the Forest King” (Hawley), 
nette’ and “Madelon” (Lampe). The New York 
Quartet, consisting of J. V. Hess, Charles Floyd, 
vard Marshall and J. Edgar Gray, also sang ef- 
fectively two numbers, “Juanita” (Parks) and “Sand- 


) m), rture 
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man” (Protheroe)., All the members are soloists, and 
their ensemble work is very pronounced and expressive. 
Frederic A. Grant is director of the quartet. Francois 
and Mile. De Rouge Florentine gave a French waltz 
and one step, the Long Island Grotto Symphony Or- 
chestra playing the dance music, 

Lynnwoop Farnam Hearp iN OrcAn RECITAL. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, gave an organ recital under the 
auspices of both the American Guild of Organists and 
the National Association of Organists at the church, 
December 15. It was exceedingly complimentary to 
him that so many prominent organists attended, in- 
cluding some who have national reputation. 

He began with “Theme, Variations and Fugue” by 
Chadwick (originally for organ and orchestra, but ar- 
ranged as an organ solo by Goodrich). His playing 
was clean cut and tasteful in its manifold combinations 
and variety of stops. The playful allegro in E flat, by 
Bach, was done in clean style. Roger-Ducasse’s pas- 
torale in E major (not in F, as printed on the program) 
is an interesting work, built in curious canon fashion. 
Several of the measures in three parts follow note for 


note in succession, but this form does not bring any 
constraint to the composition. Certainly portions 
sounded much like the “Woodland Murmurs” from 


“Siegfried.” Other compositions on the program’ were 
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by living Frenchmen, closing with the finale from Wi- 
dor’s fifth symphony. Everything was played from 
memory. 





“Mrs. Doolittle Entertains Oberlin Club 


The season opened for the Oberlin Musical Club on 
Saturday evening, November 15, at the residence of 
Maude Tucker Doolittle, its president. It was an even- 
ing long to be remembered by those present. 

Harriet Case, soprano, and Edward Manning, com- 
poser, contributed a fine program. Miss Case’s musi- 
cianship gives great charm to her singing, and the able 
support of Lawrence Schuffer asan accompanist made 
a thoroughly artistic performance. Mr. Manning is a 
composer of note and his songs, sung by Miss Case, 
and violin numbers played by himself, were greatly en- 
joyed. It is hoped that his new trio will soon be dlawad 
for the club. 

At the close of the regular program Mrs. Doolittle 
introduced E. Robert Schmitz, the distinguished pian- 
ist and conductor, of Paris, who graciously consented 
to play a few modern French numbers. Mr. Schmitz 
is not only an excellent pianist but a thoroughly 
equipped musician who has had the advantage of inti- 
mate acquaintance with most of the French musical 
lights of the day, and there are few, if any, pianists 
before the public today who play these compositions 
with as convincing a style as he. He has recently been 
holding master classes in Chicago and New York. The 
members of the Oberlin Club were appreciative of 
his art and many were present at his recital, which took 
place December 6, 

The Oberlin Club is made up almost altogether of 
professionals and is unique not only for the high stand- 
ard of the programs arranged by Mrs. Doolittle but for 
the broad spirit of co-operation and interest shown by 
the members for each other. 


Niessen-Stone Pupil Scores 
in New Orleans Opera 


Mme, Niessen-Stone received a telegram recently which 
informed her of the splendid success of her pupil, Agnes 
Delorme, in the role of Aida at New Orleans. After the 
rendition of the aria, “O Patria Mio,” members of the 
orchestra stood up and applauded her and the ladies threw 
flowers at her from the boxes, The critics, too, were 
enthusiastic in their reception of her. The Times-Picay- 
une said: “Mlle. Delorme has a voice of true dramatic 
quality; she is a singer of stellar qualities. She sings 
with a wonderful lyrical skill and with a depth of emotion 
that gives her especial distinction. Add to these facts the 
pe ion of ‘a beauty which even the trying tan of 











Chicago Examiner, Dec. 15, 1919. 
Tito Schipa in a role absolutely fitted 
for him, 


Chicago American, Dec. 15, 1919. 
By Herman Devaies 

If Tito Schipa, whose Des Grieux 
was bad, whose Duke of Mantua was 
good, and whose Cavardossi was ¢x- 
cellent, would have made his Chicago 
debut as Almaviva, he would have been 
a sensation, 

As Almaviva he touches the summits 


of art If style was absent from his 
singing in “Manon,” it was present in 
the “Barber” in its most distinguished 


aspect, Skill, loveliness of tone, refine 
ment and finish, and a diction that was 
an aural joy marked this most satisfy 
ing of the Italian tenor’s appearances. 


If Mr. Schipa continues in the artis 
tic pathway of his oe | of Alma 
viva he will become what I prophesied 


in my review of “Tosca,” one of the 
sensations of the season. 

The almost riotous applause that re- 
warded him Saturday was well merited. 


sang Rosina. 
4 h 
Chicago Journal, Dec. 15, 1919. 





floridities, the flourishes, the suave mel- Rossini’s “Tl 




















“SCHIPA Scores New Success in Barbiere’’ 


“SCHIP A as Almaviva a Sensation icrwan DEVRIES. 
. : 
“A MASTER of the Almaviva Role geal: C. MOORE, 





odies, sung by a man who knew how: 
Others have labored with the role until 
one’s throat fairly ached in sympathy 
with them; Schipa dashed — it as 
gaily and easily as Mme. Gall 


at with his lovely, velvety voice 
and his extraordinary air of disdainful 





By Enwarp C, Moore ease, his performance was a master- though they were fun, He sang with 
Bab:tece @elivalil-ethers. Bax the eo In fact, he did one thing that buoyant spirits, putting in many neat 
first time since the last visit of the have never heard attempted by an little technical stunts, and adding an at- 
Metropolitan Opera Company to the other tenor, | — Ps Le en = ine ed mospheric touch by actually playing the 
Auditorium, away back in the spring hie ph mye BB My ine accompaniment to the romanza on the 
f o, there F a i i i doi 
h iene i Ey Bagh a nade. relies Fa gcticay otek oe CagroJ 
andro Bonci us ing i , ; he : , 
genre uel 9 as to ng it then; Tito Evening Post, Dec. 15, 1919. : with the comedy spirit, though in his 
What a delight it was to hear the SCHIPA SCORES NEW SUCCESS IN“‘IL BARBIERE’ oe he put in some by-play 
delicate graces of the old music, the By Karieton Hack ardly to be expected from a grandee 


Barbiere”’ 








KARLETON HACKETT. 


for the Saturday matinee, and for the 
first time in so many years that it is 
not worth trying’ to count them since 
the opening scene was made interesting. 
This was largely due to Tito Schipa, 
who was back again on his native. Ital- 
ian heath and quite at home. In the 
old days when the Italian school of 
song was in its prime and everybody 
was supposed to sing, this opera was 
one of the favored battle horses of the 
tenors, but in recent years the tenors 
who could even make a passable try at 
hitting all the notes have been about 
as scarce as hen's teeth. The race of 
colorature soprani has never died out, 
so we have never been permitted to 
forget that the female throat could pro- 
duce scales and roulades with grace 
and charm, But it seemed that the 
tenor who could do the same sort of 
thing had joined the dodo as merely a 
fabled creature of prehistoric ages. 
However, along comes Tito Schipa to 
demonstrate that the mold had not heen 
destroyed and he sang the florid music 
with an ease and surety quite delight- 
ful. The tone was pure, of pleasing 
quality, and he tossed off the runs as 


i-Curci 

























ETT eke 
was the bill of Spain. 






Etheopic could not hide, a fine figure and facial lines that 
recall the lady on the five-dollar gold piece, and you have 
a summary of the singer.” 

The New Orleans Star said: “This was the occasion of 
the debut of Mlle. Delorme who sang the title role. She 
has a glorious voice of splendid proportions which she 
controls to perfection. *Her interpretation was authorita- 
tive and forceful throughout. In her singing of that 
beautiful passage “O Patria Mio” she portrayed all the 
sorrowful despair of the unfortunate slave. It went 
straight to the heart.” 


Sterner Pupils in 493d Concert 


Vocal pupils of Ralfe Leech Sterner, founder and presi- 
dent of the New York School of Music and Arts, united 
in a concert at headquarters on December 4. This was one 
of the most successful concerts ever given at this busy 
institution—“a splendid recital,” as one hearer exclaimed. 
Marion Stavrovsky sang most artistically “O Don Fatale” 
(Verdi) and a song by Scott. Christine Demarest was 
very good in a Mozart aria and songs by Sanderson and 
Cottenet. Therese Shaffron, coloratura soprano, did not 
miss a note of the difficult Mad Scene from “Lucia.” 
Elizabeth Zimmerman, known to her friends as “the little 
girl with the big voice,” sang a Puccini aria and song by 
Curran most effectively. Mary Durrance, Eugenia Chad- 
wick and Marguerite Hitch deserve special commendation, 
as it was their first public appearance, each young singer 
doing well. Capt. Henry Mershon’s powerful bass voice 
made a fine effect in the low aria from “The Magic Flute” 
and one from “Don Juan.” Sophie Russell was on the 
program to sing a Sanderson song, and Frank H. Warner 
opened and closed the successful program with organ 
solos. Helen Wolverton was the efficient accompanist, and 
the rooms were crowded with an audience which listened 
with flattering attention, and crowned the singers with 
salvos of applause. 





Hofmann to Play in New York February 8 

Josef Hofmann’s next New York recital will take place 
in Carnegie Hal on Sunday afternoon, February 8. 
There is already a big demand for tickets for this con- 
cert, which are now on sale at Carnegie Hall. 
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Edwin Hughes Impresses New York Critics 


Edwin Hughes again impressed the New York critics at 
his Aeolian Hall recital of November 4, a statement which 
is substantiated by the following press notices of Novem- 
ber 5 and 6; 


It is gratifying to hear a pianist as free from affectation both in 
execution and interpretation as Edwin Hughes. There is surely 
something very pleasing in 
the sincerity and, at the same 
time, simplicity ‘of his musi- 
cal feeling; his personality is 
in his playing. The program 
was pleasant, too. He played 
one of the earlier and_ like- 
wise most beautiful of the 
Beethoven senatas, op. 31, No. 
3. The Grieg balla e is pos- 
sibly the greatest of Grieg’s 
works; there is a _ different 
mood in each variation and 
each adds a little climax. 
Great applause followed this 
number, and a_ berceuse (by 
Grieg also) which he played 
as an encore was deliciously 
soothing in contrast. 

Mr. Hughes played two 
compositions by Fannie Dillon, 
“The Desert” and “Birds at 
Dawn.” In “Birds at Dawn” 
the calls of California birds 
are used. It is realistic and 
pretty. Mr. Hughes was 
forced to repeat iw. The 
“Wiener Blut” waltz of Jo- 
hann Strauss, brilliantly par- 
aphrased by Mr. Hughes 
himself and played also for 
the first time in New York, 
was the closing number. Need- 
less to say, he had to add 
several other pieces for good 





EDWIN HUGHES, 
Pianist. 


measure.—New York Evening Post. 





Yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, Edwin Hughes was wel- 
comed by an audience of good size. Before the war brought him 
hack to the land of his fathers Mr. Hughes held an enviable 
position in the musical world of Munich. Since his return he has 
established himself firmly in New York, winning many friends and 
admirers. 

A man of high ideals, a scholar negteastiy devoted to his task 
and cpuceennees in the extreme, Hughes seeks approval only 
throu the most legitimate means. Modest in his demeanor, 
posite, a) of all claptrap, he addresses himself to his listeners frankly, 
Segesrer watery, simply. He can rise to nobility of expression. 
Tenderness, too, and grace, aristocratically restrained, are within 
his compass. 

Grieg’s ballade in the form of variations on a Norwegian theme 
he played well. On the whole, he was heard to better advantage, 
though, in his Chopin group, especially in the dainty mazurka, 
op. 24, No. 4. 

Two pieces by Fannie Dillon, the one entitled “The Desert,” the 
other “Birds at Dawn,” proved to be agreeable. The latter com 
position was redemanded. As a final contribution, Hughes offered 
his own concert paraphrase of Johann Strauss’ “Wiener Blut” 
waltz.—New York American. 

Pianists with a crisp, well defined touch are not as numerous 
as they should be in a city where piano recitals come as fre 
quently as days in the week, but Edwin Hughes, who gave a 
recital yesterday in Aeolian Hall, is that and more. Hughes is a 
musician of the real sort. Chopin's fantasie, op. 49, and Grieg's 
ballade were skillfully done. He closed th scherzo of Chopin with 
a stormburst of tone. here was no high sounding bluff to his 
playing. Everything was seriously done, but without affectation.— 
New York Herald. 

Edwin Hughes, a pianist of clear, incisive style, played to an 
audience in Acolian Hall yesterday his own paraphrase of a Strauss 

waltz, after other new music of a California composer, Fannie 
Dillon, including a tone study of morning, noon and sunset light 
in “The Desert” and “Birds at Dawn.”” His communicative sym 
pathy in another line, with the Northern narrative of a Grieg bal- 
lade, won response from his audience, and he gave the composer's 
“Cradle Song” for an encore. New York Times. 

His interpretations are scholarly and interesting. The Grieg bal 
iade in the form of variations on a Norwegian theme was the high 

water mark of his concert.—New York World. 


His playing showed excellent technic and a fine sense of balance 
and rhythm, His lights and shades are delightful, and he misses 
none of the little beauties that are hidden away in a composition 


and which would be passed by unnoticed in a less skillful reading. 
This was particularly noticeable in the Chopin scherzo, op, 20.— 
Morning Telegraph. 


A diverting bit of program music called ue Desert,” by Fannie 
Dillon, was played for the first time in New York by Edwin Hughes 
at his Aeolian Hall recital yesterday afternoon. It contains a good 
idea, worked out after the sound manner of a trained musician. 

As a performer, Mr, Hughes is consistently enjoyable. A little 
indifferent in his Beethoven, he compensated for it the striking 
contrasts and well developed climax of the Grieg ballade and the 
excellent treatment of three Chopin numbers.—Evening Mail. 


Edwin Hughes, a pianist, who returned to his native land at an 
apt moment and who has quickly entered into the busiest sector 
of its musical life, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon. He isa pianiet of solid attainments and a thorough musician. 
Chief interest centered in his introduction of new compositions by 
Fannie Dillon.—Evening Sun. 


Another successful recital oceurred in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon, It was given by Edwin Hughes, a pianist justly es- 
teemed for his high ideals and incisive style—New York Globe. 

Again one was impressed by , the seriousness and the intellectual 
penetration of the artist; again one recognized his gift for mood 
painting and for the plastic resentation of all detail 

All the above mentioned characteristics of his artistic personality 
came forth wena, in his interpretation of Beethoven's E flat sonata, 
op. gt, 7 Here one could admire a wonderfully displayed 
RAK oho y ot crystal clear transparency. The best movement was 
the finale, with its effectively brought out climaxes. 

I also heard the Grieg ballade and a group of Chopin, and 
from the latter would like to mention especially the scherzo, op. 
20, which was finely chiseled and full of atmosphere. The recital 
was well attended ge Hughes’ playing received warm and sincere 
recognition.—New York Staats Zeitung. 








Louis Cornell Charms Allentown 


Louis Cornell, who gave a recital in Allentown, Pa., on 
the evening of November 10, received the following lauda- 
tory reports regarding this performance in the Allentown 
dailies of November 11: 

Of particular importance was his reading of the Liszt B_ minor 
sonata, which he infused with dramatic power without losing its 
emotional gost. Mr. Cornell's technic is practically flawless. He 
has learned the secret of a pure singing tone and knows how to 
color it. Real genius was manifested in his playing of Chopin, a 
Chopin who was evoked by some of the most delicate and refined 
playing heard in recent years.—Bethlehem Times. 


Mr. Cornell has intellectual qualities, remarkable technic, inter- 
pretative abilities, but more than all these, he revealed a depth of 
imagination with much poetic expression. He is truly a poet of 
the piano. Throughout the recital Mr. ewig disclosed a round 
singing tone, a well developed rhythmic sense and a fine seriousness 
of attitude toward his art.—Allentown Chronicle and News. 


Mr. Cornell proved himself an even more finished artist than 
his admirers had known him while in camp here.—Allentown 
Morning Call, 


Those in attendance who had learned to know Mr. Corneil dur 
ing his stay here and had become converts to his artistry became 
greater admirers than ever. Others who heard him for the first 
time were easy victims to the spell of his playing and proved 
just as enthusiastic.—Allentown Democrat. 

Hundreds of people who learned to know the musician while 
he was with an ambulance section in this city turned out last 
night to welcome him and hear him play the piano and to renew 
acquaintances. And those who did not know him were equally 
pleased with his renditions.—Allentown Evening Item. 





Carbondale Applauds Phillip Gordon 


Phillip Gordon, the American pianist, who became 
widely known during the two years that he was associated 
with Mischa Elman, appeared in Carbondale, Pa., on De- 
cember 4 in joint recital with Lenora Sparkes as the sec- 
ond number in the Premier Concert Course. The recital 
proved to be one of the most thoroughly enjoyable ever 
given in that city, and of Mr, Gordon's share in the pro- 
gram the Carbondale Leader said: 

His technic is faultless. His touch has wonderful clarity, at 
times as delicate as a zephyr stirring the treetops, and again as 
masterful as the rolling of thunder. His interpretation is replete 
with sympathy and understanding. He plays the piano to the 
capacity of the instrument. The audience responded most appre 
ciatively, and the applause which was insistent after each number 





was not so much a demand for encores as it was a tribute to the 
musician's ability. 

Mr. Gordon has already played in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, and the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, 
this season. He also gave the first of a series of three 
Aeolian Halli recitals on Sunday afternoon, December 21. 


Miura Wins 7 SR Successes 


On top of the splendid successes she achieved recently 
with Bracale’s operatic organization in Porto Rico, Vene 
zuela and Limi, Peru, Tamaki Miura is now “having 
things her own way” with the Chicago Opera Association. 
Before opening in Chicago on November 19, Mme. Miura 


gave performances of “Madame Butterfly” in Kansas City, 


Fort Worth, Oklahoma and Little Rock, while the com 
pany was on tour, and everywhere she was the recipient 
of enthusiastic receptions. Besides these operatic perform 
ances the singer gave a song recital in San Antonio on 
November 6 and another one at the morning musicale of 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on November 11. Of her de 
lightful work, the Chicago Tribune of November 12 said 
the following: 

Miura, gorgeous in the costume of her native land, charmed 


by her personality and also vocal skill. Her selections ranged 
“Pagliacci” to a song 
genuine 


from arias from ‘Madame Butterfly’’ and 
from “The Geisha” and “Mother Machree.” All afforded 
pleasure, for the little soprano sings with a purity of tone, a 


technical accuracy and an intelligence that accomplish the artistie, 
and hers, diction is such that many of her Occidental sister and 


brother» artists might copy with advantage to their art 
The Chicago Herald said: 


Little Tamaki Miura, singing better than ever, completely cap 
tured her audience, not only with some familiar opera arias, but 
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TAMAKI MIURA, 


Japanese prima donna, 


with her delightful interpretation, in excellent English, too. of 
“Mother Machree” and some slight exotic things that revealed 
“Madame Butterfly” in a new light 

Mme. Miura’s first appearance in Chicago opera this 
season was but a repetition of former triumphs. 


Amparito Farrar Accorded Dernonstration 


Amparito Farrar was one of the artists to appear in 
Delaware, Ohio, on Thursday evening, October 16, in 
the first of the University Concert Series to be given 
this season. The Delaware Journal-Herald speaks as 
follows of the hearty reception accorded the singet 

Miss Farrar has a l¥ric soprano voice of great. sweetness and 
of peculiarly clear; flutelike quality. She, sings with most perfeet 
ease and every number was brilliantly rendered. She has a very 
wide range and her tones are unusually pure and pleasing Sh 
was accorded a hearty demonstration of the delight of the audience 








LETZ QUARTET SUCCESSES 





“The quartet has made steady progress toward perfection in 
ensemble playing. Their virility is unimpaired by added smooth- 
ness.”"—N. Y. Evening World, December 10. 


“This quartet has already secured a place in the esteem of 
music lovers....The four musicians displayed an admirable 
ensemble and gave a finely articulated and delicately shaded per- 
formance. The same quali ties were apparent in the Beethoven 
A minor quartet. N. Tribune, December 10. 


“That was a very sunny and genial Mozart that the Letz 
ad played last night in Aeolian Hall, And it was a very real 
eethoven, majestic in his joy and pathos, whom we met in the 
A minor quartet... . The playing of the organization during the 
entire program showed that ease, fluency and finish which express 


not only devotion to, but enjoyment of, the task.’ Y. Evening 
Mail, December 10. 
“Their delivery is always inierelll for its spirit.’—N. Y. Sun, 


December to. 


The quartet has reached a fine quality in its ensemble, in 
accuracy of intonation, in a full spirit of understanding between 
the different players, in precision, in balance of the parts... 
Mr. Letz is a musician of real insight into the deeper problems 
of chamber music, His reading of the quartet by Mozart was 
spiritual, rytheneatly elastic and conveyed its sense of urbane 
gayety, and especially the capricious humor of the last movement. 
Beethoven’s quartet, one of those last five that were so long .con- 
sidered cryptic and impossible, was played with the technical mas- 
tery that is the first requisite for its exposition with sincere depth 
of feeling and understanding of its complex emotional contents.’ 
—N. Y. Times, December 10. 

“The quartet played with great skill, Soolaging a rare richness 
of tone that proved a delight.’ "_Pittshurgh Leader, November 25. 


“The two things by Beethoven and Mozart were interpreted in 
a manner which did full justice to their familiar beauties and 
obscured none of their significance, and there were much spirit 
and brilliancy in the sympathetic rendering of Kreisler’s interest- 
ing and musicianly score.”—Philadelphia Inquirer, November 10. 
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HANS LETZ, First Violin; SANDOR HARMATI, Second Violin; 
EDWARD KREINER, Viola; CERALD MAAS, Cello. 





“Its performance of a rich and interesting program Monday 
evening was admirable. There also one found a true and virile 
feeling for the grand classic style, and with it an uncommonly 
beautiful tone. Moreover, although the Letz Quartet is compara- 
tively young, the ensemble is already perfected to a fine degree.” 
— Pittsburgh Sunday Gasette-Times, Socrates 25. 


“In the ‘Finale’ or My yl the quartet rose to the heights of 
virtuosi playing... . The Letz Quartet made a favorable impres- 
sion among local chamber music devotees. It is to be hoped they 
will play here again.”—Pittsburgh Sun, November 25. 


DANIEL MAYER, 33 W. 42d St., New York City 


the Letz combination was greatly enjoyed and much applauded.” 


“It is certainly brilliant. It was remarkably played. Technic 
was so easily overcome as to be forgotten. In quality of tone it 
must be admitted that every sort previously heard was there 
and some perhaps never heard before The performance left 
absolutely nothing to be desired. The players surely foreed won 
derful things out of their instruments, and filled the whole 
atmosphere with them. . A more beautiful piece of quartet 
playing has perhaps never been heard here Newport Leader, 


December 5. 


“For this the quartet gave the beautiful Andante Cantabile 
by Tschaikowsky, and it is pretty safe to say that no one has 
heard it more perfectly rendered It was gem of quartet 
work.” —Newport Herald, December 5. 


“Though one of the younger organizations of the sort, it already 
plays with the unity and plasticity of one of the greatest, and 
the tone is lovely."’—Pittshurgh Gasette-Times, November 24 


“The quartet played with fine sympathy; the tone body is full and 
its blend is excellent; there was, it seemed, a rhythmic insistence 


at times that almost be spoke of disciplinary methods, but the verve 
and appreciative definition of each musical episode was highly 
enjoyable.”—~Rocthester Post Express, November 18 


“A really delightful tone was heard at all times, and the thor 
ough artistry of the Quartet was evident in the four numbers 
that were on the program. . It would be hard to imagine tones 
more beautiful than those of the four players in the allegro and 
molto adagio movements, Here was music of a high order and 
demanding musicianship of an equal order.’’—Rochester Democrat 
and. Chronicle, November 18 


“The nuances of tone, particularly the sforzandos, with which 
the players beautified their playing last night, are seldom equaled.” 
—Rochester Herald, November 18 


“The Kreisler work was replete with rhythmic charm and beauty 
of melody, and proved an admirable foil. in ite modernity of 
style, to the Mozart and Beethoven numbers. The playing of 


Philadelphia Record, November to 
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Chicago Gives Harold Henry Ovation 


Harold Henry’s thrilling performance of the Liszt E 
flat concerto with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in 
Chicago on October 30 was followed by salvos of ap- 
plause that lasted fully ten minutes. Henry was recalled 
wain and again, and it was not until the piano was re- 
moved from the stage that the audience would allow the 
program to proceed, That the leading critics agreed with 
the public is shown in the following extracts from their 
reviews: 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with Eugene Ysaye at the 
ston and Harold Henry as soloist, paid its second visit to Chicago 
organization appeared at Orchestra Hall before 
a that nearly, if not entirely, filled the house, and 
wished applause to an extent only commensurate with its num- 
rs ‘ Henry has not appeared here with orchestra since No- 
er 9-10, 1917, when he played MacDowell’s second concerto 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, On this occasion he played 
flat concerto, projecting it with much depth and bril 
and with a breadth of insight that made it stand 
‘ definite works for piano, quite what its 
ser intended it to be. He is a musician of fine, sympathetic 
his success in this performance was well deserved. 
Chicago Journal, October 31, 1919. 
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hythmically, and unless the orchestra is “right there” all the time, 
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His work is admirable, technically, musically and inter 
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pretatively, and the numerous recalls he received were. fully. mer- 
ited.—W. L, Hubbard, Chicago Tribune, October 31, 1919. 





Harold Henry played with brilliance the Liszt E flat concerto. 
There was poesy, facility, and in the rhapsodic close excellent 
feeling for the swinging rhythm. He, as well as Ysaye and the 
orchestra, received an ovation.—Henriette Weber, Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, October 31, 1919. 





He had fine appreciation for the mood of the music and played 
with breadth of conception and vigor in his manner of expressing 
the thought. The audience applauded him most cordially, recalling 
him half a dozen times.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, 
October 31, 1919. 





erformance of the con- 


Mr. Henry gave a brilliant and musical 
ews, October 31, 1919. 


certo.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily 


Results of John Hand’s Summer Dates 


That John Hand’s latest tour of the Pacific Coast 
and Northwest was a tremendous success is amply 
proven by the fact that the new American tenor will 
leave New York the end of this month in order to fill 
thirty return dates in that section of the country. His 
forthcoming tour will take him from Vancouver to 
southern California and through the western States of 





JOHN HAND, 
New American tenor. 


Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Montana. Appended are 
some of the admirable press notices received by Mr. 
Hand after his notable appearances at Tacoma, ash.: 


And to John Hand was accorded the most enthusiastic approval of 
any singer of the summer, the audience cheering and calling wildiy 
after his third encore.—Tacoma Ledger, August 3. 





John Hand again carried his hearers by storm with his fine tenor, 
which lost none of its charm of middle tone in either the higher 
or lower registers.—Tacoma Ledger, September 1. 





John Hand’s tenor, which made such an instantaneous and marked 
triumph in the first concert, was accorded an even greater ovation 
in the second appearance. His rendition of favorite Irish numbers, 
like “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling’? and “Wild Irish Rose,” 
brought his Stadium audience to their feet in enthusiastic demands 
for continued encores.—The Tacoma Times, September 1. 





John Hand was at his best and was easily the most popular soloist 
of the festival, winning his way into the hearts of his hearers by 
the clear tones of his beautiful tenor voice, the sparkle of his bright 
eyes and his cheery smile—Tacoma News Tribune, September 1. 


Appreciation for Augusta Cottlow 


That Augusta Cottlow, the gifted American pianist, is 
equally gifted in imparting her knowledge to others, is 
shown in a few extracts from letters received from a 
grateful pupil, Joy Keck, a well known teacher of River- 
side, Cal., who came East last summer to study with Miss 
Cottlow. As Miss Keck had studied abroad, Miss Cottlow 
appreciated all the more the appended lines: 

I am trying to teach exactly as you suggested and every one 


December 25, 1919 


of my pupils realizes and appreciates the value and worth of such 
analytic=' study... . 

My only regret is that I did not have such study years ago. 
But I can never thank you adequately for the help you gave me 
this summer, and for making me feel for the first time in my life 
that there is a scientific technical foundation for piano playing 
available to all... . 

Musically I received far more than I thought it was possible 
for me to obtain in so short a time... . Your teaching was the 
kind I wanted and needed ever since I began to study. It goes 
to the root of every difficulty and a pupil simply must progress. 
Every day I marvel at the results it brings. 








South Acclaims Emma Roberts 


Emma Roberts, contralto, repeated in Greenville (S. C.) 
and Raleigh (N. C.) the great successes which she had 
last spring at the Richmond Festival and in Norfolk, 
where she sang with the Russian vig wy, 8 Orchestra. 
On November 25 she gave a recital at the Grand Opera 
House, in the Greenville Lyceum Course, to an audience 
which brought out the “Standing Room Only” sign. In 
reviewing the concert the Greenville Daily News said in 
part: 

Miss Roberts’ voice is one of great power, filling every part of 
the house, and at the same time is one of great beauty and smooth 
ness. All her registers showed a mastery of tonal color. Her diction 
and phrasing were exquisite in nature. She has the power of making 
one understand a song, although sung in a foreign language. She 
is highly endowed musically and mentally, and puts not only tonal 
color and phrasing in her songs, but also intelligence and heart and 
charming personality. 


On Thanksgiving night Miss Roberts sang at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Raleigh, and again won the approval of 
the critic of the Raleigh News and Observer, who wrote: 


With a voice that is unusual for its purity and flexibility and 
with a_musical intelligence that utilized the full power of vocal 
gifts, Emma Roberts delighted a representative audience at the 
Academy of Music in a program that embraced a wide range of 
music, After the first group of songs the singer carried her audience 
with her and was called back again and again for encores. 

It was a powerful voice, swelling easily to tremendous volume, 
yet retaining the soft, smooth tones of the contralto, and again 
dropping down to the lower register with still that smoothness, that 
softness and adherence to contralto characteristics. But even with- 
out a great voice, Miss Roberts’ interpretative genius would mark 
her apart as a gifted singer. In each of her numbers she displayed 
in a remarkable degree what, for lack of a better term, is called 
“expression.” 





Florence Macbeth Surprises Reading 


Hearing of Florence Macbeth’s return to Pénnsylvania 
from Wisconsin to make additional records, the Musical 
Art Society of Reading, Pa., took the opportunity to pre- 
sent the coloratura soprano in recital, with the result that 
one more community has been entranced with her singing. 
The comment in the News-Times ran thus: 


So enthusiastic and spontaneous was the applause accorded the 
singer, and so generous and delightful was Miss Macbeth, that the 
event was a big surprise. 

Miss Macbeth is one of America’s foremost coloratura sopranos 
and in range, volume and purity of tone her ‘voice is remarkable. 
She possesses a voice of unequaled flexibility, extraordinary even- 
ness throughout and registering a compass of three octaves; she 
specially delighted with pure, clear tones in the higher register. 

No coloratura soprano appearing here in concert in years re- 
ceived more applause than Miss Macbeth; and she responded with 
such charming style that the concert was completed much too 
soon. 


In commenting on the event, the Reading Eagle of Oc- 


. tober 28 said, among similar eulogistical remarks: 


For an organization as young as the Musical Art Club to be able 
to secure as large an audience as that which greeted the artist 
here is remarkable. One of the important factors in the public 
recognition was cadouteeny the stellar fame of the opening at- 
traction, and Florence Macbeth fully lived up to all press notices 
and recorded plaudits. 

The programmed concert, even with generous encores, was all 
too short to appease the music hungry public. . . . Combining rare 
personal charm with a voice of exceptional beauty, she was recalled 
again and again to respond to the enthusiastic applause which 
greeted every selection. 





Echoes of Da Costa’s Lockport Success 


When Blanche da Costa appeared at the recent Lockport 
Festival she made an excellent impression not only upon 
the audience that listened to her, but also upon the critics 
in attendance, as the following notices from two of the 
local papers will verify: . 

Miss Da Costa is richly endowed. Both her voice and her artistic 
intellect are of fine quality, and her personality would sweep her 
into instant favor even with less ui:asical endowment. Her voice 
is clear and crystal, with an especially lovely floating pianissimo. 
She has ability to paint moods and her musical effects are always 
legitimate, proving her a serious artist. 





Miss Da Costa has a very ingratiating personality which bubbles 
over with humor. er pure, lyric voice gaily gamboled 
through several vivacious songs. Breadth of style was evident in 
the beautiful rendition of La Forge’s “The Retreat,” given with 
dramatic expression. 
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St. Louis Hails Mildred Bryars 


Mildred Bryars, who gave her first New York recital 
in Aeolian Hall last spring, is back at her post as con- 
tralto soloist at the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after an absence of several months 





Fnotwo by Apeda, N.Y. 
MILDRED BRYARS, 


Contralto. 


spent chiefly in St. Louis, Mo, While in the aforemen- 
tioned city, Miss Bryars varied her time all the way 
from housekeeping to public performances. She also 
indulged in motoring and many outdoor sports. On 
September 25 the contralto gave a song recital in St. 
Louis, and the next day the Globe-Democrat stated 
that Miss Bryars is endowed with a rich mezzo-soprano 
voice and that her audience was very enthusiastic. 
Two other dailies commented as follows: 

Her voice is a rich, vibrant contralto, with splendid dramat‘c 
quality.—The Republic. 





sweet contralto and her dramatic ability is 
and _ showed her ability 
Times. 


Her voice is a rich, 
marked. She made a pleasing appearance, 
amply to hold a first place in the concert field.— 


Wilson’s Chicago Bow a Success 


When Raymond Wilson made his bow to Chicago on 
October 29 at the Ziegfeld Theater in the Carl Kinsey 
Artist Series, he was received with evident appreciation. 
A glance at the attached press opinions will verify the 
statement: 

The recitalist proved himself a pianist of substantial qualities. 
He has gained a technical mastery which enables him to win 
brilliancy, good dynamic variety and no inconsiderable beauty from 
his instrument, and he employs these essentials with a taste and 
skill that tell ‘of intelligent musicianship. He succeeds in holding 
the interest of his hearers and in making the piano an _ agreeable 
and appealing instrument. And to do this is to do much,—H. L. 
Hubbard, Chicago Tribune. 





Beginning on a low emotional level (fantasie in C minor, Mo- 
zart), it was some little time before the fact that Wilson really 
functions in a highly efficient manner, both digitally and cere- 
brally, became apparent. This was accomplished with a_nocturne 
and scherzo by Chopin and with the MacDowell sonata “Eroica.”— 
Edward C. Moore, Chicago Daily Journal. 
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he also. has a taste for the more sustained and musical passages 
of the picces which he performs. In the Mozart fantasie he showed 
a taste for tone shading, for good phrasing and for lucidity of 
style. The Chopin scherzo was dashed off with considerable bril- 
liance and the middle section was given with a warm singing tone. 
~—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 





Everything he plays is nice, neatly executed and well bred. In 
passages asking for a subd ued tone his touch is very pleasing and 
the sentiment is gentle and refined—-Herman Devries, Chicago 
American, 


American Syncopated Orchestra Popular 


As is evidenced by the accompanying press notices, that 
the members of the American Syncopated Orchestra, an 
organization consisting of thirty negro musicians who 
play the latest hits according to their own version of 
syncopation, have been scoring unusual success wherever 
they appear: 

So versatile are these colored artists that they play and sing not 
only the music of their own race, but the popular classics, and the 
keen enjoyment they themselves get out of their own music making 
adds to the delight of the audience.—El Reno Daily Democrat, 
October 6. 

They have attained fame throughout the gee f and are con- 
sidered the best orchestra of its kind in the world.—Dallas Daily 
Times Herald, October 7. 

The repertory of the orchestra ranges from the classic music to 
the jazz obtainable from the instruments only by members of the 
negro race.—Dallas Morning News, October 8. 

The native swing of their race Ser impart to their performance, 
which makes an interpretation entirely new and pleasing.—Wichita 
Sunday Eagle, October 5. 


Maria Winetzkaja at Panama 


Mme. Winetzkaja, who has made a reputation in the 
professional world as an artist of great operatic ability, 














MARIA WINETZKAJA, 
Mezzo-soprano. 


has received the following criticism, which appeared 
on November 17, in the Star and Herald, Panama: 


In the cast is a mezzo-soprano who is going to duplicate Galli 
Curci’s sudden rise to world prominence and give the States’ papers 
another chance to demonstrate and point out the excellence of the 
American conservatories. 

he personage is Maria Winetzkaja, pronounced “Vee-nettz-ki- 
yaly” with the accent on the last syllable, by those who are able 
to twist their tongue about a Russian name, 

She is purely a product of the American school, studying for 
five years in New York. In this period she studied and mastered 
harmony, theory, piano, composition, voice, and learned French, 
Spanish and Italian, a noteworthy feat. Her first season—and this 
is her third—she sang small parts in the Boston Opera Company. 

Since this is an Italian opera company, Bracale has changed her 
name to Vinetta, but that cannot change the quality of her liquid 
Russian tones, which the public will have an opportunity to judge 
tonight in “Trovatore.” 


Max Rosen Wins Fine Buffalo Headlines 


When Max Rosen appeared recently in Buffalo, he 
made such an excellent impression that six newspapers 
not only devoted considerable space to his concert, but 
allowed him conspicuous headlines. They were as fol- 
lows: 

“New Violin Master Receives 
Obliged Nearly to Double His Program.”—~Buffalo Courier, “Max 
Rosen Is Violin Genius—Audience Enchanted with Remarkable 
Power of Wonderful Boy Violinist.” Buffalo Express. “Boy Vio- 
linist Proves Marvel.”—Buffalo Commercial. “Max Rosen Triumphs 
in Brilliant Concert.’ "—-Buffalo Times. “Max Rosen Delights Audi 
ence in Concert.”—Buffalo Enquirer. 


(Continued on page 42.) 


Ov ation—Modest Max Rosen 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 
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“After a robust performance of che overture 


‘Don Giovanni,’ Thaddeus Rich, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, and Hans Kind 
ler, its first cellist, themselves to be 
sterling artists in a fine performance of a diffi 
cult and not particularly ‘grateful’ work, the 
‘Double Concerto for Violin, Cello and 
tra’ of Brahms. 

“The soloists were 
and their performance was 


to Mozart's 


showed 


Orches 


recalled again and 
worthy of the 


again, 


tribute."— N. Y, Evening Post, December 3, 
1919. 

“Hans Kindler, first cellist, and Thaddeus 
Rich, concertmaster, were the soloists. They 


played it with delightful unanimity of spirit, each 
taking up the recurring voice in precisely the 
mood of the other. The tones of their instru- 
ments blended beautifully with each other and 
with the ensemble, and when they 
individually they were equally deliglitful."—N, Y. 
Herald, December 3, 1919. 


were heard 


“The concert opened with Mozart's overture 


from ‘Don Giovanni’ and passed into the more 
highly colorful Brahms Double Concerto for 
violin, cello and orchestra, where the high tech 


nique and artistic grace of Thaddeus Rich's ren 
dering of the andante was ably seconded by the 
Hans Kindler on the 


December 3, 1919. 


deep power of cello.” 


N. Y. Evening Sun, 


“Mr. Rich played with fluency the violin’s part 
As orchestral of rare flavor, the 

work earned hearty recalls for the two favored 
dazzling ‘Scheherazade’ 


leader."—N, Y. 


music 


players, as later did the 
for ali their fellows and the 
Times, December 3, 1919. 

“The performance was admirable in so far as 
Mr. Rich and the orchestra were concerned, In 
particular, the warm and mellow tone of Mr 
Rich and his 
peculiarly in place.”"—N, Y, 
I9gIg, 


sensitive style were 
Evening Globe, De 


musicianly, 
cember 3, 
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TO MR, AND MRS. CARUSO— 
A DAUGHTER 


It will hardly be a matter of news to Musica, Courier 
readers to state that a daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Enrico Caruso on Thursday evening, December 18, in 
their home at the Hotel Knickerbocker, New York City. 
Dr. Austin Flint was in attendance, and reported that 
mother, daughter—and father—were all doing well, It is 

xpected that the will be christened Gloria. 





baby 


Mrs. Caruso was Dorothy Benjamin, the daughter of 
ark Benjamin, a New York lawyer, who opposed her 
marriage to the tenor. Her brothers, however, approved 
of the match 


Three Stars at M. O. H. Concert 


Eddy Brown, Serge Prokofieff and Viadimir Resni- 
koff will be the performing artists at the Manhattan 
Opera House, on Sunday afternoon, January 16, at a 

cert given under the auspices of the Workers’ Mu- 
League, an organization for the promotion of mu- 
i] and cultural appreciation among the masses. 


McCormack, Fitziu, Menges, 
Commodore Soloists 


second Hotel Commodore musicale will be held in 
The 


I he 
he grand ballroom on Friday evening, December 26. 
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MR. COPELAND IS TO 
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MODERWELL 
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MANAGEMENT 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL 
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soloists will be: John McCormack, celebrated. Irish tenor ; 
Anna Fitziu, soprano, and Isolde Menges, violinist. 


VERDI “REQUIEM” AT 
METROPOLITAN A NOTABLE EVENT 


A Quiet Week of Opera 
Sunpay Eventnc Concert, DecemBeER 14. 

The anual Metropolitan performace of Verdi's “Re- 
quiem Mass” took place on Sunday evening, December 
14. This afforded Giulio Setti, the chorus master, the 
only opportunity of the year to demonstrate how excellent 
are the singing qualities of his chorus and also to prove 
that he is a very good conductor. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Setti is not seen in the orchestra pit oftener 
He has a decidedly firmer beat and more musical under- 
standing than some who are there regularly. The chorus 
covered itself with glory. The quality of its tone is a 
delight to the ear and it is capable of all nuances—dy- 
namic and rhythmical—which one can expect of any 
choral body. 

The soloists were Florence Easton, soprano; Merle Al- 
cock, contralto, who took the place of Jeanne Gordon, 
indisposed; Charles Hackett, tenor, and Jose Mardones, 
bass. It would be hard to image a better quartet for the 
Requiem than these four. Miss Easton who, like Mr. 
Setti, has altogether too little to do at the Metropolitan, 
sang beautifully throughout, and the same is true of the 
other three. Mrs. Alcock, called on at short notice to 
take a place among the Metropolitan stars, was splendidly 
at home in what she had to do and sang her principal 
solo, “Liber Scriptus,” with marked vigor. She has a 
splendid voice of unusually wide range, which showed to 
special advantage in the music which fell to her lot. 

One would have to go far to find two finer exponents 
of the art of singing than the two men of the quartet, 
Messrs. Hackett and Mardones, The solos by these two, 
which follow each other in the Requiem, were the high 
points of the evening. All in all, from the esthetic stand- 
point, it was an evening of better music and a better 
evening of music than one often hears at the Metropolitan, 

“La Juive,” Monpay, DecemBer 15. 

“‘La Juive’ Sung Again,” or an equivalent phrase, was 
the headline of most of the dailies over the inch or so of 
space which they devoted to the Monday evening perform- 
ance of “La Juive” last week—and that is about all there 
is to say about it. The Metropolitan production of the 
Halevy opera is better than the work itself. There is 
nothing finer to be heard in all the Metropolitan repertory 
than the great trio at the end of the second act with those 
three wonderful voices of Enrico Caruso, Rosa Ponselle 
and Orville Harrold singing together. They were at their 
best on this occasion, and with them were Evelyn Scotney, 
Leon Rothier and Thomas Chalmers as faithful support- 
ers also doing credit to a most unusual cast. Mr. Bodanzky 
conducted. : 

Puccint Triprycn, Wepnespay, December 17. 

The one act Puccini operas, “Il Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” 
and “Giaani Sehicchi,” do not improve upon acquaintance. 
Reheard after a lapse of several months, they sounded 
even less interesting than last season. It was indeed a 
Puccini with clipped wings who wrote these short works. 
His inspiration hops and lops along very lamely indeed. 
One sighs in vain for the beautiful tunes that made his 
early works so acceptable. He seems to have an inordi- 
nate horror of perfect cadences. The one real tune, 
which does not come until the middle of “Gianni Schicchi” 
and is, in itself,*rather a poor, cheap tune, stands out, 
however, like an oasis in a desert, and brings sighs of 
relief from a bored audience. 

The casts were practically the same as last year, the 
only important change being the substitution of Pasquale 
Amato as Michele in “I! Tabarro” in place of Luigi Mon- 
tesanto. Amato was in splendid voice and the role af- 
fords him much opportunity for dramatic action. He did 
it exceedingly well, and was a vast improvement upon his 
predecessor, which is more than can be said for Kathleen 
Howard, who took the part of La Frugola, sung last 
year by Alice Gentle. 

Louise Berat was the principal newcomer in the cast 
of “Suor Angelica.” This work is improved over last 
year only in so far as Geraldine Farrar sings better than 
she did the preceding season. There was no change in the 
distribution of the principal roles in “Gianni Schicchi.” 
De Luca presents the title part to perfection. Florence 
Easton as Lauretta stood out conspicuously in an even- 
ing of rather ordinary singing. Another who deserved 
special notice is Claudia Muzio, who again gave her ab- 
soibing presentation of Giorgetta, the false wife of “Il 
Tabarro.” Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 


“L’ITALIANA IN ALGert,” THurspAy, DecemBer 18. 


On Thursday evening, December 18, “L’Italiana in Al- 
geri” was repeated with the following cast: Elvira, Marie 
Sundelius; Zulma, Kathleen Howard; Haly, Millo Picco; 
Lindoro, Charles Hackett; Isabella, Gabriella Besanzoni, 
and Taddeo, Giuseppe De Luca. 


Langenhan Acclaimed in Moorhead, Minn. 


The above headline appeared in the Fargo Forum on 
December 2. The paper then went on to comment as 


follows: 

In a program giving some of the best English, French and 
Italian 4 well as a Me. folksongs in Norwegian and Swedish, 
she gave a sympathetic and brilliant interpretation of each of them. 
“In the Faltering Dusk,” by A, Walter Kramer, her dramatic 
ability combined with her wonderful voice held the audience spell- 
bound. She sang as an encore “The Rosary” with the same dra- 
matic intensity and power of tone. Mme. ngenhan ranks with 
the very highest artists that visit Fargo and Moorhead. She pos- 
sesses one of the most wonderful soprano voices, with a power and 
sustaining brilliancy that seldom are united in one artist. 





Althouse Rejoins Opera on Christmas 


Paul Althouse, the American tenor, will make his 
reappearance at the Metropolitan ta House on 
Christmas night as Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Mr, Althouse has just completed a tour of fifty concert 
engagements through the West, Middle est and 
Southwest, and has met with great success everywhere. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF COMPOSITIONS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Florence Newell Barbour 


Awake, It Is the Day......Christine Langenhan, Glenville, W. Va. 

The Summons. of Spring.............. Olive Nevin, Sewickley, Pa. 

The Golden Fish..... edcetegeres Mabel Riegelman, San Francisco 

The Piper......... EV Cade ve cnnetceveueteose hoebe Crosby, Boston 

The. Sere BO vice vcncckihatexti des Phoebe Crosby, Boston 
Floy Little Bartlett 

50 ee ek oo 665 edn duns renee Christine Langenhan, Chicago 


Sweet Litthe Woman o’ Mine....Harriet Story Macfarlane, Buffalo 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Bat AWE sivdscpoute ke da vevges ibeaueee Lambert Murphy, Boston 
Ab, LOVE; BW6-8 Days sk ccs cccvecccceves Emma Roberts, New York 
Gena Branscombe 
At Ge Tees 5. 6 <6 see ebobe ts aeets Arthur Hackett, Boston 
At Gad BOR SIRE. 600 esc ccvevesvers Robert Quait, Des Moines 
The Great Adventure............0000++ Robert Quait, Des Moines 
Thee, Pe NR ive ccccekvebusnecnnes Lambert Murphy, Boston 
The Morning Wind.............+,.+ R. Norman Jolliffe, New York 


Laughter Wears a Lilied Gown (duet) 
Reba Cornett Emory and Margaret Keyes, New York 


Rossetter G. Cole 


Sonata in D major, op. 8, for violin and piano, 
Zetta Gay Whitson and Mrs. Rossetter G. Cole, Chicag. 


Ralph Cox 
Te: @ Bee 66s cvk cs tan O eek bath ee Alessandro Bonci, New York 
TO GP a sn iis0i ss Lkcae tice es Theo Karle, Hamilton, Ont. 
Love Planted a Rose..............+. Alessandro Bonci, New York 
PO ESSIEN 6 oes coe caves necan® Christine Langenhan, Tacoma 
Where Roses Blow.............. Mabel Riegelman, San Francisco 


Mabel W. Daniels 


PETE re eT ee Lambert Murphy, Boston 
Martha Atwood Baker, Lockport, N. Y. 
.. Loyal Phillips Shawe, Peterboro, N. H. 


Villa of Dreams.... 
Daybreak........ 
Daybreak...... 





Arthur Foote 


Oh, Red Is the English Rose (from “Three Songs, 1914-1918"), 
Frank Parker, Chicago 

Am :Tetet eteentes:. vcsiene¥iveveciars Florence Otis, Carlisle, Pa. 

Before Sunrise............. Mrs. Leigh Townsend, Lansing, Mich. 


Alma Goatley 


What the West Wind Whispers...... Olive 
What the West Wind Whispers, 

Gladys Van Der Beeck, London, England 
CR a, Vac neice 4 deb eee ae ene eh <a Olive Nevin, Sewickley, Pa. 
The Courtyard.......... Gladys Van Der Beeck, London, England 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


‘ LYRICS FROM THE PHALTER, 
Sing to the Lord a New Song....Rollin M,. Pease, Evanston, Il. 
Sing to the Lord a New Song..Louis Kreidler, Highland Park, Il. 


Nevin, Sewickley, Pa. 


Up to the Hills... 0. .cscsoes cave Charles E. Lutton, Evanston, Il. 
Praise Che, Bah Gas o's dude co-< Robert Clifton Long, Oak Park, Ill. 
From Out the Depths............ Rollin M. Pease, Evanston, Ill. 


Margaret Hoberg 


Ge WON ins i 0c 53 <pensdi cosas Christine’ Langenhan, Tacoma 
: 
’ 


a! Francis Hopkinson 


COLONIAL LOVE LYRICS, edited and augmented by HAROLD 
VINCENT MILLIGAN, 


Give Me Thy Heatt..ccictecrescs Yvonne De Tréville, New York 
ve SEO” BP MEOOOE: cveudcsevesseee Ada Marie Castor, New York 
My Love Is Gone to Sea....,... Yvonne De Tréville, New Yok 
THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER, edited and augmented 


by HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN. 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free..Lambert Murphy, Bosto 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Charleston, S. C. 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free. Alice Moncrieff, New York 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free, 
Ethelynde Smith, Greencastle, Ind. 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free, 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Boston 


My Generous Heart Disdains............ Lambert Murphy, Boston 
My Generous Heart Disdains...... Rafaelo Diaz, Charleston, S. C. 
os 3) SR Crier. Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Boston 


O’er the Hilla.......cecscececsevsees Olive Nevin, Sewickley, Pa. 
Se Se ona oh nnbcidiou hak s-eusd Alice Moncrieff, New York 
Beneath a Weeping Willow's Shade, 

; : Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Boston 
Beneath a Weeping Willow's Shade.Rafaelo Diaz, Charleston, S. C. 
Beneath a Weeping Willow’s Shade....Alice Moncrieff, New York 


Come, Fair Rogins.....-.0..cescesvees Olive Nevin, Sewickley, Pa. 
The Traveler TS Eee Olive Nevin, Sewickley, Pa, 
Bruno Huhn 
oe ae EE EY OE ee eee Robert Quait, Richmond, Ind. 
POUVUDTns 6 ¢ take so Waa c Bae > tae cam Per Nielsen, New Wilmington, Pa. 


A. Walter Kramer 


Op. 41, No, 1, Eklog (violin and piano)..Fritz Kreisler, New York 
Margaret Ruthven Lang 


ke EO: Gata... cerca ules eeu ohn McCormack, Portland, Me: 


An Irish Mother's Lullaby...... Christine Langenhan, A ta, Ga, 
An Irish Mother’s Lullaby............ Alice Moncrieff, " Ow Veek 
John W. Metcalf 
To a Swallow............ Christine Langenhan, Glenville, W. Va. 
Love’s Wondrous Dream....... :Ma iegelman, San Francisco 
SR rr ere Christine Langenhan, Tacoma, Wash. 
Sea Dreams. . . . pep ned waamrneken Beatrice acCue, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Little House o’ Dreams....... Christine Langenhan, Augusta, Ga. 


Harold Vincent Milligan 

Wheels the Silver Swallow..........Alessandro Bonci, N York 
feorm Sines +000. seas haart Murphy, Macton, Mines 
Cth enonPhe bee cise haw base li 3 

Tomorrow (from “When Life’s at the Dawn”), ee 
Florence Otis, Muskegon, Mich. 





Francisco Di Nogero 


La st an EEE Panes Margaret Matzenauer, Ak Ohi 
La GROMINE...... 0s 0seee reese sees eeeu es? Mary Jordan, New York 
My Love Is a Muleteer...... Christine Langenhan, Amarillo, Tex. 
y Love Is a Muleteer.......... Helen Stanley, Zanesville, Ohio 
Sevilla Lave SeGg... sc vecscnceccds Christine ngenhan, Chicago 
Anna Priscilla Risher 

i Wo: Malt oie a se . oss veg cue de -Christine Lan 
me EeOhCt OT JURE. oo i vice so. cvs -Christine La’ — | nee 
"Uhdvurtiemnents 
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, Couzinou’s Busy Summer 

Robert Couzinou, the excellent French baritone who 
made a good impression during last season—his first at 
the Metropolitan—has resumed kis work at the New York 
opera house. The part of his summer devoted to play 
was spent at Deauville, the famous French watering place, 
which is the mecca of so many artists each summer, but 
a good part of his time during his absence from America 
was devoted to work. He was obliged to leave the Metro- 
politan before the end of the season in order to fulfill a 
contract for appearances at Monte Carlo, where he 
created two new roles, that of Amphytrion, and also the 
role of Ulysses in Reynaldo Hahn's opera, “Nausicaa.” 
The leading critic in Monte Carlo, in speaking of this 
creation, said, “That great artist, M. Couzinou, incarnated 
the figure of ‘Ulysses with superb nobility of line and dig- 
nity of posture. He understood porledine how to empha- 
size the nobility in the character of the hero. He brought 
out to the full Ulysses’ exquisite tenderness and the dig- 
nity of his sorrow. His magnificent voice, ample and ric 
and his impeccable vocalism, united with his talent for 
the stage, produced a most admirable performance.” 

After Monte Carlo, he went to Covent Garden for the 
season, there singing not only the leading baritone parts in 
the French repertory—“Thais,” “Faust,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet”—but also no less than seven roles in Italian, in- 
cluding the first baritone parts of the standard repertory 
and the creation of Kyoto in Mascagni’s “Iris.” 

Even during his vacation at Deauville, he had far from 
a complete rest, for he appeared at the summer theater 
there, where the most distinguished French artists are 
regularly engaged, no less than ten times in one month. 
Leaving Deauville, he went to Paris to appear as guest in 
performances of “Thais,” “Samson,” “Faust,” and “Romeo 
and Juliet,” at the Paris Opéra, where he was formerly a 
regular member of the company, and then hurried on to 
Barcelona, Spain, where he had been engaged for special 
appearances in “Thais” and “Hamlet.” On November 19 
he arrived in New York on the steamship La France to re- 
sume his work at the Metropolitan, where he will be heard 
this winter in both French and Italian repertory. 


Francis Hopkinson’s Songs Much Programmed 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Company's recent publication, 
“The First American Composer,” six songs by Francis 
Hopkinson (1737- 1791), edited and augmented by Harold 
Vincent Milligan, is being used extensively this season 
on the concert stage. Among the singers who are using 
these songs are: Mme. MHudson-Alexander, Kitty 
Cheatham, Rafaelo Diaz, Edmund Hemingway, Lotta 
Grim, Alice Moncrieff, Olive Nevin, Paul Petri, George 
Rasely, Cora Remington, Ethelynde Smith, Edith Crill 
Wild, Olga Hambuchen, and others. 

The musical clubs also are showing keen interest in 
the songs and Mr. Milligan has arranged a lecture on the 
subject which he has delivered at many of the musical 
clubs of the country. Yvonne de Tréville is singing a 
group of the songs in her costume recitals. 

The Arthur P. Schmidt Com gn has on the press a 
second set of songs by Francis Hopkinson entitled “Colo- 
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nial Love Lyrics,” consisting of six numbers quite as in- 
teresting musically as the first collection. 


Renard Writes of Stockholm Music 


Fred Renard, under whose management Anna Case at- 
tained a national reputation, and whe now has Eleanor 
Spencer, the pianist, under his care, has been away for the 
last few weeks on a trip to his native land, Sweden. Mr. 
Renard writes entertainingly to the Musica Courter from 
Stockholm : 

The newer parts of the city have splendid buildings, up to date 
in every way. The older sections are very good but retain their 
older European looks. Musically there is much activity here, many 
concerts and the opera. I heard Auber’s “Masaniello.” The orches- 
tra was excellent, as wee also the chorus, scenery, groupings and 
the ballet, partly trained by Fokine. The singers were only fair, 
as a whole, in the cast. he dumb girl, Elon Strandin, however, 
was a remarkably clever mimic and pantomimist. She is the first 
dancer of the opera here. 

symphony concert under the direction of Wilhelm Stenhammer, 
as guest conductor, was very good indeed, particularly Beethoven's 
fourth, of which Stenhammer makes a specialty, Henri Marteau, 
the violinist, and Stenhammer have given a series of sonata rec:tals 
to sold out houses. 

Clair Dux, a German lyric soprano, has ets a sensation here 
in two weeks, cigs eight concerts to S, R. heard her in 
a benefit concert before what was the very site of the city, with 
one of the royal princes and his wife present. She is a vivacious 
young German, with a nice husband, a beautiful voice well trained, 
and from all points a very good artist, if, to my notion, not 
extraordinary, She reminds one somewhat of Julia Culp, with a 
higher voice, and perhaps not quite as large. 


Namara and the Word “Mother” 


Marguerite Namara, the charming operatic artist who 
speaks often for publication and always has something to 
say, is quoted in a recent article in the New York Even- 
ing Mail as saying: “Too much sentimentality has grown 
about the word ‘mother.’ Women are not wise mothers 
entirely by instinct. You watch a young wife with her first 
baby. She has trimmed a bassinette with lace and blue 
ribbons, made or bought a lot of dainty clothes, gurgled 
over a tiny hair brush decorated with painted forget-me- 
nots and then suddenly finds herself as the boss of a job 
for which she has had no training. It is quite simple for 
the first two years, when the baby needs chiefly only physi- 
cal care, but even then it has difficulties. Once a woman 
looks her mother-job frankly in the eye and says, ‘Well, 
maybe the constant society of a little person to whom I 
cannot talk intelligently is going to have its irksome mo- 
ments, but if I handle this business efficiently I can be a 
proud producer by the time Gladys or Henry is twenty,’ 
she is thinking straight.” 


Grinnell Delighted with May Peterson 


Grinnell, Iowa, December 1, 1919.—May Peterson gave 
a song recital at the Grinnell School of Music on Fri- 
day evening, November 14, assisted at the piano by 
Gordon Campbell. In addition to sixteen numbers that 
were listed on her program,.the charming artist was 
obliged to repeat three of the songs and sing eight 
additional ones, all of which speaks for the great suc- 
cess with which she met here. According to the Her- 
ald: “Miss Peterson’s gifts as a singer are beyond 
question. Her voice is flexible and pleasing in all its 
ranges. She sings her songs with an a preciation which 
brings them home to her audience, he artist was en- 
thusiastically recalled numerous times.” 


Carl Struve Assists at Scandinavian Concert 


On Sunday afternoon, December 14, at a concert 
given at the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, by the United 
Scandinavian Singers, Carl Struve, tenor, sang two 
groups of Scandinavian songs by Grieg, Alnaes, Kje- 
rulf, Jarnefelt, Eggen, Wideen and Sinding. Mr. 
Struve was in good voice and received a warm recep- 
tion. He possesses a tenor voice of fresh, sweet qual- 
ity, which he employs intelligently. He has a fine 
stage presence and altogether made a favorable im- 
pression. 


J. Fischer & Brother Publish Polk’s Music 


In a recent interview which appeared in the Musicat 
Courier an efror was made in the statement that Car] 
Fischer had already published some of Grace Porterfield 
Polk’s compositions. The firm to whom credit should be 
made is J. Fischer & Brother. 


Hadley’s “Othello” in Quaker City 


Henry Hadley’s new overture “Othello” will have its 
first performances in Philadelphia on December 26-27. It 
will be played by the Philadelphia Orchestra under the 
baton of Stokowski. 


OOM 0 ABBE 
OBITUARY 





Annie S. Lugrin 

Annie S. Lugrin, a well known figure in the musical 
world at St. John, New, Brunswick, died at her home 
there on November 30. Miss Lugrin was one of the 
foremost vocal teachers of Canada, and in association 
with her sister was also active as a concert manager 
under the name of the Misses Lugrin. Miss Lugrin 
had been the St. John correspondent for the Musica. 
Courter for a number of years past. 


Arthur Boosey 
Arthur Boosey, for more than twenty years head of the 
great English music publishing firm of Boosey & Co., died 
recently in London. 
(Other obituary notices on page 41.) 


CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








J. A. Fuerstman 
of Newark, N. J. 


Announces Holiday Program of Music at 
Newark (First Regiment) Armory 


Friday Evening, December 26th 
Finals in piano contest judged by Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
(Note: Contest open to pianists, professional of amateur, 
New. York and New Jersey; preliminaries judged by H. O. 


Osgood of the Musical Courier; A. Walter Kramer, Musical 
America; William B. Murray, Musical Monitor; John Raf- 
tery,. Morning Telegraph; Pierre V. R. .Key, Semi-finals 


judged by Rudolph Ganz.) 


Saturday Evening, December 27th 


Rachmaninoff concert of music for the pianoforte. 


Monday Evening, December 29th 


Handel's “The Messiah,” Oratorio Society (Schubert), 
symphony orchestra, and Frieda Hempel, Emma _ Roberts, 
Reed Miller and Arthur Middleton, 


New Year's Eve, December 3ist 


Sistine Quartet (auspices K. of C.). 


Other attractions booked for the season 


McCormack, Heifetz, Casals and Lazzari, Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Rudolph Ganz, soloist), and other re- 
nowned artists. 


J. A. FUERSTMAN 


800 Broad Street - - Newark, N. J. 











CATALINA FORTEZA 


THE CUBAN PIANIST 


will give her 


FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 


Thursday Evening, 8:15 
January lst, 1920 


AEOLIAN HALL 


Knabe Piano 


Program comprises works by: 


Schumann Monasterio Monge 
Chopin G.del Valle Moszkowski 
Debussy Raff 


Tickets on sale at box office 














Ethelynde Smith Constantly en Route 


Ethelynde Smith has just completed her fifth tour of 
the Middle West. The young soprano received most en- 
thusiastic receptions wherever she appeared, particularly 
in St. Louis, where she sang with the a Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, Max Zachs, conductor. Miss Smith, who, by 
the way, is her own manager, is receivin bookings now 
for a tour of the East. In March she will under- 
take her fourth tour of that section of the country, which 
will take her through the Southeast to the Gulf. In April, 
Miss Smith will go to the West for the third time to fill 
a number of re-engagements as well as many new dates. 





Teachers Hear Samoiloff Pupils Sing 


A feature of the audience at Lazar S. Samoiloff’s pupils’ 
concert, December 7, was the attendance of some well 
known teachers and several managers who listened to the 
singers. They were duly impressed with the artistic sing-’ 
ing of Jean Barondess and the fine voices of Elsa Wulp 
and Constantin Bouketoff, the last named a priest of the 
Russian Cathedral, both of these being recent students at 
the Samoiloff studios. 





PAUL REIMER 





TENOR tick proruers 
‘“‘Master of Song’’ 1441 Broadway, New York City 
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DECEMBER 5 


Lada, Dancer 


Lada, well known from coast to coast as an interpreter 
ot terpsichorean art, delighted a large audience at Car- 
negie Hall on December 5, supported by a symphony or- 
chestra conducted by Nahan Franko, The program opened 
with the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” symphony. After the 
adagio and allegro non troppo movements, Lada made her 
appearance to the beautiful music of the allegro con grazia. 
Exceedingly graceful dancing followed, and the hearts of 
the auditors were won instantly. After the ballet suite 
came a work of Rameau, arranged by Mottl. Lada danced 
again to the first movement of the “Unfinished” symphony, 
and then followed the prelude to Hubay’s “Le Luthier di 
Cremone.” In Ravel's “Valses Nobles et Sentimentales” 
Lada again distinguished herself to the delight of all. The 
grace of her beautiful work held all spellbound. Later 
came a war dance by Charles S. Skilton, which was first 
presented by Lada at the Peterboro Festival last summer 
and which again made an instantaneous hit. Then came 
“Habanera,” by Chabrier, for orchestra, after which Lada 
gave an enjoyable delineation of a light hearted Schubert 


waltz 





DECEMBER 11 
New York Symphony—Sophie Braslau, Soloist 
At the New York Symphony concert in Carnegie 
Hall, Thursday afternoon, December 11, Charpentier’s 
symphonic suite, “Impressions of Italy,” was repeated 
from the previous Sunday program. The other orches- 
tral numbers, a funeral march by Grieg, played in 
memory of the late Marie Callender, and an intermezzo 
and the “Perpetuum Mobile,” from suite, op. 39, of 
Moszkowski, were unimportant. The soloist was So- 
phie Braslau, This young American singer has one of 
the best contralto voices in existence today. It is large, 
powerful, of beautiful quality, and well controlled, It 
is difficult to understand just why she should choose 
the florid air from Rossini’s “Semiramide,” which wes 
her first number, because it is not particularly suited 
to her style of vocalism, but she sang it very well on 
the whole. She gave in her second appearance a group 
of Moussorgsky songs—‘Serenade of Death,” “Au bord 
de Don,” and “On the Dynepr.” In these Miss Bras- 
lau had full opportunity to display the excellent musi- 
cianship which is hers, and also to give full rein to her 
interpretative powers, which are by no means small. 
The audience liked /her very much in all she did, and 
she was heartily applauded. 


Edwin Hughes, Pianist, and 
* Mabel Beddoe, Contralto 


Two artists well known in the musical world—Edwin 
Hughes, pianist, and Mabel Beddoe, contralto—collabo- 
rated in giving a joint recital at Columbia University, 
Thursday evening, December 11. Mr, Hughes’ dexterity 
and musicianly understanding were in evidence throughout 
his playing. of the Grieg ballade in the form of variations 
on a Norwegian theme, a group of three Chopin numbers, 
Fannie Dilion’s “The Desert” and “Birds at Dawn,” and 
a concert paraphrase of his own on the “Wiener Blut” 
waltz of Johann Strauss. Encores were also given in re- 
sponse to the hearty applause, 

Miss Beddoe first sang a group of French songs by 
Massenet, Debussy and Fourdrain. Following came 
“Prayer from the Orient,” Rosalie Housmann; “May 
Song,” Ethel Glenn Hier, and “Winter, Summer,” Otto 
Wick, with Frank La Forge’s “I Came With a Song” as 
an encore. Her final group contained “Sea Rivers Song,” 
Margery Kennedy Fraser; “Rose and the Nightingale,” 
Alice Babcock Trott, and “Love’s in My Heart,” Hunting- 
ton-Woodman, to which two numbers were added. Miss 
Beddoe’s voice is of a delightful, rich quality, and the 
artistic taste with which she handles it combines in mak- 
ing her singing exceptionally enjoyable. Her distinct 
enunciation adds much to the general finish of her rendi- 
‘tions. Harry Oliver Hirt furnished sympathetic accom- 
paniments. a Pee 

Juliette Arnold, Pianist 


On Thursday afternoon, December 11, a talented young 
newcomer, Tuliette Arnold, pianist, made her debut at 
Aeolian Hall in a program that served to reveal her musi- 
cianly attainments. She began with the seldom heard 
Brahms sonata in F minor, which she handled commend- 
ably, and played other numbers 7 Scarlatti, Daquin, 
Rameau, Martini, Gluck-Brahms, chmaninoff, Mac- 
Dowell and Chopin. 

Miss Arnold possesses excellent technic, a good, even 
tone and considerable rhythm, Moreover, she brings color 
and shading into her work and is not without tempera- 
ment, The pianist is a pupil of Elizabeth Quaile and has 
also been coached by Harpld Bauer, She should advance 
far in her profession, 


Philharmonic Society—Jascha Heifetz, Soloist 

For the novelty of the concert at Carnegie Hall, 
Thursday evening, December 11, Josef Stransky, pre- 
sented a “Viennese Rhapsody,” by Florent Schmitt, a 
sort of rhapsodic poem on the subject of a Vienna 
waltz, It would have been decidedly better if Mr. 
Schmitt had been a little more Viennese and a trifle 
less rhapsodic, One is reminded of Richard Strauss, 
who is always saying to himself; “Heavens! I must 
be original, at all expense,” and who, just ‘as he has 
started what promises to be a nice tune, branches off 
into some unrelated key or extraneous harmonization, 
One was also reminded of Johann Strauss. Johann 
Strauss, however, could begin a waltz well—just as 
Mr. Schmitt could—but also had the happy faculty of 
being able. to finish it well, which is more than can be 
said for the Frenchman. 


Jascha Heifetz was the soloist at the concert, play- 
ing the Mendelssohn concerto. It seemed as if this 


giant of the violin took his task rather easily in the 
first movement. It was glib and facile—a bit fast in 
tempo—but hardly plumbed even the comparatively 
shallow depths of Mendeissohn. The second move- 
ment was the finest of the three, as played by Mr. Hei- 
fetz. There was a most exquisite tae for the mu- 
sical content, and a tone of ineffable beauty. The final 
movement was played faster than any other human 
being in the world could play it. It was a terrific pace, 
compelling Mr. Stransky and his men to exert them- 
selves to keep up with it; so fast, indeed, that, although 
the technic was a marvel of cleanliness, the ear abso- 
lutely could not follow the notes produced by Mr. Hei- 
fetz’s flying fingers and bow arm in the rapid running 
passages. 

The program opened with an excellent performance 
of the Dvorak third symphony and ended with a lot of 
noise created by Tschaikowsky under the title of the 
“1812” overture and played with becoming boisterous- 
ness by Mr. Stransky. 

On Friday afternoon, December 12, at Carnegie Hall, 
Mr. Heifetz was again the soloist of the orchestra con- 
cert, playing the same concerto. Mr. Stransky directed 
the César Franck symphony, the first time in a long 
while that it has been done at the Philharmonic con- 
certs. It was an exceedingly good bit of conducting 
on his part. Evidently the work decidedly appeals to 
him. He dug into its often abstruse passages and laid 
them out with clear insight. Particularly good was the 
final movement. There were also four symphonic 
dances by Grieg, op. 64, well played, but by no means 
the best work of the Norwegian composer, and to end 
with Smetana’s symphonic poem, “Vlitava,” one of Mr. 
Stransky’s show pieces, which he did with great effect. 


Ferdinand Wachsman, Pianist 


Ferdinand Wachsman made a most favorable impression 
at his debut at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 11. He is a young pianist with a future. Possessing 
considerable technic and a big tone, but showing a some- 
what accelerated rhythm, which can easily be corrected, he 
was heard in the following program: organ toccata and 
fugue in D minor, Bach-Tausig; sonata, op. 2, No, 3, in 
C major, Beethoven; melody in D minor, Gluck-Sgambati; 
rondino, Kreisler-Godowsky; ‘“Tambourin,” Rameau-Go- 
dowsky; ballade in G minor, etude, op. 25, No. 2, im- 
promptu, op. 36, waltz, op. 34, No. 1, Chopin; rhapsody in 
E flat, op. 119, No. 4, Brahms; staccato etude in C major, 
Rubinstein, and rhapsody No. 6, Liszt. 


DECEMBER 12 





Hotel Commodore Musicale—Farrar, 
Godowsky and De Segurola, Soloists 


R. E. Johnston, not content with his brilliant morning 
musicales at the Hotel Biltmore, has started an evening 
series at the Hotel Commodore, and the first of the con- 
certs took place Friday evening, December 12, before an 
audience which filled all the seats and boxes in the large 
ballroom, Three resplendent artistic “stars” shone on 
the program and their performances won resounding 
Jlaudits from the more than pleased listeners. Geraldine 

arrar sang songs in English and French (splendidly 
accompanied by Claude Gotthelf); Andres De mare 
the Metropolitan bass, offered numbers in Italian, English 
and Spanish; Leopold Godowsky played piano selections 
in a keyboard language that reached all hearts, and Mme. 
Farrar and Mr. De Segurola ended the evening triumph- 
antly with a “Don Giovanni” duet that made the audience 
beg insistently but fruitlessly for an encore. ariaee n- 
ston, the pioneer of “all star” musicales at New York’s 
fashionable hotels, should be vastly pleased at the over- 
whelming success of his latest venture in his special field. 


Richard Buhlig, Pianist 


Richard Buhlig gave the third of a series of seven 
piano recitals which he is presenting this winter at Aeolian 
Hall on Friday evening, December 12, playing César 
Franck’s prelude, chorale and fugue and a number of 
works by Liszt, including the variations on a Bach motive, 
the two St. Francis pieces and the B minor sonata. This 
is a program to tax the ability of the greatest artist in the 
world.. Mr. Buhlig approached the heavy task which he 
had set himself with the advantage of an excellent tech- 
nical equipment. and a thorough musicianship. The so- 
norous and bombastic passages of Liszt seem more adapt- 
ed to his style than the more poetic measures of Franck. 
The variations on Bach were particularly well 


done. 
Maria Antonia, Pianist 

Nine year old Maria Antofia, from Brazil, interested 
a good sized audience in a program for fifteen piano 
pieces at Aeolian Hall, December'12. The child has 
tremendous talent, plays with astonishing poise and 
confidence, showing spirit, grace, understanding and 
appreciation of the meaning of the music. She pares 

andel variations with nice touch and neatness, showed 
big tone in pieces by Beethoven, Chopin and Oswald, 
and gave the “Minute Waltz” in fast tempo and crisp 
style. There was plenty of contrast as to tone and 
touch in an “Elfin Dance,” and the graceful little pian- 
ist’s mannerisms were captivating. At the close of her 
final number, the big “pedal bass” study in D minor of 
Heller, she added three encores, consisting of another 
Heller study, Schubert’s “Moment Musical” and the 
waltz in A flat by Chopin. 


_ DECEMBER 13 
Nina Tarasova and Max Gegna 





To say that Nina Tarasova’s countrymen gave her an _ 
© say bars untrym ; 


ovation at her Carnegie on day 


evening, December 13, is putting it mi 
clusion of her program so many encores were requested, 


: delight. 


. phantasy 


, for at the con- ~ 
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demanded—and given—that after the sixth or seventh 
extra number one lost track of the count. Mme. Tara- 
sova included on her program a variety of Russian folk- 
songs and ballads, all of which were sung with a thorough 
understanding of the music presented and in a manner 
which proved that the young singer has no little talent as 
an actress. Deep interest was manifested in the group 
of songs arranged by Arnold Volpe, included in which 
was an ancient monastery song, “The Message of the 
Spirit,” a number which was sung with religious fervor 
by the contralto. In fine contrast were the two following 
numbers, “The Tiny House,” a sung of the early 
eighteenth century, and “My Fields,” a war song which 
was used by the Russians during the time they were 
fighting against the Tartars. The group ended happily 
with a comic song called “Wedding Cake.” Mr. Volpe, 
who is a conductor well known in New York, was in one 
of the boxes, and both the composer and artist shared 
equally in the applause. Mme. Tarasova concluded the 
program with a splendid group of Russian folksongs. In 
these numbers also there was plenty of opportunity for 
her to display her sympathetic voice as well as her inter- 
pretative ability. The group comprised “Oh, Thou Sun!” 
“Sledge Song,” “Dead Leaves Are Faliing,” the last nuin- 
ber being a rollicking little song called “Kalinka.” Lazar 
S. Winer was the accompanist. 

Associated with Mme, Tarasova was Max Gegna, pro- 
grammed as “the man with the singing cello,” and he 
lived up to this appellation in the two groups of numbers 
which he presented. “Do Not Desert Me” and “The 
Swan,” Russian songs arranged by the cellist, were ar- 
tistically | beer and evoked well merited applause. Other 
numbers listed by Mr. Gegna were “La Cinquantaine,” 
Gabriel Marie; scherzo, Van Goens; serenade, Drigo, and 
a tarantelle by Popper. 


Beethoven Society Presents Noted Solcists 
At its second musicale of the season, held in the 


grand ballroom of the Hotel Plaza on Saturday after- 


noon, December 13, the Beethoven Society presented 
Eva Leoni, soprano; Frieda Klink, contralto, and L. 
Leslie Loth, pianist, in a concert which proved to be 
a very enjoyable affair. Preceding the program Aida 
Tanini-Tagliavia, the gracious president, received many 
new members into the society, which is growing in 
artistic worth as well as size. 

Mr. Loth first played the G minor ballade and a ber- 
ceuse by Chopin, and the Rachmaninoff G minor pre- 
lude. His later numbers included a concert etude, “Is 
the Cave of the Winds,” and a papillon of his own 
composition, and the Liszt polonaise in E major, after 
which the pianist was enthusiastically encored, his flu- 
ent technic and interpretative skill giving much pleas- 
ure. 

Miss Leoni sang delightfully an aria from “La Tra- 
viata”; two Spanish songs, “La Partida” and “Il Gui- 
tarrico”; the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” and with Miss 
Klink in a duet from “Lakmé,” which closed the pro- 
gram. Her beautiful voice and charming manner won 
complete approbation from the audience, and she gen- 
erously granted additional numbers. 

Three Brahms songs; “Jasmin,” Dobson; “In the 
Silence of Night,” Rachmaninoff, and “The Bells of 
Youth,” Speaks, were Miss Klink’s solo numbers. 
Much appreciation of her artistic delivery was shown 
and she responded with encores. Harold Osborn- 
Smith, the club’s accompanist, furnished excellent sup- 
port at the piano. 


Jerome Rappaport, Pianist 


_Jerome Rappaport, an eight year old pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, December 13. 
The young pianist, whose only teacher has been his uncle, 
Henry A. Schroeder, with whom he has studied for a period 
of about four years, disclosed not only a good technical 
equipment, but a reposeful attitude which was often sur- 
prising. He possesses extraordinary talent which deserves 
much encouragement, and if developed on the same lines 
as thus far the child will eventually reach a high point of 
efficiency, It is evident in the work of this tiny lad that 
nothing has been overlooked by his teacher, and what is 
most gratifying is the fact ‘that he dearly loves music and 
. ready at all times to play whenever called upon to 

0 SO. 

His program was such as to tax many a mature pianist, 
but as rendered by this gifted boy there was no semblance 
of technical difficulties. He played a sonata in D major 
(Scarlatti), four two-part inventions, C major, D major, 
F major and A minor, by Bach, the same composer’s 
“Italian” concerto, “Little Indian” (J. A. Carpenter), 
“Elfin Dance,” op. 12 (Grieg), “Valse Poétique” (Adolf 
Frey), “Pastorale” (Scarlatti), “Le Coucou” (Daguin), 
and “Pygmy” suite, op. 9, by Leo Ornstein. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist 
The overflow of the audience which greeted Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch at his recital in Aeolian Hall, Saturday 
afternoon, December 13, filled all available space on the 
stage, when the great pianist-conductor once again stirred 
his hearers with the poetic beauty of his tone and inter- 
pretations. His is not a performance of vivid brilliance ; 
instead, it abounds with subtle colorings of the most re- 
fined and delicate hues. His pianissimos are a ravishing 
Of virtuosity an ample supply is ever evident, 

and when power is desired it is forthcoming. 
On the program offered there were “The Miitibions 
Blacksmith” variations of Handel; rondo espressive 


_ Bach; sonata in A major, Scarlatti; sonata, op. 10, in D 


major, Beethoven; variations serieuses, Mendelssohn; the 
ieces of Schumann; the pianist’s own melody, 
op. 8, in E minor, and Liszt’s etude in F minor, The en- 
cores included the Gluck-Brahms gavotte and two Cho- 
pin numbers. The audience left no doubt as to its evi- 
dent regard for the pianist’s sterling qualities. 





DECEMBER 14 


Philharmonic Society— Percy Grainger, Soloist 


_ & capacity audience was present, as usual, at the Phil- 

harmonic Society’s Sunday afternoon concert, December 

14. Conductor Stransky chose Rimsky-Korsakoff’s sym- 
e 
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Phonic suite, “Scherherazade,” with which the program 
opened ; the ‘March of Grail Knights and Bell Scene from 
“Parsifal,” Wagner, and for the final number Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Les Preludes.” The performance of the 
Rimsky-Korsakoft work was indeed a creditable one, due 
attention being given to the details of the tonal stories 
throughout, and Alfred Megerlin, concertmaster, pleased 
with his solo playing of the narrator theme. The or- 
chestra also gave of its best in the Wagner and Liszt 
numbers’ and was duly applauded. 

Percy Grainger, the soloist, was heard in the Tschai- 
kowsky piano concerto, op. 23, No. 1, in B flat minor. 
In his forceful rendition of this great work, Mr. Grainger 
again demonstrated his mastery of the keyboard, All the 
dashing brilliancy called for was supplied in ample meas- 
ure, the pianist and orchestra being in excellent accord, 
resulting in an emphatic success for all concerned, Mr. 
Grainger was recalled many times in acknowledgment of 
the spontaneous applause, which was justly accorded him. 


New York Symphony—Sophie Braslau, Soloist 


Sophie Braslau was the soloist at the New York Sym- 
phony concert at Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 14, and delighted her hearers swith a beautiful ren- 
dition of the air “Ah! quel giorno,” {rom “Semiramide” 
(Rossini), later contributing a group of songs, also with 
orchestra, equally as pleasing—“Serenade of Death,” “Au 
bord de Don” and “On the Dynepr” (Moussorgsky). 

The orchestra, under the baton of Conductor Damrosch, 
opened the program with the Schubert ninth symphony, 
after which he added the Grieg Funeral March in memory 
of Mary Rhinelander Callender, and as a final number 
the intermezzo and perpetuum mobile from the Moszkow- 
ski suite. There was a very large audience present, and 
the hearty applause after each number showed that the 
program was heartily appreciated. 


John McCormack, Tenor 


Again it was another case df a packed house with the 
stage also crowded when John McCormack gave another 
of his many song recitals at the New York Hippodrome 
on Sunday evening, December 14, assisted by Winston 
Wilkinson, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist. 

The celebrated tenor was in fine voice and enraptured 
his hearers with a long list of beautiful selections sung 
only as the great Irish tenor can sing them. The program 
was as follows: Recitative “Imperial Solomon” and air 
“Sacretl Raptures,” both from Handel’s “Solomon”; “La 
Caravane” (first time), Ernest Chausson; “Go Not, Happy 
Day” (first time), Frank Bridge; “When Beauty Grows 
Too Great” (first time), Wintter Watts; “L’Alba Separa,’ 
Paolo Tosti; a group of Irish folksongs—“The Harp That 
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Once,” “The Next Market Day,” “Bendemeer’s Stream,” 
“Druimin donn Deelish”; “Were I a Star” (new), Bur- 
leigh; “Thank. God for a Garden,” Del Riego; “Ah! 
Moon of My Delight,” Lehmann, Needless to say, numer- 
ous encores were added, among them such favorites as 
“Roses of Picardy” and “Dear Old Pal of Mine.” 

‘Mr, Wilkinson played the Wieniawski D minor concerto, 
Poetique Souvenir (Fibich) and Turkish March (Beetho- 
ven-Auer). Mr. Schneider furnished excellent accompani- 
ments. 


Cecil Burleigh, Violinist 


Cecil Burleigh gave an unusually interesting violin re- 
cital at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Sunday evening, 
December 14, on which occasion the eminent composer- 
violinist was heard in Schumann’s sonata No. 1, in A 
minor, his own second violin concerto, and a group of 
short pieces comprising “Old Bruin,” “Hallowe’ en,” “Col- 
oring,” “Autumn,” “At the Brookside,” “Heave Ho,” 
“Hills” and “The North Wind.” 

The opening Schumann number, played by Mr. Bur- 
leigh and Josef Adler, was rendered effectively, and Mr. 
Burleigh’s concerto came next. This work is one of the 
few new violin concertos which have been added to the 
repertory of many violinists of the first rank. The com- 
poser’s inspired performance stirred the audience, who 
recalled him many times. The group of eight small 
pieces closed the program. They are particularly melodic 
and colorful, and were rendered with beautiful tone and 
shading, each one receiving its deserved applause. 

Hilda Goodwin, soprano, assisted, singing “Hymn to 
the Sun” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), “Oh, Little Songs” (Sil- 
berta), “Ho, Mr. Piper” (Curran) and “At the Weil” 
(Hageman). 

Miss Goodwin possesses a well trained soprano voice of 
excellent quality. Josef Adler accompanied the soloists 
admirably, 


DECEMBER 16 
Sonya Medvedieff, Soprano 


Sonya Medvedieff, a young Russian soprano, was 
heard at her first New York recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 16. A large and apprecia 
tive audience listened to the program that consisted of 
old and new French songs, with a sprinkling of Russian 
and American compositions including Mana-Zucca’s 
“Rachem.” In her delivery of the songs the singer 
showed a fine interpretative ability and disclosed a voice 
of sweet quality, clear and appealing. Her diction, fur 
thermore, was good, and she gave much of her singing 
to: appease the demands of her listeners. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Friday, December 26 
Commodore Evening Musicale. 
modore. 
New Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Marguerite Na- 
mara, soloist. Evening. Carnegie Hall 
Saturday, December 27 
New York Symphony Orchestra. Children’s concert 
Morning. Aeolian Hall. 
Albert Spalding. Violin recital. 
Hall. 


Hotel Com- 


Evening. 


Afternoon. Carnegie 


Elizabeth Rothwell. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 

Flonzaley Quartet. Evening. Washington Irving High 
School. 


Sunday, December 28 


New Symphony Orchestra. [Evening 

New York Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. 
Hall. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch. 
negie Hall. 


Carnegie Hall. 
Aeolian 


Piano recital. Afternoon. Car- 


John McCormack and Cecil Burleigh. Evening. Hip- 
podrome. 
Tuesday, December 30 
Oratorio Society—‘“The Messiah.” Evening. Carne- 
gie Hall. 
New York Trio. Evening. Aeolian Hall, 
Winifred Christie. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
Wednesday, December 31 
Isolde Menges. Violin Afternoon 
all. 


Arnold Volpe 


recital. Aeolian 


and Symphony Orchestra—Gardner, 


Fitziu and De Segurola, soloists. Evening. Car- 
negie Hall. 
Thursday, January r 

New York Symphony Orchestra—l'ritz Kreisler, solb- 
ist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 

Lambert Murphy. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
lall 

Cataline Forteza. Piano recital Evening. Aeolian 


Hall 








JEROME RAPPAPORT. 





MISCHA ELMAN, 








A PRESENT AND SEVERAL PASTS 


Whenever a new prodigy is presented there come 
thronging recollections of those of the past. Many 
of them are with us today as artists of the first rank 
—and many others have vanished into the unknown. 
These photographs show, upper left, young Jerome 
Rappaport, eight year old pianist, who made his 
first bow in a recital at Aeolian Hall a short time 
ago. The others, who will readily be recognized, 
are four who have realized the promise of their 
childhood days—Elman, Seidel, Hofmann and Hei- 
fetz—all shown at about the age of their debut. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BOSTON MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
GIVES BRILLIANT FIRST CONCERT 


Georges Longy’s Experiment a Significant Suscoes-tithchenentnotl Gives Second Recital—John 
Powell Pleases in Program of Dances 





Mass., December 18, 1919.—Last Wednesday 


Boston, 


evening in Jordan Hall, the recently formed Boston 
Musical Association with Georges Longy conducting, a 
large orchestra divided between professional and amateur 
players; Mary Kent, mezzo soprano; Constance Mac- 
Glinchee, pianist, and Gertrude Marshall, violinist, 


for soloists, performed a well varied and altogether in- 


teresting program, There was a charming suite for or- 
chestra arranged by Gevaert from Rameau’s eighteenth 
century opera, “Castor and ollux”; Beethoven's songfui 
romance in F major for violin and orchestra; Brahms’ 
characteristic serenade, op. 16, for wind instruments and 
strings; Stuart Mason’s melodious and fanciful new suite 
for celli, chosen for performance by the committee on 
American compositions, and played by twelve cellists; 
Ravel's ultra modern and atmospheric settings for voice, 
flute, clarinet, strings and piano, of three impressionistic 
poems by M allarme, and Saint-Saéns’ ingeniously written 
little waltz, “Wedding Cake,” for piano and string or- 
chestra.. 

Miss Marshall, who has been heard here as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and as leader of the 
American String Quartet, played the Beethoven romance 


in splendid fashion, revealing especially an exceedingly 
beautiful tone. Miss Kent, who has a warm, full voice 
of wide range, sang with evident understanding of text 
and music, and Mary Shaw Swain played the piano part 
of this number with noticeable musicianship. Miss Mac- 
Glinchee disclosed a maturity of technic and poetic feeling 
that was keenly appreciated by the audience. To any one 
who is acquainted with Mr, Longy as musician and leader 
it would be superfluous to comment on the irreproachable 








A Song Cycle for Medium Voice 


THE ROCKY ROAD 
TO DUBLIN 


Lyrics by JAMES STEPHENS Music by TOM DOBSON 
Price, $1.25 Postpaid 


A rare and winsome personality was that of Tom 
Dobson, whose intimate audiences became his 
friends through the charm and whimsical humor 
with which he sang his delicately fanciful songs. 
His singing and composing were both cut tragically 
short; but he left a few fascinating songs which re- 
flect his joyous and debonair spirit, and the most 
delightful of these form this brief cycle to poems 
by James Stephens. With melodic grace and pic- 
turesque touches of graphic harmony they _— the 
fantastic moods of children and the light raillery of 
the t. The book is complete with biography, 
portfait, and an appreciation from the sympathetic 
pen of Kate Douglas Wiggin; while the unique 
cove.and decorations have been supplied by Mrs. 
John Alden Carpenter. 
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manner in which he conducted this highly successf+1 
debut. 

The significance of Mr. Longy’s success with this meri- 
torious venture lies in the possibility of a wider applica- 
tion of his idea. It is well to recall the history of this 
project. Six months ago Georges Lon the dis- 
tinguished conductor, coach, and member o ‘the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, proposed the establishment of a 
society which would comprise an orchestra divided be- 
tween professional and amateur players and a chorus of 
local singers which, with the assistance of vocal or in- 
strumental soloists, were to give a series of concerts. 
The programs, according to Mr. Longy’s announcement, 
were to include compositions which had not previously en- 
joyed a wide hearing, together with ‘at least one piece of 
American origin on each list. In the orchestra of the 
society Mr. Longy hoped to stimulate the resident ama- 
teur musicians to diligent rehearsals in order to achieve 
noteworthy performances. As regards the soloists, he 
was secking to give hearing to local singers, violinists aud 
pianists, and to give an opportunity to promising new- 
comers. American composers were to be encouraged by 
the performance of their music—pieces to be chosen by a 
committee of seven designated by the association. More- 
over, those singers, players and composers who joined the 
association did not have to pay an entrance fee in order 
to be permitted to take part in its concerts. 

Mr. Longy’s ambitious undertaking has met with very 
gratifying response from many of the most talented musi- 
cians of Boston. Rehearsals of different sections of the 
orchestra have been held whenever the musicians could 
get together. The rules of the Boston Musical Associa- 
tion are very strict as regards rehearsals and kindred mat- 
ters, Co-operation has become the underlying principle 
of the new association, and the effectiveness of this co- 
operation, as evidenced by its notable beginning, is the 
best indication of the ultimate success of Mr. Longy’s 
splendid and valuable enterprise, 

Composers are invited to contribute scores for examin- 
ation by the program committee, the members of which, 
by the way, cannot have their own works performed dur- 
ing the season in which they act as judges. Music pub- 


lishers have already shown their interest in the results of ° 


this policy. It is very probable that compositions chosen 
and favorably received at these concerts will also be per- 
formed in Paris. This is indeed an excellent opportunity 
for American artists and composers, and local music 
lovers are exceedingly optimistic about the contribution 
which the Boston Musical Association will make to the 
musical life of this city. 

Careful examination of the program and a consideration 
of the artistic success and the public response, as indicated 
by the large number of enthusiastic listeners, prove that 
Mr. Longy’s plan has not only become workable, but that 
it will enrich the musical life of this city. 

RACHMANINOFF Gives SECOND RECITAL. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist and composer, returned to 
Boston last Sunday afternoon for his second concert ot 
the season in Symphony Hall. A very large and enthusi- 
astic audience heard the great Russian in the following 
program: Chopin’s sonata in B minor, op. 58, and four 
etudes, op. 39; his own four etudes (tableaux), op. 39; 
Rubinstein’s etude, op. 81; Scriabine’s etude, op. 42; the 
“Dance of Gnomes” and etude in D flat major, Liszt, and 
Liszt’s arrangement of Paganini’s “Campanella.” 

Again did Mr. Rachfnaninoff impress his listeners with 
his prodigious technical equipment, his profound musician- 
ship, his unfailing sincerity. Would that other artists 
were as completely free from affectation. Mr. Rach- 
maninoff is to be commended for not adding encores untii 
after finishing the ‘ao iad proper. It was a truly memor- 
able occasion. ~~ 

Joun Siretnite Gives ‘PROGRAM OF thane, 

John Powell, the American pianist,. gave much pleas- 
ure to an interested ° audience at his recital last Sat- 
urday afternoon in Jordan Hall, Mr. Powell was heard 
in a program of dance music which ch included the following 
pieces: Bach-Busoni’s Chaconne, three Beethoven waltzes, 
three mazurkas—in B flat minor, A flat major and Cc 
major—waltz in A flat rp polonaise i in F sharp minor, 
Chopin, and the “Dance of the Gnomes” and tarantella, 


Liszt. 
Mr, ce gave an excellent demonstration of his 
—————— 
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many talents—large command of touch, tone and nuance, 
infectious rhythmic feeling, lively imagination, and a keen 
appreciation of the spirit of the music. Mr. Powell was 
last heard here a few seasons ago, when he won a success 
as soloist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

years ago, shortly after his return to the United States 
from Europe, he played in this ci A gee the Boston Sym- 
phony Or estra ee in recitals of his own. More recent- 
ly, however, he has been a rare visitor, but it is to be 

hoped that he will be heard more frequently in the future. 

LirtLerietp Re-ENGAGED As SYMPHONY SOLOIsr. 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, who has just been re-engage 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is — 

a season. so active that it promises to surpass her splendi 
record of last year. Her most recent appearances were 
Monday evening, December 8, as soloist at the first con- 
cert of the Wollaston Glee ‘Club, at Wollaston, Mass., 
where the singer was heard in an aria from “La Tosca,” 
an obligato to Crowley’s “At Dusk,” in Old English airs, 
and phones by, Braperom, Howard White, Lie, and Fay 
Foster. onday, December 15, Mrs. Littlefield assist- 
ed the Sonon Symphony Ensemble, Augusto Vannini. 
director, in a concert at the Somerville High School, 
Somerville, Mass., under the auspices of the Somerville 
Federation for Social Service. Mrs. Littlefield sang num- 
bers by Burleigh, Manney, Endicott, Branscomb, and Old 
English airs. 

One of the soprano’s most interesting experiences this 
season took place Thanksgiving night, when she sang a 
program of songs by English composers at a dinner given 
for Lord Leverhulme, the prominent British manufac- 
turer, 

Poesy Crospy MAxes Boston Desut. 


Phoeby Crosby, soprano, made her Boston debut last 
Thursday evening in Jordan Hall. Miss Crosby was 
heard in an interesting program comprising numbers from 
English, Italian, French and American pens. She dis- 
closed a voice of seer quality which she uses with con- 
siderable _ skill. er interpretations were, as a rule, 
emotional and effective, and_a good sized audience ap- 
plauded her very warmly. The singer was expertly ac- 
companied by Conraad Bos, 

Critic Praises ADAMSKy’s SINGING, 


Sergei Adamsky, the Russian lyric tenor, was favored 
with an interesting review by H. T. Parker, the celebrated 
critic of the Boston Transcript, after a recent Ps ge 
in Boston as soloist at a concert for the relief of French 
; Mr. Adamsky shared the program with Percy 
Grainger, pianist, and Eva Gauthier, soprano. Mr. Parker 
wrote as follows regarding Mr, Adamsky’s performance: 

“Mr. Adamsky, prefacing his songs with a word of ex- 
planation, sang in Russian—in a tenor voice no less of 
Muscovite timbre and savor. Possibly, like a relish for 
caviare, the pleasure of such tones is an acquired taste, 
but one as easy to gain as that for the vanished dish. The 
upper notes are distinctly reedy, yet they escape Italian 
‘whiteness’ or unsteadiness and maintain penetrating qual- 
ity. The lower notes, on the other hand, were almost 
baritone in color, in force. In fine, voices of abrupt transi- 
tions are these Russian tenors applied to as restless Rus- 
sian song; yet they, like the pieces, somehow hold to- 
oreover, as Mr. Adamsky proved, they are the 
truly characterizing tones for the thin textured, sharp 
edged, impinging songs of Moussorgsky, for example, 
wherein revelation and definition are the be-all and end-all 
of piece and performance ; for such wild lament as Rach- 
maninoff’s song of passionate grief; for Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s plaintive, crooning ‘Lullaby’ ; "for the ‘leapings of 
mood and voice through a gypsy folktune; for a mount- 
ing Cossack ‘shout’—to borrow a word fro negro folk- 
song—and, in measure, for that unsufpassed music of 
burdens borne, the ‘Ay Ouchem’ of the. Volga boatmen 
Since we may not have | at the Symphony concerts in 
Glazounoff’s tone poem, ‘Stenka Razin,’ or at the Opera 
House in Giordano’s ‘Siberia,’ it was ‘stirring ‘to hear in 
Mr. Adamsky’s single, slender, expressive tones.” 

Harrison Porrer Hearp 1n- Fitcusure. : 

Harrison Potter, pianist and member of the faculty at 
the Fox Buonamici School, created a favorable impres- 
sion in a recital which he gave at Fitchburg, Mass., under 
the direction of the Fitchburg Woman’s Club. Mr. Pot- 
ter’s exacting program, which was well designed to test 
his familiar abilities, comprised the following pieces: 
Sonata, op. 109, Beethoven; impromptu, Liszt; “Pierrot” 
and “Little Waltz,” Scott; “Onditie,”. Mek “La. Fille 
aux Cheveux de Lin” and “Jardin sous Pluie,” De- 
per and rondo, op. 16, prelude, op. 28; No. ‘19, Sopturne, 
Op. No. 1, polonaise, op. 53, Chopin, 

Mr. Potter has recently returned” £ ted France, where 
he was one of the instructors at the A. E. F. bandmasters’ 
school at Chaumont. ang to his joifliing the staff of the 
bandmasters’ school, Potter was assistant conductor 
of the 3or1st Infantry ‘Band. Before returning to this 
country he participated in chamber music concerts and 
in recitals, playing, eo eo" otter in the Le Monde 
otter 
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mae PETERSON TRIUMPHS 
IN NEWPORT NEWS 


Soprano, in Joint Recital with Louis Graveure, Charms 
Large Audience 


Newport News, Va., November 7, 1919,—May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Graveure, baritone, shared honors last evening in a joint 
concert given at the Academy of Music. A large audience 
greeted the two singers with marked enthusiasm, 

Miss Peterson, who is gifted with charm of manner as 
well as a beautiful voice, had the audience entirely with 
her from her very first song, “Voi che Sapete,” from 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,” by Mozart. The singer prefaced 
many of her songs with a brief description and complete- 
ly captivated her listeners by the sympathetic interpreta- 
tive quality of her flute like voice. In Weckerlin’s “Voici 
Noel Petits Enfants” her tones made a true call and 
answering one of two birds perched on snow covered 
branches, twitting of love. The range of her voice was 
possibly most brilliantly displayed in her rendition of 
Mozart’s “Allelujah,” an air from “Exultate.” She 
brought out in the one word a magnificent expression of 
glory and praise. 

Miss Peterson responded most graciously to her en- 
cores, and yielding to demand, sang sympathetically and 
beautifully “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” Her great- 
est triumph, however, came at the very close of the even- 
ing when, with the audience half standing, half seated, 
loathe to leave, she bowed, moved gracefully to the piano, 
and to her own accompaniment rendered “The Last Rose 
of Summer.” She made a beautiful picture, and the lovely 
memory of her spontaneous outburst of song will linger 
with the roses in the Southland. 

Mr, Graveure opened with a group of Hungarian folk- 
songs, which gave an opportunity for the display of his 
versatile voice, first light, then mournful, and lastly dra- 
matic. In range, he reached his most effective climax by 
his splendid rendition of the prologue to “Pagliacci,” by 
Leoncavallo, while the tone quality of his voice was best 
in his exquisite rendition of “Sylvia,” given as an encore. 
The artist registered a distinct success by his excellent 
characterization of his songs, which was greatly enhanced 
by his perfect phrasing and diction. He was forced to 
repeat “My Menagerie,” by Fay Foster, and brought audi- 
ble smiles of youthful memories to the audience. Sev- 
eral encores were called for ere Mr. Graveure was al- 
lowed to close his part of the program. 

Bryceson Treharne, Mr. Graveure’s accompanist, con- 
tributed two pleasing numbers to the program. He and 
Stuart Ross, who accompanied Miss Peterson, are to be 
mentioned with praise for their excellent work at the 
piano. y ae Ae 


Levitzki’s Remarkable Record 


Adella Hughes, manager of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
has just booked Mischa Levitzki for the fifth perform- 
ance with that organization during the present season. 
On January 22 he will be the soloist at the first Chicago 
concert of Mr. Sokoloff and his players, Levitzki’s third 
appearance in Chicago for this season, by the way. On 
January 29 he appears with the orchestra in Oberlin, and 
the two following days in Cleveland. He will also be the 
soloist at the Youngstown concert on February 20. 

This young pianist, who now ranks among the best in 
his, profession, appeared with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at the New National Theater, Washington, on 
November 25, winning his customary ovation after a re- 
markable performance of the Schumann concerto. On 
January 3 and 4 he will play again under Mr, Damrosch 
in New York, and on 8 oe 25 and 26 will play with 
the orchestra in Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Other new dates recently booked for Levitzki by his 
manager, Daniel Mayer, include the following recitals: 
Kalamazoo, Mich., January 6; Ann Arbor, Mich. Jan- 
uary 23; Denton, Tex., February 12, and Louisville, Ky., 
February 15. A Re ae 


New Music for New Symphony Concert 


Artur Bodanzky will conduct the Maximilian Steinberg 
variations for orchestra, op. 2, and the Rimsky-Korsakoft 
suite, “Tzar Saltan,” at the next pair of New Symphony 
Orchestra concerts, Carnegie Hall, Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 26, and Sunday evening, December 28. Serge 
Rachmaninoff will be the soloist, playing his own piano 
concerto in F sharp minor. The ilikens variations were 
composed in 1905 and, it is said, have never been played 
in New York. It is not known in this country as to 
whether or not Steinberg is still alive. Mr. Rachmaninoff, 
who was in Russia in 1918, says he was alive at that time. 
Since then, however, various rumors have reached this 
country intimating that he died in the interim. Steinberg 
is a son-in-law of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 





Mme. Lashanska and the Stork 


Hulda Lashanska (in private life Mrs. Harold Rosen- 
baum) became the mother of a nine and a half pound 
daughter at Lenox Hill Hospital, December 15. Mme. 
Lashanska is one of America’s favorite concert so- 
pranos and little Margaret Rosenbaum is a lucky 
youngster to have a mother whose beautiful voice will 
sing lullabies for her. 


Charles T. Griffes Seriously Ill 


Charles T. Griffes, the composer, whose orchestral 
works have recently been performed by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, by pianists in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, and elsewhere, ‘lies seriously ill in Tarrytown, N. Y. 
This brief statement serves to inform those interested of 
his enforced absence from New York. 
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oach o 
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Another Sweeping Success in Boston 
Saturday Evening, December 6 


— AURORE 
LA CROIX 





Few pianists, male or female, com- 
paratively unknown or of interna- 
tional reputation, give as much pleas- 
ure in recital as Miss Aurore 
La Croix. She has not only a soundly 
developed technical equipment, a 
liquid, beautiful touch, a brilliance 
that is not metallic, firmness and 
solidify in the playing of massive 
chords without loss of tonal quality; 
she has brains, and what is even more 
desirable, a soul. Neither the music 
of Brahms nor the music of Chopin 
is foreign to her; for she is one of the 
few English-speaking pianists that 
play Chopin’s music poetically, and 
have learned the secret of his rhythm. 
It would not be easy to say what in- 
terpretation yesterday was the most 
delightful or impressive.”—Philip 
Hale in Boston Herald. 
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Denver, Col., December 1, 1919.—An interesting ad- 
dress on “Ultra Modern Music” was recently delivered 
by Edwin Stringham at the second meeting of the Denver 
Musical Society. Illustrations were played by Cordelia 
Smissaert and Mr. Stringham. The lecture was one of 
the best ever presented before the society. Mr. Stringham 
made a careful technical analysis of tonal combinations 
and their relation to the musical training of the listener, 
citing the music of the Chinese, Siamese, and the whole- 
tone scale of the Russians to prove his point that what- 
ever music to which the ear is accustomed is beautiful to 
the listener. He deplored the fact that much music is in- 
stantly rejected because the unusual sounds may not at 
first be pleasing to the ear, and made a plea for a recep- 
tive mood for the new movements. Mr. Stringham de- 
scribed the present age as one of experimentation, stating 
that some critics decry it as a decadent age in both music 
and painting as compared to heights reached during the 
romantic period. Dividing music into three classes, 
philosophical, impressionistic and empirical, the speaker 
said: “Just how much music may be written in this new 
philosophical system, no one can venture to predict. One 
thing, however, is certain—should it be adopted, our 
standards of appreciation, playing, writing and hearing 
will have to undergo a tremendous change.” 

Musicians of Denver are at present waging a compaign 
to secure for pupils of the city’s schools a credit for music 
lessons taken outside of school hours. Paul Clarke 
Stuffer, organist, recently delivered a well prepared paper 
on “Music Credit in the Public Schools” at the piano 
forum, which was enthusiastically received. The reading 
of the paper was followed by a discussion, and musicians 
are hopeful that local schools will before long see fit to 
adopt the plan, which is now in effect in many of the 
larger cities. 

Sam Fox, the publisher, -vas in Denver recently, but 
remained in seclusion and escaped without publicity. 

Leopold Godowsky spent a few hours here with Blanche 
Dingley Mathews while en route to England for a concert 
tour cf five months. 

C. H. Reid, a recent addition to the Olinger Quartet, is 
noted as being ex-champion checker player of the State 
of Nebraska. 

Practically all the musical organizations in Denver are 
working to insure the success of the music and pageant 
being prepared for the Christmas season by Municipal 
Music Director J. C. Wilcox and the Denver Art Associa- 
tion. The prospects at present are that the event will be 
a tremendous success, A more timorous person than Mr. 
Wilcox might have hesitated before attempting to whip 
a chorus of untrained voices into shape, in a limited time, 
on such a work as Farell’s “Christmas Tree,” but the 
promise given by the semi-weekly rehearsals shows that 
the number will undoubtedly be one of the most attractive 
ever given here, 

Princess Tsianina, Denver’s Indian singer, made a short 
visit here while en route to Chicago, where she will 
begin rehearsals of the opera “Shanewis,” by Cadman, on 
December 1. The company with which Tsianina will sing 
the role of the Robin Woman is an all-American one, and 
will open in Minneapolis. Tsianina has been filling con- 
cert dates in California with Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man during the past month. Mr. Cadman will attend the 
first performance of the “Shanewis” tour. 

El Paso, Tex., November to. 1919.—Last summer a 
number of business men, headed by James G. McNary, 
president of the First National Bank of this city; James 
A. Dick, wholesale grocer; J. C, Wilmarth, part owner of 
the El Paso Herald, and John H. Reagan, assistant secre- 
tary and business manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
organized the El Paso Music Association with the idea 
of giving band concerts throughout the summer and or- 
chestra concerts during the winter. They succeeded in 
securing P. J. Gustat as director, who organized a band 
of thirty pieces which gave about twenty concerts last sum- 
mer. Later, Mr. Gustat organized a symphony orchestra, 
which has been rehearsing for some time, and which made 
its first appearance on the evening of Sunday, November 
9. The organization is composed of about forty pieces, 
including some of the best men in different theater and 
hotel orchestras, also a number of prominent business 
men, The soloist, Sarame Raynolds, received an ovation 
and had to respond to an encore. Her voice is better than 
it was when she appeared her several years ago with the 
Boston Grand Opera Company.: James G. McNary organ- 
ized a chorus among the society people of the city, which 
gave “Hail, Bright Abode!” in an excellent manner, ac- 
companied by the orchestra. Mr. McNary deserves much 
credit for organizing the El Paso Music Association and 
Symphony Orchestra. The board of directors includes 
Mayor Charles Davis; Alderman R. C. Semple; Julius 
Krakauer, wholesale hardware; A. Schwartz, dry goods 
merchant; W. R. Brown, division freight agent, Santa Fe 
Railroad; U. S. Stewart, president City National Bank; 
G. A. Martin, editor El Paso Herald; S. J. Freudenthal, 
prominent wholesale grocer; Haymon Krupp, wholesale 
dry goods; R. B. Orndorff, proprietor of Orndorff and 
Sheldon hotels; M. Coblentz, dry goods merchant; W. T. 
Hixson, jeweler, and Henry S. Beach, art curio store. 

Indianapolis, Ind., December 10. 1919.—-Gaylord Yost 
and Pasquale Tallarico presented the third of their series 
of eight sonata recitals for piano and violin on Tuesday 
evening, December 9, at the College of Music and Fine 
Arts. 

Kansas City Mo., December 5, 1919.—Kansas_ City 
has a new harp ensemble, which is made up of six of 
Mora Moreland Peck’s artist-pupils. The organization 
had its first hearing two weeks ago in the ballroom of the 
Muehlebach Hotel, and its second one on December 4 at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. Mrs. Peck 
played as a solo Pierné’s dashing impromptu, in which she 
displayed a facile technic and full, round tone. In the 
broad phrases of the climax she produced an effect of un- 
usual splendor, equaled only by the resonant chords of 
Renie’s “Angelus,” given by the ensemble. At its initial 
appearance in Kansas City, the ensemble, whose members 
are Flora Baker, Marjorie Brown, Flora Sweet, Mora 
Moreland Peck, Pauline Brannock; Frances Chapin and 
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Alice Leonard, attracted an audience that packed the 


concert room. > ‘ \ 

ors nn., December 9, 1919.—F. W. Riesberg, 
of the sta ofthe Musicat Courter, gave a lecture = 
Franz Liszt at the Ethel Walker School last night, which 
was heard by the assembled school and many visitors. | 
He told much that was new, consisting of personal recol- 
lections of the master sagt th ree summers, 
mentioning the “two very useful warts” of Liszt, on one 
of which hung his glasses; the other the ladies aimed for 
when kissing his cheek; also his long career, his three 
children, his many pupils, and much else was contained in 
the lecture. Following it, Mr. Riesberg placed on view 
original manuscripts of Liszt, consisting of the “Hun- 
garian Fantasia,” polonaise by Weber, “Ruins of Athens”’ 
march, a Liszt diary of 1849-51, and various original pho- 
tographs. 

Lisbet Hoffmann, pianist and instructor in the school, 
played a Chopin-Liszt excerpt and two original Liszt 
pieces, making a big hit with the twelfth Hungarian rhap- 
sodie, which she plays with much abandon. Robert Doell- 
ner, violinist, played Handel’s sonata with classic style 
and taste, Miss Hoffmann at the piano, and later several 
solos by composers living in America, of which Kreisler’s 
“Tambourin Chinois” was very effective. His own “Nor- 
wegian Dance” is unusual music. Collaborating with Miss 
Hoffmann, he closed the program with a suite of pieces 
by Burleigh, both artists playing with fine unity and de- 
votion. The artistic atmosphere of the Walker School 
oe mae in evidence, and everybody concerned enjoyed 
the affair. 


Tetrazzini Triumphs in California 

Luisa Tetrazzini, who is now on tour .on the Pacific 
Coast, has had such unprecedented success in California 
that two extra concerts have been arranged for San 
Francisco, one of them to take place on Christmas night. 
She has already sung twice in San Francisco, twice in 
Los Angeles, and has given one concert in Oakland. 
Capacity audiences have greeted the famous coloratura 
at every appearance. Appearing with Mme. ‘Tetrazzin 
are Mayo Wadler, the violinist, and Warren Proctor, 
tenor, both of whom are also enjoying great success. 


Fourth Buhlig Recital, January 2 
Richard Buhlig will give the fourth in his series of 
seven piano recitals at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, 
January 2. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Result : 
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Emma Roberts 


Favorite Oratorio Contralto 
ENGAGED FOR FOUR “MESSIAH” PERFORMANCES 


December 28. 
Men'elssohn Choir of Greensburg, Pa., 
Bertram S. Webber, Conductor, 


December 29. 
Schubert Oratorio Society, of Newark, N. J., 
Louis Arthur Russell, Conductor, 


_ December 30. 
Oratorio Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 





. January 26. 
ucaus * Choral Society, of Reading, Pa., 
enry F, Seibert, Conductor. 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
New York 





44 Vest 44th Street, 














CORNELIUS RYBNER 


former head of the Department of Music at Columbia University, 
will accept a limited number of talented pupils in Piano, Compo- 
sition and Orchestration. Address: 316 W. 94th St. Tel. 2785 River, 


J.FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUS CAL BUREAU, 
est 34th Street, ‘New York 


BIANCA RANDALL 


Lyric Dramatic Soprano 
CONCERTS :: OPERAS :; COSTUME RECITALS 


Address, Joseph De Vsidor, Personal Representative 
1 W. 34th Street, New York 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street - + New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


WILBUR A. [UYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING 
Galin—Paris—Cheve (French Method) 


Private classes now forming. Individual instruc- 
tion at any time. 


218 Hatioe font Cor. 36th dh New York 
nce Phone 428M Bed 
Ilustrated pee Lessons. 


Chalmers Clifton 


Conductor Composer -. 
1 WEST 67th STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1919 and 1920 


Room toe Co i 
seat pas mmercial Trust Selpes iia 


Alice Nielsen 


1425 BROADWAY 
WILLIAM REDDICK, Accompanist 


ZOELLNER 
QUARTET 


This remarkable quartet preeents a strong ensemble and 
a unity of artistic purpose rarely found,— Boston Herald. 


SEASON 1919-20 NOW BOOKING 


Concert Direction: HARRY CULBERTSON 
HOTEL DEL PRADO, Midway Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW YORK 


PHILHARMONIC 


CONCERTS 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


50 CONCERTS IN NEW YORK 
30 CONCERTS ON TOUR 


Founded 1842 


“The history of the Philharmonic Orchestra is the history 
erica,””—James 


of music in Am Gibbons Huneker. 








FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Gilberté Songs Used by Prominent Artists 


Hallett Gilberté says: “I had a glorious summer at 
Melody Manse, Lincolnville Beach, aine, our summer 
home; took some fishing trips, lived in my boat, loafed a 
lot, and put finishing touches on a number of works 
which will be published at once.” This combination of 
work and play seems to have rejuvenated Mr. Gilberté, 
who never looked better. During the summer he began 
an opera (name not revealed), gave a few recitals, and 
worked up a “community spirit,” with active participation 
in the financial end by a number of the folks thereabouts. 
The old storage-house was remodeled, made over, and is 
now used for fairs, dances, whist parties, etc. George 
Copeland, the pianist, gave a recital there. The Gilberté 
recitals were at Belfast, Northport Country Club, Rock- 
port Country Club, Camden, etc. Following the summer 
vacation period he was prominent at the Lockport Music 
Festival, resulting in a re-engagement for 1920. 

Mabel Corlew Smith, soprano, sang his cycle, “Song of 
the Seasons,” there, and will include his songs in her recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, in January. Charles Clark 
had huge success with Gilberté’s “The Devil’s Love Song,” 
and has used it on all recital programs for the past two 
seasons; he will sing it this year with the new orchestra- 
tion. Emanuel List sang it not long ago at the Rivoli with 
success. Mr, Gilberté has always said a tenor of the right 
temperament would make a success with this particular 
song, and Robert Quait has proved this, singing it with 
great success. “I have recently discovered some ‘new 
devils,’” said Mr. Gilberté, “for Arthur Middleton, George 
Hastings (a splendid baritone who will soon be heard in 
New "York) and Albert Wiederhold are singing this 
song.” Harriet McConnell featured ‘Evening ene, on 
her tour with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and 
it was on her program November, 27, at Aeolian Hall, 
New York. Frances Ingram, the operatic prima donna, 
calls it “one of the most successful songs in my _ reper- 
tory.” Aubrey Yates, the tenor, sang “Menuett la Phyllis” 
at his Aeolian Hall recital in October, and is continually 
using it. This is the song which was originally introduced 
to the American public by Alda and Jomelli, which in 
itself is highest endorsement. 

Mr. Gilberté plans to have a couple programs of his 
songs given in New York, George Hastings to sing them. 
On December 23 he left for a tour of New England, 
and on its completion, in January, will go West, featur- 
ing his works. His previous tour there was a big success, 
resulting in a call for another, 
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HORATIO W. PARKER, 
AMERICAN COMPOSER, DEAD 


Was Dean of Music at Yale University—Won Two 
Largest Opera Prizes Ever Offered in America 


Horatio W. Parker, dean of music at Yale University 
and one of the foremost of American composers, died 
December 18 of pneumonia in the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Ralph Semler, at Cedarhurst. Professor Parker 
was operated on for appendicitis last summer and never 
fully regained his health. Three months ago, while on 
his way to the West Indies to seek health, he was stricken 
and went to the home of Mrs. Semler. 

He was born in Auburndale, Mass., September 15, 1863. 
His mother, who was of English birth, was his first 
teacher. Her talent in music did much to shape his life 
He went to Boston and studied harmony under Stephen 
A. Emory, piano with John Ort and composition witl 
George W. Chadwick. 

In 1881 he went abroad to study and was graduated 
from the Royal Conservatory in Munich in 1885. The 
next year he married Anna Ploess!] of Munich, 

On his return to the United States Professor Parker 
was professor of music at the Cathedral School of St. 
Paul, Garden City. For four years he was organist of 
Trinity Church. Since 1804 he had been professor of the 
theory of music at Yale. 

Not only in this country but abroad Professor Parker 
was recognized as a composer of unusual talent. His 
“Hora Novissima” was performed at the Festival of the 
Three Choirs at Worcester, England, in 1899. This was 
the first American composition to occupy a position on 
the program of one of these festivals. The next year an- 
other oratorio, “A Wanderer’s Psalm,” was given at 
Hereford Festival. 

Among his works are “King Trojan” and “The Ko- 
bolds,” cantatas; “St. Christopher,” and much other music, 
both sacred and secular. 

Professor Parker won the two largest prizes for operas 
ever offered in this country, $10,000 offered by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, in 1911, and won by his opera 
“Mona”; and a like sum offered hy the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in 1914 and won by his opera 
“Fairyland,” which was produced at the convention of 
the N. F. M. C, at Los Angeles in that year. 

Professor Parker is survived by his wife and three 
daughters, Mrs. Semler, Mrs. George Achelis of Wood- 
mere, L. I., and Mrs. W. Howard Mattheis of Baltimore. 





Luigi Illica 

Word comes from Rome of the death there on Decem- 
ber 17 of Luigi Illica, the best known of contemporary 
Italian opera librettists. He has written the books for no 
less than fifty operas, including works by Puccini, Mas- 
cagni, Cilea, Giordano and Franchetti. Perhaps he never 
did finer work than in the libretto of Puccini’s best opera, 
“La Boheme.” With Giacosa in collaboration he prepared 
the libretto of “Madame Butterfly.” Mascagni’s “Iris” 
was another one of his books that is well known. 

Illica had been an invalid and unable to write for 
several years past. 


(Other obituary notices on page 35.) 
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WRITES OF THE 


Silason & Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Mason & Hanlin Co. 


Dear Sirs:—I have never before 
been so completely satisfied with any 
piano at my public concerts or in my 
private use as I have been with the 
& Hamlin. I believe the 


Mason & Hamlin pianos are remark- 


Mason 


able in all the essential qualities which 
go to make up an artistic instrument 
‘of the very first quality; they are, in 
my opinion, in advance of all others 
because of certain important struc- 
tural features ‘(notably the Tension 
Resonator) invented and developed 
by yourselves, which in my judgment 
give the Mason & Hamlin piano an 
exceptional the 


position among 


pianos of the world. 


(Signed) Ossre GasritowiTscH. 
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(Continued from page 33.) 
Ralph Leopold’s Career an Interesting One 


Ralph Leopold, the young American pianist, was 
brought up in a musical atmosphere from early child- 
hood. Both his parents were good amateur musicians, 
and an older sister and brother developed their talents 
as singer and pianist to unusual heights, but have not 
as yet entered the musical field professionally. — 

Ralph Leopold began regular study at the piano at 
the age of six, and organ and theory at twelve, study- 
ing with Frederick Maxon, of Philadelphia. As a boy 
he was organist for several years in prominent churches 
of Philadelphia, appearing in many recitals there, and 





RALPH LEOPOLD, 
American concert pianist. 


that section of the country. When elected a member 
of the American Guild of Organists, he was the young- 
est to be admitted. Desiring to enlarge his field of 
musical activity, yoting Leopold went to Europe to 
study, and worked chiefly with Mme. Stepanoff, the 
well known pianist and teacher. 

During the eight years spent in Europe, he concert- 
ized extensively. His first appearance in Berlin was as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra, when he 
played Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. He also played 
in Berlin with the same orchestra Chopin’s E minor 
concerto and Liszt’s “Hungarian” fantasie, in each 
case receiving comments of enthusiastic praise from 
the press. He also had engagements with other or- 
chestral organizations of Europe, and gave frequent 
recitals in Munich, Berlin, Breslau, Hanover, Schwerin, 
Dresden, etc. 

For five years Mr. Leopold enjoyed the distinction 
of being first assistant to Mme. Stepanoff in Berlin, 
where he also had a large class of private pupils. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1914, at the beginning of the war, 
Mr. Leopold was in the United States, and decided to 
remain here. He appeared in concert in Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Toledo, Dallas, etc., always 
meeting with fine success. 

After America entered into the conflict Mr. Leopold 
enlisted in the army, and during the past year was sta- 
tioned at the Army Music School for Bandmasters at 
Governor’s Island, N. Y., where he acted as assistant 
instructor. Here his work was made doubly interest- 
ing through the association of his friend, Percy Grain- 
ger. While in the service he played frequently in con- 
certs for soldiers, war workers and war benefits. 

On December 2, 1919, at a Red Cross benefit concert 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, he played. with Percy 
Grainger, the first public performance of. Grainger’s 
“Children’s March” for two pianos. In March he gave 
a recital at West Point Military Academy for officers 
and cadets. On June 6, 1919, the day of Mr. Leopold’s 
discharge from Government service, he appeared at 
the Columbia University concert, playing the piano 
part in the first public performance of the version for 
piano and band of Grainger’s “Children’s March,” un- 
der the direction of the composer. 

Following are a few press comments: 


Ralph Leopold, who gave a concert with the Philharmonic Or 
chestra, is a pianist with a solid foundation and splendid technical 
ability. —Berliner Tageblatt. 

Never was the beauty and clearness of his playing disturbed by 
a harsh note, not even in his utmost fortissimo. e played Chopin 
without a single trace of sentimentality, and yet with expression 
and noble conception. After having also interpreted Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian” fantasie with great virtuosity and fine esprit, he earned 
stormy applause from fie hearers.—National Zeitung. 


Mr. Leopold mastered his program, which in its selection proved 
monumental, in a surprising manner.—Die Pest. 





+i 1 attai 


nts.——The Press, 





Mr. Leopold is a pianist of Pp 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. Leopold’s introductory number was the Bach-Tausig toccata 
and fugue in D minor. For once a clear and precise technic graced 
and dignified his position, freq ly ted pianists of 
the younger generation, anxious to make a good impression. Mr. 
Leopold did not-cover a multitude of artistic sins. The reason is 
there were none to cover.—Cleveland Plaindealer. 








Fontrese Has Voice, Personality, Beauty 
Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo-soprano, was exceedingly 


well received at the recent Maine Music Festival, under 
the direction of W. R- Chapman, ‘at Bangor and Port- 
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land, her success being registered as follows in the dailies 
of those two cities: 

Marguerite Fontrese is evidently in possession of an unusual rep- 
osury. She has a voice of unusual power. There is richness in 
the low notes and brilliant passages and several of her selections 

ow, as she reaches the higher notes, an unusual range. tat 
When in the costume of the Red Cross, which she put on for one 
of her songs, one could instantly see how well she must have posed 
for the great ster, “The Greatest Mother in the World.”— 
Bangor Daily Commercial, October 6. 





Miss Fontrese has a voice of much beauty and power. Her num- 
bers were an aria from “Le Prophéte” of Meyerbeer and the Doni- 
zetti “Brindisi.’’—Portland Daily Press, October 9. 





_ Fontrese is of the type of beauty which may well be called ma- 
jestic, and somehow her superb mezzo-voice is akin to her person- 
ality and her beauty. Her voice is rich, a voice which is a revela 
tion of glowing, rounded tones, a voice powerful yet sympathetic, 
of magnificent songs yet absolutely true. The upper tones have 
all the soprano silver purity while her deep tones fairly throb 
with richness.—Bangor Commercial, October 4, 4 . 








Ellerman’s Voice “Mellow and Sympathetic” 


_Two unusually interesting musical entertainments were 

given at Macaulay’s Theater (Louisville, Ky.) on. Octo- 
ber 12 by Amy Ellerman, contralto, and the Fleming 
Trio, assisted by Calvin Coxe, tenor. In speaking of 
Miss Ellerman’s fine singing on these occasions, the 
Louisville Times had this to say: 

It is seldom that a Louisville audience 
compare with Miss Ellerman’s. It has a creamy, delicious quality, 
also throughout a good —" the tones blending from the lowes: 
to the highest without a c ange of placement. Mellow and sym- 
pathetic, it is yet capable of mighty dramatic moments, as well as 
considerable flexibility. : Miss Ellerman sang the big “Sam- 
son and Delilah” aria and, for an encore, Goring-Thomas’ “Mem 
ory.” Both were superbly sung and the accompaniment afforded 
by Marie Fleming was delightful. 

A few of Miss Ellerman’s October bookings included 
appearances in Napoleon, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Flint, 
Mich.; Ypsilanti, Mich., and Owosso, Mich. 


has heard a voice to 


May Mukle Warmly Greeted in Pittsfield 


When May Mukle, the cellist, appeared in Pittsfield, 
Mass., on, September 23 at a concert for the benefit of 
the Ascension Farm School, the press of that city com- 
mented upon her playing in glowing terms. For instance, 
the Berkshire Eagle, of September 24, said in part: 


That yay Mukle has already made a place for herself in the 
hearts of Pittsfield music lovers was demonstrated last night at 
the high school when this gifted artist was given a cordial recep- 





tion by the large audience which gathered to hear her. Miss 
Mukle’s hearers never cease to admire the ease with which she 
executes the most difficult technical passages and, on the other 


hand, the enchanting beauty of her tone. 


Sittig Trio in Staten Island 

The Sittig Trio, which appeared on Tuesday afternoon, 
October 21, at the first meeting of the literary and musi- 
cal department of the Staten Island Women’s Club, de- 
lighted an enthusiastic audience with its finished per- 
formance. The Staten Islander of October 25 has the 
following to say regarding this concert: 

The Sittig Trio a with its usual charm and held the audienc« 
spellbound. Mr. Sitting proved to be a most unusual pianist and 
justified his reputation. His charming young daughter, an unaffected, 
sweet girl who immediately won the hearts of her audience, is 
undoubtedly highly gifted and has a big future in store for her. 

The young son also immediately won his hearers by his masterly 
handling of the cello. He displayed a tone of lovely purity and 
richness and played with a finished style. 

The Sittig Trio aroused the Woman's Club to the greatest enthu 
siasm and responded with great generosity to the demands of the 
audience. 








Ethelynde Smith Wins Many Recalls 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, appeared as soloist at an 
Armistice Day celebration in Milwaukee, Wis. The audi- 
ence was made up principally of young people, who re- 
called the artist again and again for encores. 











Professor Leopold Auer 
indorses and praises very highly 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 24.) 
amateur, in the fine sense of the word, is the one to be 
most encouraged. The class teacher could co-operate 
with the private teacher by encouraging all those who 
want to play for the pure joy of it, to perfect them- 
selves as far as possible on their instrument. 

“By means of these classes, the public school can and 
ought to give the whole public the advantages of instru- 
mental instruction as it has in most places given them the 
advantages of the kindergarten and the business colleges, 
which were formerly within reach of those who could 
pay for them. The teacher who sees and fulfills the great 
possibilities of his mission will find his reward in the de- 
votion of the children to him and to their work. He will 
know the intense satisfaction that comes in seeing the un- 
folding of a new interest in lives and homes needing the 
ministry of music to make them more complete.” 


ConcLusIon, 

The suggestion contained in the above article, if prop- 
erly carried out, could not fail to produce the results 
which we all so eagerly desire. If these classes are uni- 
formly established throughout our public school system, 
it can only mean that the public schools are creating the 
musical audiences of the future, 


Have You Hearn TuHat— 


_ The Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference will meet 
in New York City in May. 





PHILADELPHIA AND CINCINNATI 
ORCHESTRAS VISIT DETROIT 


Matzenauer’s Singing Delights—Local Symphony 
Gives Tschaikowsky Program—Braslau 
Pleases in Recital—Note 


Detroit, Mich., December 8, 1919.—Friday evening, No- 
vember 21, the Central Concert Company presented the 
splendid combination of Mme. Matzenauer, and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under the baton of Leopold Stokow- 
ski. It is several years since the orchestra has been 
heard here and Mr. Stokowski was given a most enthusi- 
astic reception upon his reappearance. That he had lost 
none of his power to thrill and inspire an audience was 
demonstrated as he led his men in the well known over- 
ture to “Der Freischutz,” by Weber. This was followed 
by a group of songs by Brahms and Schumann, closing 
with Schubert’s “Erl King,” all sung in English. The 
orchestral accompaniment, arranged by Mr. Stokowski, 
added much to the beauty of the songs. Mme. Matzen- 
auer’s voice was as usual, magnificent, her enunciation 
practically faultless and her interpretations beyond criti- 
cism, 

The Beethoven symphony No. 5 in C minor followed 
and was played without pause between the movements, the 
conductor signifying his wish by stopping the applause at 
the close of the first movement. It was an innovation 
which proved very acceptable. Debussy’s “L’Apres midi 
d’un Faun” came next and the program closed with Brun- 
hilde’s Immolation Scene from the “G6tterdammerung” 
sung in English. It was given a superb rendition in which 
the orchestra and Mme, Matzenauer shared honors equally. 

CINCINNATI OrCHESTRA HEARD IN ORCHESTRA HALL 

On Tuesday evening, November 25, the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation presented a visiting orchestra in Orchestra Hall 
for the first time this season, when the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra, with Eugene Ysaye as conductor, paid its annual visit 
to Detroit. The orchestra was in fine form and presented 
a varied and interesting program devoted, with one ex- 
ception, to French composers, The program follows: 
Overture, “Les Barbares,’ Saint-Saéns; symphony, D 
minor, Franck; “Istar,” symphonic variations, op. 43, 
d’Indy; suite, “L’Arlesienne,” No. 1, Bizet, and overture, 
“Leonore,” No. 3, Beethoven. 

Detroir OrcHestra Gives TSCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM. 

The program of the third pair of subscription concerts 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra given at Orchestra 
Hall, Thursday evening, November 20, and Saturday 
afternoon, November 22, was devoted to compositions of 
Tschaikowsky. Ilya Scholnik, the new concertmaster of 
the orchestra, was the soloist and won. instant favor by 
his warm tone, clean technic, and interpretative ability. 
He was favored with many recalls at the close of the 
concerto in D major, op. 12. The orchestra opened with 
the program with suite No. 4, “Mozartiana,” and closed 
with the symphony in E minor, No. 5, op. 64. Both num- 
bers were played artistically and won much enthusiasm 
from the audience. 





“Pop” CoNcERTs, 


The Sunday “Pop” concert, November 23, brought out 
the usual crowded house. Lois Johnston, soprano, and 
Bruno Jaenicke, horn, of the orchestra were the soloists. 
Miss Johnston, a former Detroiter, is now located in 
Chicago. She has always been a popular singer here and 
is assured a warm welcome upon her appearance. It has 
been interesting to observe her progress and growth from 
season to season. She sang “Carnaval,” Fourdrain, and 
“Chanson Triste,” Duparc. Mr. Jaenicke proved his posi- 
tion as an artist by his excellent rendering of the con- 
certo by Richard Strauss. The orchestral numbers were 
the overture to “Euryanthe,” Weber ; “Woodland Fancies,” 
Victor Herbert, and the overture to “Donna Diana,” Rez- 
nicek, repeated by request. 

The fifth “Pop” concert of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra was given Sunday afternoon, November 30, at 
Orchestra Hall. The program opened with the “Dream 
Music” from Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel.” Ed- 
ward Atchison, tenor, followed with “What Overflow of 
Goodness,” from a cantata by Bach, and “La fleur que tu 
mavis jetee,” from Bizet’s “Carmen.” Mr. Atchison’s 
voice sounded very well and he was honored with a recall 
at the close of his numbers. “Les Preludes,” No. 3, by 
Liszt, was then given a spirited rendition that aroused the 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Djina Ostrowska, 
harpist of the orchestra, won much applause by her beau- 
tiful playing of introduction and allegro, Ravel, and “Danse 
Sacree et Danse Profane,” by Debussy. The Tschaikowsk 
overture “1812” closed a program that was -varied enoug 
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to suit all tastes. Victor Kolar, who is conducting the 

“Pop” concerts, is growing rapidly in favor with the public 

and proving himself to be a fine assistant conductor. 
BRASLAU PLEASES IN RECITAL, 

The Philharmonic Course presented Sophie Braslau in 
recital, Monday evening, November 24, in Orchestra Hall. 
She captivated her audience immediately by her winning 
personality, beautiful voice and fine artistry. Her recital 


from all points was pronounced by many to be one of 
the best of the season, Eleanor Scheib assisted at the 
piano. 

Note. 


Harriet Storey Macfarlane, the well known contralto, 
has been filling a number of out of town engagements, 
notably one for the Twentieth Century Club of Buffalo, 
where her artistic work brought her much favorable —_ 
ment. .. 


A Double Jointed Reputation 


Of course they all admit that he can play, that is a sort 
of foregone conclusion, but the thing for which he seems 
to have an almost equal reputation is his undisturbable 
good humor, He not only is cheery and pleasant, but he looks 
it, and it has gone almost as far as his very fine playing 
has to make him the popular young artist he is. The 
foregoing is a little sidelight on Sascha Jacobinoff as 
shed by his manager. 


Simmions Pupil Charms Audience 


Bertha Harmon, dramatic soprano, an .artist pupil of 
Louis Simmions, made a splendid impression when she ap- 
peared recently in New York at a benefit concert given 
under the direction of Anne Morgan. Miss Harmon sang 
the “Herodiade” aria with orchestral accompaniment, and 


43 


she did it so well that she later received a letter of appre- 
ciation from Miss Morgan thanking her for singing. As a 
result of this appearance the soprano was engaged by the 
Theater Club of New York for a concert at the Hotel 
Astor. 

Mr. Simmions plans to encourage ‘all his advanced pupils 
to sing before the public, so that he can be present aud 
criticize them accordingly. 


Frijsh Postpones Recital Because of Tours 

A number of bookings in the South and Middle West 
compelled Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, to post- 
pone her Boston recital of December 10 until early in Jan- 
uary. At this time she will likewise give her annual New 
York recital. Mme. Frijsh also is booked for an extended 
tour in March with the Salzédo Harp Ensemble. 


Henry Lukens a Busy Pedagogue 


Although the Philadelphia vocal classes of Henry 
Lukens include many well known singers who reside 
in Philadelphia and vicinity, there also are many who 
hail from various other parts of the country. The 
1919-20 season is proving to be a particularly active one 
for this competent pedagogue. 


ISRAEL JOSEPH MEMORIAL CIRCLE 


Announces the publication of “A HEBREW LEGEND” for 
Violin and Piano by ISRAEL JOSEPH, composer of “Jap 








anese Lullaby,” “Adoration,” etc., as well as the following 
successful songs: “Little White Lily,” “Communion,” 
“Child’s Prayer,” “Lark of the Summer Morning” and “In 
Springtime.” 





LUCKHARDT AND BELDER, 8 W. 45th St., New York 








MR. M. DE PLANCHES, Secretary 
Phone 4060 Audubon (until 2 P. M.) 
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MAURICE LA FARGE 


of PARIS 


First prize French National Conservatory (Tenor). 
Vocal and Piano Teacher. French singing a specialty 
Pianist with Melba, Calvé, Amato, Clement, Thibaud, etc. 


First prize Niedermeyer School (Pianist) 
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BRILLIANT LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
CONCERT AROUSES ENTHUSIASM 
Conductor Tandler’s Skillful Management Lauded— 

Alexander Saslavsky, Concertmaster, Pleases as 

Soloist—Philharmonic Orchestra and Rudolph 
Ganz Play to Sold Out House 

Los Angeles, Cal., December 1, 1919.—When the cur- 
tain slowly rose and disclosed the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, which has been reinforced until it is practically 
made over, the fine appearance of the men against the 
attractive new background at Clune’s Auditorium on Fri- 


day afternoon, brought forth enthusiastic applause from 
an audience which filled the place from pit to roof. As 
Conductor Tandler took his place the qoplemes was re- 
newed and was continued until the signal for the men to 
begin playing was given, 

The program, which was admirably chosen, went 
smoothly from the “Pioneer” overture by Rossetter G. 


Cole, to the final number, Stravinsky's “Fireworks.” The 


“Winter Day Dreams,” by Tschaikowsky, was the sym- 
phony, and its novelty and the fine rendition given it by 
the orchestra made it notably interesting. 

Mr. Tandler has improved marvelously in his manner of 
conducting, there is more dignity and he gets fine results 
with much less effort, and on all sides were heard expres- 
sions of admiration and approval. Great baskets of roses, 
a laurel wreath and masses of flowers were presented to 
him. 

While all the parts of the orchestra have been strength- 
ened and no particular place seems to excel, yet the work 


of the first violins is so notably fine it cannot be passed 


without comment. Possibly the new concertmaster is part- 
ly responsible, and on this occasion as soloist he demon- 
strated his ability in a superb performance of a Mozart 
concerto, and Chaussons’ “Poeme.” To those who had 
not heard Alexander Saslavsky, his playing was a revela- 
tion. 

Tuespay Morninc SyMPHONIC TALK, 

Very. delightful was the first Tuesday morning musical 
and symphonic talk given by Mrs. Albert Sherman Hoyt, 
at the Alexandria Hotel, in the interests of the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. Hoyt made a graceful 
little speech, which was supplemented by an earnest appeal 
by Mr. Tandler, for the interest and support of the people. 
He then presented Professor Kall, from Russia, who gave 
explanatory excerpts from the Tschaikowsky symphony. 

Alice Coleman Batchelder and Lili Petshnikof gave a 
short but enjoyable program. Both artists were in fine 
form and were warmly applauded. 

PHILHARMONIC AND GANZ Pay to Sotp Out House. 

Following the tremendous success of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, November 21, was the superb con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Orchestra, with Rudolph Ganz as 
soloist, on Saturday. The house was sold out completely 
and the immense audience recalled Mr. Rothwell again 
and again. As one enthusiastic listener remarked, “It was 
a gorgeous program.” 

The Schubert “Unfinished” symphony in D minor deli- 
cately prepared the way for the prelude and Isolde’s song 
which followed. Mr. Rothwell really is at his best in 
Wagnerian numbers and this time his “best” was superfine. 

Almost overtopping everything else on the program was 
the concerto in B flat minor, by Tschaikowsky, magnifi- 
cently played by Rudolph Ganz. Mr. Ganz has played here 


before, but never had he given such an impression of 
master musicianship and greatness as on this occasion. 
He’ was a revelation even to former pupils and eastern 
visitors, who have heard him often, and he was recalled 
not less than seven times. 

Carlotta Comer Wagner, well known pianist and teacher, 
assisted by Catherine Shank, entertained in honor of Mr. 
Ganz immediately after the concert. Mrs. Wagner studied 
with the pianist in Switzerland and she desired to have 
Mr. Ganz know more of the Los Angeles musicians, so a 
large company assembled in the Wagner home to meet the 
distinguished pianist, J. W. 


PORTLAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 
PRODUCES “MARTHA” SPLENDIDLY 


Principals, Chorus and Orchestra All Win Honors— 
Spalding Heard with Symphony—Scott Returns 
for Recital—Lambert Murphy on Northwest- 
ern Tour—Winifred Byrd’s Pianism 
Pleases—Notes 


Portland, Ore., December 1, 1919.—Flotow’s “Martha” 
was heard on Friday evening, November 21, and Saturday 
evening, November 22, when the Portland Opera Associa- 
tion opened its sixth season in the Public Auditorium. 
Roberto Corruccini conducted in his usual faultless fash- 
ion and the sparkling melodies of the score aroused spon- 
taneous demonstrations of joyous approval throughout the 
splendid performance. High honors went to Eloise Anita 
(Hall) Cook, who took the part of Lady Harriet Durham. 
In the cast were Mary Adele Case Vann, G. Randolph 
Thomas, Ballard Smith, J. MacMillian Muir, Frederick T. 
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Crowther and Morris Ail, The chorus numbered sixty 
voices and the orchestra consisted of thirty men. No ex- 
pense was spared in costumes, scenery and stage settings. 
As usual, the receipts covered all the expenses. Mrs. E. L, 
Thompson is the head of this capable organization, which 
is made up of home talent. 


SpaLtpinc HEArp witn SYMPHONY. 


The Portland Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton, con- 
ductor, gave the second concert of its ninth season on 
November 26, the soloist being Albert Spalding, the Ameri- 
can violinist, who won an ovation. Mozart’s G minor 
symphony and Mendelssohn’s E minor concerto were the 
principal features of a well played program. The orches- 
tra also offered G. W. Cha wick’s “Melpomene,” Charles 
S. Skilton’s “Two Indian Dances,” and Henry F. Gilbert's 
“Comedy Overture on Negro Themes,” all of which were 
American compositions. Mr. Denton with much elan 
stimulated his sixty men into giving their very best. The 
spacious theater was crowded to its capacity, and this fact 
gives conclusive proof that one of the highest forms of 
musical art is not being neglected in this city of 350,000 
inhabitants, Congratulations to the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra and its able business manager, Mrs. Donald 
Spencer, 

Scorr RETurRNs For RECITAL. 

Henri Scott, bass-baritone, came again on November 19 
and gave a recital in the Heilig Theater. Flattering com- 
ments were showered upon the distinguished artist by the 
local papers. This recital was given under the local man- 
agement of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, Oliver O. 
Young, manager. 

MurpHy ON NORTHWESTERN Tour, 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, who appeared recently in Port- 
land with the Apollo Club, is now touring the northwest- 
ern United States and western Canada, under the district 
management of Laurence A. Lambert, general manager of 
the Western Musical Bureau, of Portland. Some six con- 
certs have been arranged, among them being one in Winni- 
peg on the big course that Mr. Lambert has established 
there with the official sponsorship of the Board of Trade. 
This will be Mr. Murphy’s first appearance in the western 
Canadian territory. 

WINrFRED Byrp’s PIANISM PLEASEs. 

Winifred Byrd came on Sunday afternoon, December 7. 
In fine pianistic trim, her success was quick, decisive and 
cyclonic. With her first number, Chopin’s fantasie, op. 49, 
Miss Byrd at once revealed her ‘remarkable mood, for she 
played the composition with an irresistible degree of charm 
and deep musical insight. Next came Chopin’s prelude, 
the group ending with the “Winter Wind” etude. She was 
also heard in works by Brahms, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, MacDowell and Schubert. There was a large audi- 
ence and much thunderous applause. Miss Byrd is a native 
of Oregon. This memorable recital, which took place in 
the Alcazar Theater, was managed by the Western Musical 
Bureau, Laurence A. Lambert, general manager. 

Notes, 

Steers and Coman opened their series of concerts on 
December 10, when they presented the Isadora Duncan 
Dancers and George Copeland, pianist. The performance 
was very artistic. 

On December 10, the American Syncopated Orchestra, 
Will Marion Cook, conductor, gave two excellent concerts 
in the Public Auditorium. Enthusiasm ran high. 

Nineteen piano pupils of the Becker Conservatory of 
Music, Lucien E. Becker, director, recently appeared in 
recital in the Lincoln High School. Each student showed 
the results of splendid training. Laer O, 


GRAY-LHEVINNES PLAY FOR 
SANTA ANA MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 


Crowded House Acclaims the Artists 


Santa Ana, Cal., December 5, 1919—The Santa Ana 
Musical Association opened its season with Estelle Gray 
and Mischa Lhevinne. At 7:30 the auditorium was so 
crowded that extra chairs had to be moved in. It is said 
that the call for tickets for the concert was so great that 
it brought 600 new members into the association because 
no one could attend without being a member. 

Estelle Gray made a charming picture when after finish- 
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ing the brilliant Godard concerto romantic and the en- 
thusiasm was at its height, she graciously bowed her grati- 
tude for the bouquets of flowers showered upon her. 

Young Lhevinne made a fine impression with the Tschai- 
kowsky “Eugen Onegin” and his Chopin group. The 
Gray-Lhevinne compositions made a real hit and hundreds 
stayed long after the program closed to meet the charming 
artists. 

The following letter was sent to the Gray-Lhevinnes on 
November 28: 


Dear Gray-Lhevinnes: 

I cannot refrain from ade ay | to you not only the pleasure 
which your concert last evening before our Musical Association 
created, but also the general satisfaction and delight which your 
program gave to the overflowing audience that greeted you. 

On every hand I am besieged with expressions of delight, not 
only for the content of your program, but at the unique and 
entertaining manner of its presentation. 

Every one feels that our club season could not have had a hap- 
pier or more successful beginning and, on behalf of the associa- 
tion, I thank you very heartily. 

The common expression is that your concert is the most enjoy- 
able musical event which Santa Ana has had. Every one is 
anxious for a return engagement which, as you know, will make 
your fourth appearance here. Very sincerely, 

(Signed) C. A. Gustiin. 


The next number on the Santa Ana course is Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. 


SEATTLE AUDIENCES ENJOY 
SYMPHONY IN NEW WORKS 





Henri Scott, Soloist at Second Concert, Given Ovation 


Seattle, Wash., November 30, 1919.—The second Sym- 
phony concert under John Spargur occurred at Meany 
Hall on the evening of November 21, with Henri Scott as 
soloist. Mr. Spargur played the “Jupiter” symphony, im- 
parting to the work more than usual interest. Improve- 
ment in several of the choirs was noted over the first per- 
formance, especially the woodwind, which had shown a 
slight carelessness in intonation in the first performance. 
Mr. Spargur’s reading of the classics is always satisfac- 
tory in the careful details of tradition, and he studiously 
avoids reaching the heights of romance that many of the 


audience seem to feel should be obtained in all orchestra 
climaxes. The other offering of the evening was De- 
bussy’s “By the Sea.” This work was new to Seattle 
audiences and did not make the appeal that probably will 
be felt after further hearings. It was, however, given 
a splendid performance, probably greatly enjoyed by that 
part of the audience which had become accustomed to the 
beauty of unresolved dissonance. 

Henri Scott, who was heard for the first time in Seattle, 
was given an ovation by the large audience and was in 
every way adequate in the numbers he had selected. He 
has a voice of telling quality which he backs with a mag- 
netic personality in his performance. He sang the Torea- 
dor’s song from “Carmen” for an encore, which created 
an enthusiasm in the students’ gallery that carried the 
ovation almost into a rough house. The audience, wh'ch 
practically filled the large Meany Auditorium, also gave 
every evidence of approval of Mr, Spargur’s work. 

The Saturday night “Pop” concerts seem to be attract- 
ing = as large and fashionable audiences as the regu- 
lar Symphony concerts themselves. In fact, aside from 
the lack of distinguished soloists, these concerts are quite 
on a par with the regular Symphon performances, At 
the first “Pop” concert Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony 
was played and some numbers from the previous Sym- 
phony concerts were included. Miss Cawsey, a local so- 
prano, sang the “Bell Song” from “Lakme,” giving an 
excellent account of herself. 


Dai Buell’s Recital Leieaed 


Owing to the sudden illness of Dai Buell, pianist, the 
recital of MacDowell and Grieg music which she was to 
have given at Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, De 
cember 18, was postponed to a later date, which will soon 
be announced. 
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RUSSIA—ITS PEOPLE, 
MUSIC AND COMPOSERS 


(Continued from page 6.)’ 

Nicholaevich Seroff was born in Petrograd, then called 
St. Petersburg, January 23, 1820, He was more of a critic 
than a composer, but he left his mark on Russian music. 
His “Judith” was a very popular opera in the second half 
of last century. Alexis Feodorovich Lvoff, who composed 
the Russian national anthem which endured until the re- 
cent Russian revolution, was also a composer of operas. A 
much greater musician than Lvyoff was Mily Alexeivich 
Balakireff, who began his earthly career at Nijni-Nov- 
gorod on January 2, 1837. He was an orchestral composer, 
Cui said of him: “Balakireff is above all a symphonist.” 

César Antonovich Cui was born at Vilna, on January 18, 
1835, being the son of a Russian mother and a French 
father who had invaded Russia with Napoleon’s army. 
He wrote operas, songs, piano pieces, and orchestral 
works. Much of the good he did for Russian music will 
be forgotten because it took the form of articles in the 
newspapers. Probably a greater composer than Cui is 
Alexander Porphyrievich Borodin, who was born at Petro- 
grad on October 31, 1834. His father was a prince from 
Imeretia, of oriental extraction, and was sixty-five when he 
met the young woman of twenty-five who became Boro- 
din’s mother. His oriental tastes were inherited rather 
than cultivated, for Borodin was not brought up in the 
country and had no opportunity to study the native music 
of the peasant class. He was educated as a scientist and 
took the degree of doctor of medicine. Later he turned 
to music exclusively and composed symphonies, songs, 
piano works, and the well known operas “Mlada” and 
“Prince Igor.” 





MoussorGsky. 


A far greater composer of Russian operas, however, was 
Modeste Petrovich Moussorgsky. He was born at Karevo 
on March 28, 1839. It is enough to mention the name of 
his great opera, “Boris Godounoff,” though Moussorgsky 
tried his hand at many kinds of musical work, He re- 
signed from a lucrative position in the army to give his 
entire time to music and was ever afterward in distress 
from poverty. “Boris Godounoff,” which is often con- 
sidered the greatest of Russian operas, was produced in 
1868. 

RimSKY-KorSAKOFF, 

One of the greatest of Russian composers, and the best 
known outside of Russia, with the single exception of 
Tschaikowsky, is Nicholas Andreievich Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
who was born at Tikhvin on March 18, 1844. He was 
brought up in the country, joined the navy, and finally be- 
came the first Russian composer to write a symphony and 
a symphonic poem, He eventually became the most fertile 
of all the composers of Russian operas, peeinning with 
“Pskovitianki” in 1870, and ending with “Le Coq d’Or,” 
produced in 1910, after the composer’s death. He was an 
extraordinary master of orchestration in addition to his 
other sterling merits. After Rimsky-Korsakoff the course 
of Russian music became more international and less 
strictly Russian. Schumann’s influence was once very 
strong. After him came Wagner, whose chromatic har- 
monies for a time threatened to destroy the Russian style 
altogether. 

Alexander Constantinovich Glazounoff is one of the 
best known Russian composers who were influenced 
strongly by the German and Hungarian styles of their 
southern neighbors. He was born in Petrograd on 
August 10, 1865. His works are mostly orchestral. 

Anatol Constantinovich Liadoff was born on April 20, 
1855. He is one of the lesser lights of Russian music. 
Much of the orchestration of Schumann’s “Carnival” and 
of the ballet on Chopin themes, called “Les Sylphides,” 
was made by Liadoff. 

Serge Mikhailovich Liapounoff, who was born at Yaro- 
slav on November 18, 1859, has done his best work as a 
composer of brilliant piano compositions. His songs are 
held in high repute in Russia. 

Anton Stepanovich Arensky, who was born at Nijni- 
Novgorod on July 31, 1861, enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity during his lifetime, but is now almost entirely 
neglected. He composed symphonies, concertos, piano 
pieces, operas, songs, few of which are heard today even 
in Russia. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY, 

The sensational triumphs of Tschaikowsky throughout 
the entire musical world called the world’s attention to 
the music of Russia and thereby helped many a Russian 
composition across the border in the concert rooms of 
foreign nations. Whatever certain Russian purists. may 
say about the cosmopolitan and anti-national music of 
Tschaikow sky, the fact remains that the works of Tschai- 
kowsky were the greatest advertisement musical Russia 
ever had. Now that some of Tschaikowsky’s sensational 
effects have begun to pall and his sentimentality is weari- 
some, other composers more truly Russian have a chance 
to be heard. The best of Tschaikowsky is as likely to 
endure as any good work by a Russian of purer national 
style. The public outside of Russia cares very little about 
the Russian idiom and very much about music that is 
enjoyable. 

The reason why the music of Anton Rubinstein has 
almost completely vanished from the concert programs 
of today is that it is not as enjoyable as it used to be to 
the preceding generation. Rubinstein’s achievements as 
a pianist were so vast that the music student of these 
days is sometimes surprised to learn that the great 
pianist was consumed with the ambition to be a great 
composer. He wrote no less than nineteen operas, as 
well as symphonies, sonatas, oratorios, and all manner of 
smaller pieces. The wonder is that he could keep his 
technical skill as a pianist and do such an enormous 
amount of writing at the same time. The music of An- 
ton Rubinstein, however, was never Russian music. The 
composer, who was partly Jew and partly Slav, was more 
German and cosmopolitan in style than Russian. His 
glory as a serious rival of Liszt will never fade, notwith- 
KP the neglect into which his compositions have 

allen, 

Serge Ivanovich Tanieff, who was born on November 
13, 1856, was classical in his tastes, devoted to the musical 
education of the Russian student, and the author of a val- 
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uable treatise on counterpoint. His compositions are for 
the greater part string quartets and quintets. 


RACHMANINOFF, 


Serge Vassilievich Rachmaninoff, from the Novgorod 
section, was born on March 20, 1873. He had the ex- 
traordinary good fortune to compose a piano prelude 
which made him famous throughout the world when he 
was hardly more than a boy. His more important works 
would have been slower in gaining recognition if the C 
sharp minor prelude had not prepared the way and made 
known the name of the composer. He is without a 
doubt one of the brightest ornaments of the young Rus- 
sian school, and the world may reasonably expect a num- 
ber of works in the future from this experienced, though 
still young, composer. Probably his best known work in 
the larger. forms is the symphonic poem, “The Island of 
the Dead.” 

Another young composer who gives promise of greater 
things is Rheinhold Gliére, born at Kieff on January II, 
1875. Thus far his symphony in E flat, op. 8, is his most 
important work. An older man than either Gliére or 
Rachmaninoff is Michael Mikhaelovich Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, 
who was born at Gatchina on November 15, 1859. He is 
the son of a laboring man, unlike the other composers of 
Russia, who are almost entirely recruited from the edu- 
cated and professional class. He succeeded Safonoff as 
director of the Conservatory of Music in Moscow in 1906. 


BRILLIANT SCRIABINE, 


A young composer who made a great sensation during 
his brief career was Scriabine, first, a remarkable pianist 
trained by Safonoff, and secondly, a very futuristic com- 
poser of exceptional ability as a harmonist. He was born 
at Moscow on December 25, 1871, and he died during the 
early part of the great war which has not yet been settled 
in Russia, His “Poem of Fire,” “Poem of Ecstasy,” and 
“Prometheus” excited much comment when they were 
first heard. They are now practically accepted by the 
musical world and are listened to without rioting, jeers 
and cat calls. Frequently they arouse very great en- 
thusiasm. No one can yet say what chance Scriabine has 
of enduring. Time has shown that the once enormously 
popular Tschaikowsky is losing his hold on the masses. 
It is, of course, possible that Scriabine may grow in 
the estimation of music lovers and be one of the fixed 
stars in the heavens of the great Russian bear. 

Sergius Vassilenko, who was born at Moscow in 1872, 
is hardly known outside his native land, and even there 
his reputation is not wide. 

Alexander Tikhnovich Grechaninoff was born on Oc- 
tober 13, 1864. He is a piano pupil of Safonoff and a 
composition pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff. His chief works 
are dramatic and include “Snow Maiden,” “Death of Ivan 
the Terrible,” “Czar Feodor,” “Czar Boris.” 

Vladimir Rebikoff, who was born at Krasnoyarsk, in 
Siberia, on May 16, 1866, has devoted himself principally 
to small piano pieces Which have had considerable popu- 
larity in England and France as well as at home. He 
produced the opera, “The Storm,” in 1804. 

Nicholas Tcherepnin, who was born in 1873, gave up law 
for music, which he studied under Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
number of his works have foreign titles, but in the main 
his musical style is Russian. He has composed among 
other works a highly interesting piano concerto in C sharp 
minor. It is very brilliant and concise. 

Feodor Akimenko, a piano pupil of Balakireff, and a 
composition pupil of Laidoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff, was 
born at Kharkoff on February 8, 1876. He was much un- 
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der the French influence, as the titles of his compositions 
suggest. His works have not achieved much popularity. 

George Catoire, who lives in Moscow, where he was 
born on April 27, 1861, is much more truly Russian in 
style than Akimenko, but his works are hardly to be called 
popular in or out of Russia, in spite of their Slavonic style. 

Medtner, of German parentage but Russian birth, is a 
native of Moscow where he was born on December 24, 
1879. Brahms apvears to be the inspirer of Medtner, whose 
works are mostly for the piano, or for violin and piano. 

Maximilian Steinberg, born in 1883, has not a Russian 
name. He was a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glazou- 
noff. His style is more classic than Russian and his works 
are not likely to exert much influence on the development 
of Russian music. He has some symphonies and a quartet 
to his credit. 

STRAVINSKY, 

Igor Fedorovich Stravinsky, one of the notable com- 
posers of the younger school, was born at Oranienbaum 
on June 5, 1882, He soon became famous with his “Fire- 
bird,” produced at Paris in 1910. His ballet, “Petrushka,” 
has deservedly been welcomed by the musical world as a 
masterpiece of its kind. There are doubtless many more 
works to flow from his pen. 

Russian music has been indebted to an enormous extent 
to the national style, great learning, and careful teaching 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff. It has been said that Tschaikowsky 
wrote for the present and Rimsky-Korsakoff for the fu- 
ture. The future, however, must decide on what it wishes 
to hear. Tschaikowsky’s works are by no means dead, 
and the music of Rimsky-Korsakoff has not yet made its 
vast appeal to the general public. 

Acknowledgement is hereby made of indebtedness to M. 
Montagu-Nathan’s “History of Russian Music,” from 
which most of the biographial data are taken. 


QUESTIONING THE FUTURE, 

It is strange that music should have found so congenial 
a home in a land like Russia and have passed by the 
sunny and romantic land of Spain. Why should music 
have developed so readily in Italy and not in Greece? 
Will the Canadian north-west be as musical as Russia? 
Is golden and flowery California to be a second Spain in 
music? No one can tell. Apparently it is the race and 
not the geographical position which causes music. The 
Slavonic race in the cold and unenlightened spaces of vast 
Russia is producing music which surpasses all that the 
educated, inventive, literary, philosophical Anglo-Saxon 
has ever composed, either in the temperate climate of the 
British Isles or in the hotter and colder and drier and 
sunnier lands elsewhere on the globe. It must be race and 
not education, for education has not prevented the Ger- 
mans from composing even better music than the Russians 
have written. 

The needs of Russia are education and organization, 
such as her nearest neighbor, Germany, could best give 
her. It is a short sighted policy for Germany’s late ene- 
mies to prevent the Germans from doing to Russia what 
England has done for India, what France has accom- 
plished in Algeria, what the United States is doing in the 
Philippine Islands. The desperate straits to which Russia 
is now reduced by the stupid Bolsheviks is the result of 
unlimited ignorance only. An educated and organized 
Russia could as easily defeat little Germany as an edu- 
cated and organized Japan worsted big Russia, And it is 
absurd to believe that Germany could rule an enlightened 
Russia. She could not suppress the province of Alsace. 
Russia could not suppress the Poles, nor Austria the Bo- 
hemians. But German education, science and system could 
make vast Russia a benefit to the world—a source of 
wealth and enlightenment. And it is certain that the dif- 
fusion of light among the dull masses of semi-savage Rus- 
sian peasants would create an enormous public for the 
music composed by the highly cultured and intellectual ar- 
tists of the official and educated classes. The upper classes 
themselves would be bettered by the raising of the masses, 
even as flowering plants are improved by the cultivation 
of the subsoil. 

London, October, 1919. 


Ralph Leopold Has Many Engagements 


Ralph Leopold, who recently gave a highly successful 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, played the piano part 
of Percy Grainger’s “Children’s March” with the Symphony 
Society of New York, under the direction of Walter Dam- 
rosch, on Sunday afternoon, December 7. His success was 
so pronounced that it resulted in a re-engagement with the 
same organization on December 13 and a later date in 
Brooklyn. On December 14, Mr. Leopold gave a recital in 
Philadelphia. He has also been secured to play the diffi- 
cult piano part in the first New York performance of 
Percy Grainger’s “The Warriors” with the New York 
Philharmonic Society under the direction of the composer 
on January 29 and 30. 


Klibansky Pupils Busy 

Pupils of Sergei Klibansky have many new engagements 
and contracts. Lotta Madden, who sang with much suc- 
cess with the Philharmonic Orchestra under Josef Stran- 
sky in Carnegie Hall, appeared with the same orchestra at 
a concert at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. She is also en- 
gaged as soprano soloist for a performance of “The Mes- 
siah” in Akron, Ohio, in December. 

Sudwarth Frasier, tenor, was engaged by the Schubert 
Society, Newark, for a performance of “The Messiah.” 
December 19, with Frieda Hempel as another soloist. Mr. 
Frasier was re-engaged at the Rialto Theater. He gave a 
successful recital at the Educational Alliance, and is en- 
gaged for a concert in Rochester December 5. 

Roy Rafsnider is engaged as soloist at the South Re- 
formed Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Elsa Diemer sang most 
successfully at two concerts with the Beethoven Society, 
and at a concert in New Haven. She also sang at the 
Rivoli Theater. Helen Davis has been engaged to make 
records for the Edison Co., also for a concert with the 
Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra, November 30, and for a num- 
ber of weeks at the Rivoli and Rialto theaters, together 
with Helen Isensee, another Klibansky pupil. Miss Isensee 
also appeared at a concert of the Oversea Club at the Ho- 
tel Majestic, where Suzanne Zimmermann also made a 
successful appearance. She also sang at a concert at the 


Woman’s Club, Belrose, N. J. Charlotte Hamilton has 
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been engaged to make records for the Edison Company, and 
Florence G. Hartman of Syracuse, N. Y., gave a concert 
in Utica December 9. December 4 Klibansky pupils gave 
a concert in White Plains and December 10 were heard 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium. 

November 25 four Klibansky pupils appeared in a song 
recital at the Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A. Helen 
Davis has a big, expressive voice and pleasing manner; 
Ruth Pearcy’s fine voice and appearance synchronized in 
“O Mio Fernando,” and Charlotte Hamilton and Virginia 
Rea reflected credit on their teacher. George Rauden- 
bush played violin solos by Vieuxtemps, Bach and others, 
and Alice Clausen played the accompaniments, 


Axman Has Two Appearances 


Gladys Axman was one of the soloists at the Novem- 
ber 23 concert given under the auspices of the New 
York Evening Telegram. The soprano was heard in 
thoroughly artistic renditions of arias from “La Juive” 
and “Herodiade.” Two lighter numbers, “The Golden 
Crown” (Gantvoort) and Frederick W. Vanderpool’s 
“Values,” were also much enjoyed. Another recent ap- 
pearance of Mme. Axman was at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House on November 30 at the Red Cross benefit. 


Cecile De Horvath a Well Equipped Pianist 


A triumph was scored by Cecile de Horvath at her first 
New York piano recital at the Princess Theater on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, November 5. About eight years ago 
Mme. Horvath appeared here as soloist with the New 
York Symphony Society, and she proved at her November 
2 recital that her grasp of the pianistic art has developed 
considerably since that time. The large audience was sin- 
cerely appreciative of her style, charm, and artistic man- 
ner of rendering each composition. The pianist was 
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warmly applauded for her interesting reading of the 
Chopin B minor sonata, while poetic feeling and thorough 
musicianship marked the Gluck-Sgambati melody. Other 
piano works rendered in an equally artistic manner by 
Mme. Horvath were by Scarlatti-Tausig, Couperin, Gluck- 
Brahms, Bach-Saint-Saéns and Liszt. Technically and in- 
tellectually this pianist has the necessary equipment for an 
artist of the first rank. 


Monica Graham Stults Engaged for Oratorio 


Recognized as an oratorio artist of merit, Monica Gra- 
ham Stults, soprano, has received several requests to sing 
in “The Messiah” during the holiday season. She has 
accepted an engagement for this oratorio with the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Minneapolis in that city on Christmas 
Day, which is her second appearance with the orchestra. 
She also will be a soloist in “The Messiah” at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., under the Civic Music Association on December 
27 and 28. 


La Croix New York Recital, January 12 


Aurore La Croix will give her second piano recital 
of this season in Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, 
January 12, when she will play a new composition, still 
in manuscript, by Ethel Leginska, called “The Gar- 
goyles of Notre Dame.” Edward Reve and R, 
Blanchet are two other composers who will be repre- 
sented on the program. 
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SIGHT SINGING—RHYTHM—IMPRO- 
VISING — MUSICAL MEMORY. 


A ‘Special Course by Mrs. Effa | Ellis Perfield 








Free Demonstraticn Lesson 
Every Monday Eve., at 7.30. 
Place: 58 W. 40th St., Tele- 











phone Vanderbilt 8235. 
Work on the Following Subjects is given : 
1, Sight Reading 8. Rhythm and Rhythmic Dicta- 
2. Sight Singing ion. 
3. Improvising 9%. Keyboard and Written Har- 
4. Melodic Dictation mony 
5S. Bar Feeling 10. Keyboard, , Flats, ete., 
6. Rote Songs leading to sca 
7. Part Singing 11. Harmonic Dictation 
2. Musical Memory ard Fore 
Feeli: 
Daily Pedagogical and Masical 
for the Public, 1 P.M. 
| except Thursdays. 
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(Continued prez page 12.) 
was as emphatic as it was deserved, and his presentation, 
as well as singing, of the role should be given a more 
detailed analysis in this review, but space forbids, 

Giacomo Rimini had once before in past seasons ap- 
peared as Scarpia. At that time he had made a favorable 
impression, but had then only sketched the role. Since 
then he has improved so much as an actor and as a singer 
that many could not recognize the Rimini of yore. Though 
less distinguished than other Scarpias, his, by contrast, is 
more forceful—a real chief of police. Sarcastic and 
haughty, his Scarpia revealed this selfish and self-con- 
tented, low man who has reached to power. His Scarpia 
is not dignified nor noble. He portrays it as a rough, cold- 
blooded hypocrite who does not ask but commands and 
who does not take “no” for an answer. Rimini’s Scarpia 
was capital, with the exception of his make-up. 

Vittorio Trevisan, an artist of the first order, has made 
the role of the Sacristan practically his own. He repeated 
on this occasion his remarkable delineation of a part gen- 
erally unnoticed and which has only been given promin- 
ence since entrusted to this sterling baritone. After the 
first act he was recalled with the principals before the 
curtain to acknowledge thunderous plaudits. 

Constantin Nicolay was as ever a pillar of strength as 
Angelotti Marinuzzi, the new wizard of the baton con- 
ducted and without the score before him, gave an illumin- 
ating reading and admirably supported the singers with 
his orchestra, never drowning their voices, but building 
stupendous climaxes without obstructing the development 
of the stage drama. 

“MANON,” THurRspAY, DECEMBER II. 


The first performance this season of Massenet’s 
“Manon” brought Yvonne Gall in the title role, Tito 
Schipa as Des Grieux, Alfred Maguenat as Lescaut, and 
Gustave Huberdeau as the Count. Gino Marinuzzi_ con- 
ducted, as usual, without a score. This, indeed, is a feat 
when the score is read with intelligence and musicianship, 
but when orchestra and principals are at variance, as hap- 
pened too often in the performance under review, the feat 
becomes a fault. Signor Marinuzzi, an excellent musician, 
proclaimed in these columns since the beginning of the 
season as a wizard of the baton, slipped sadly as the con- 
ductor of Massenet’s tuneful score. There are in the 
company two French conductors—Marcel Charlier and 
Louis Hasselmans. Why, then, should an Italian conduc- 
tor be given the preference? It would be well for Mari- 
nuzzi to remain in his own department, where he is su- 
preme, and leave the French repertory to the French 
conductors, to the benefit of all concerned. 

Tito Schipa, excellent as the Duke in “Rigoletto” and 
as Cavaradossi in “Tosca,” is not at his best as Des 
Grieux, and it was another mistake to cast an Italian 
tenor in a French role, especially as there is in the com- 
pany a French tenor like Charles Fontaine, whose suc- 
cess in the same role last year was most pronounced. 
The part is too heavy for the brilliant lyric Italian tenor, 
and although he gave unalloyed pleasure to the ear by his 
remarkable rendition of the “Dream,” which was encored, 
he fell far below his own standard, especially in the St. 
Sulpice scene. The star of the evening, however, was 
Yvonne Gall, who, though badly hampered, by the con- 
ductor, won nevertheless the heart of her auditors by the 
beauty of her song. The singing of the “Farewell to the 
Little Table,” though beautifully done, suffered by the 
lame accompaniment given it, but in the gavotte Miss Gall 
took the bit in her teeth and, carrying orchestra and 
conductor with her, made the number one of the potent 
moments in the opera. Strictly French in appearance, 
her Manon was a beautiful creature, lovable and charm- 
ing. By its rendition the distinguished soprano added 
new laurels to her long list of triumphs. The Lescaut of 
Alfred Maguenat was a masterpiece vocally as well as 
histrionically. Endowed with a voice of large dimension, 
sonorous and flexible, Maguenat sang the music written 
for the role admirably and acted the blackguard Lescaut 
in a winning fashion, His presence in the cast gave éclat 
to the performance. Gustave Huberdeau was a dignified 
and well voiced Count. The balance of the cast was 
mediocre, with the exception of Defrere and Warnery, 
who were capable in their roles, 

“BARBER” AND ‘BoHime” REPEATED. 

Seberday afternoon “The Barber of Seville” was given 
with Galli-Curci, Tito Schipa, Galeffi, Cotreuil and Trevi- 
san; in the evening “La Bohéme“ was repeated with Her- 
bert, Bonci and Rimini in the leading roles. Review of 
these performances is deferred until next week. 

‘ Rene Devries. 


National Concert Managers’ Association Meets 


The National Concert Managers’ Association—the or- 
ganization of the local managers of the country—held its 
second semi-annual meeting at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, on Thursday and Friday, December 18 and 109. 
President Bradford Mills, of Toledo, Ohio, was in the 
chair, and there was a large and representative gathering 
of members. The first morning discussion was mainly 
devoted to the question of reimbursement of the local 
manager for whatever expenses he may have incurred in 
promoting a concert which is cancelled through illness of 
the artist. At present the local manager has no redress, 
and a committee made up of the president, Alexander 
Steinert, of Providence, and Katie Wilson Greene, of 
Washington, D. C., was appointed to consult with repre- 
sentatives of the National Musical Managers’ Association 
—the organization of New York managers. The question 
of options to be granted local managers by the New York 
managers or artists, before they are offered to new or 
unrecognized managers through the country, was also 
mentioned, and there was considerable talk about the 
methods of a certain New York manager in connection 
with the tour of a famous artist; but no definite action 
was taken. 

On Friday morning the above named committee re- 
hy: that it had consulted with representatives of the 

Jew York Association, but that although the New York- 


ers sympathized with the local managers they were unable 


to suggest a remedy in the case of cancellations, as they 
themselves could not afford to repay the local managers 
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from their fees, nor did they know of any artists who 
would do so. 

President Mills and Mr. Steinert sprung a surprise on 
the meeting by proposing that the association, as individ- 
uals, should engage Kreisler (who is supposed at this mo- 
ment to be without a manager for next season owing to 
the expected retirement of Charles A. Ellis) for one 
hundred concerts, thus saving commissions and getting 
Kreisler at a substantial reduction. There was much argu- 
ment pro and con, and no decision was arrived at, though 
it is probable that nothing will come of the scheme. In 
the afternoon some of the members listened at the new 
Sixty-Third street Music Hall to auditions by new artists. 

On Saturday evening there was a dinner at the Café des 
Beaux Arts, given by the New York managers to the 
visiting managers. After the discussion of an appetizing 
menu there were short speeches by Charles L. Wagner, 
president of the National Musical Managers’ Association ; 
Paul Kempf, managing editor of Musical America; Pierre 
V. R. Key; Elizabeth Cueny, of St. Louis, secretary of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association; H. O. Osgood, 
associate editor of the MusicaL Courier; Milton Aborn, 
who proposed a New York clearing house for engage- 
ments, routings, etc., and a long speech by President Mills, 
of the National Concert Managers’ Association, who told 
the New York managers of several business habits of 
theirs which were not acceptable to local managers. M. 
H. Hanson, of New York, made an acceptable toastmaster. 

The members of the association present at the meeting 
were: Marion Andrews, Milwaukee, Wis.; May Beegle. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert Boice Carson, Tulsa, Okla. ; Eliza- 
beth Cueny, St. Louis, Mo,; Harry Cyphers, Detroit, Mich. ; 
James E. Devoe, Detroit, Mich.; Messrs. Evans and Sal- 
ter, Atlanta, Ga.; Fritschy, Kansas City, Mo.; Joseph 
A. Fuerstman, Newark, N. J.; J. A. Gauvin, Montreal, 
Can.; Katie Wilson Greene, Washington, D. C.; Francis 
Henry Hill, St. Joseph, Mo.; Arthur Judson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Edward P. Kimball, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Bradford Mills, Toledo, Ohio; Eva McCoy, Erie, Pa.; 
Mary Lindsay Oliver, Moline, Ill.; Margaret Rice, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Edna W. Saunders, Houston, Tex.; Mai 
Davis Smith, Buffalo, N. Y.; T. Arthur Smith, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Albert M. Steinert, Providence, R. I., and 
Edith Taylor Thomson, Pittsburgh, Pa. Other representa- 
ids , Managers who are members of the association are: 

Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. Will H. Booth, 
Ticen Falls, S. D.; Anna Goff Bryant, Galesburg, Ill; 
Louis H. Bourdon, Montreal, Can.; George B. Carter, 


Elmira, N. Y.; S. B. Everts, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mrs. M. A. 
Gottstein, Seattle, Wash.; George Haage, Reading, Pa.; 
Chauncey C. Hand, Scranton, Pa.; Adella Prentiss 


Hughes, Cleveland, Ohio; Gertrude Lea Huntington, 
Spokane, Wash.; Carl D, Kinsey, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. H. 
J. Kirchstein, Lincoln, Neb.; Kate M. Lacey, Columbus, 
Ohio; Harriet McDonald, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. William S. 
Nelson, Orange, N. J.; Bernice E. "Howell, Tacoma, 
Wash.; George Frederick Ogden, Des Moines, la.; Selby 
cc Oppenheimer, San Francisco, Cal.; Howard E. Potter, 
Baltimore, Md.; Paul Prentzel, Waterbury, Conn.; Mrs. 
George S. Richards, Duluth, Minn.; Mrs. Franklyn San- 
ders, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert Slack, Denver, Colo.; Lois 
Steers, Portland, Ore.; Edmund A. Stein, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
. J. Stoner, Gloversville, N. Y.; William C, Taylor, 
Springfield, Mass., and Mrs. Jason Walker, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


Concertmeister 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 





EDYTH JENNINGS 


SOPRANO 
SRTe—— CH acs on Ene 
773 aioe te Brooklyn. N. Y. Telephone 1844 Bushwick 


RODA MARZIO 


Dramatic Soprano 
(Pupil of Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, 
teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Braslau and Cecil Arden) 
“Her debut as Santuzza a triumph."’—I/ Progresso, N.Y. 
“A voice of natural beauty."'"—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Address, care of A. BAGAROZY | 
1495 Broadway New York 
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which the trade has named 
‘An Artistic Triamph’’ 
Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, Madison 
Avenue at 40th Street, New 
York, or write to us for name 
of representative in your city, 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 
Recently there have been many anon us letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 


rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have the name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid.to others. 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
receive the benefit of the Information Bureau’s an- 


sweri. 
. Wuo Has Tuis Sonc? 


“You have been so kind in angmering my questions that I 
am going to call on you again. About four or five years ago 
a song came out called ‘You Never Can Tell About 
the Women,’ or if this is not the name of the song, it con- 
tains these words. It is a hy | attractive song and I would 
like to purchase it but do not know the publishers. Will you 
please tell me the publisher so I can secure it. I want to tell 
you how much I enjoy reading the Musicat Courier and your 
department is among the best.” 

The song for which you ask is called “You Never Can Tell About 

a Woman,” and it is published by M. Witmark & Sons, New York 

City, from whom you can obtain a copy. 

DANSE BACCHANALE, 


“Will you kindly inform me where I can obtain a piano solo 
copy of ‘Danse Bacchanale,’ from ‘Samson and Delilah,’ by 
Saint-Saéns? I have tried Carl Fischer’s and Schirmer's.” 

The “Danse Bacchanale”’ is published in France and it is doubtful 
if you can obtain a copy here. Ask either one of those firms to 
order it for you. Presumably it is issued separately, but in any 
case you can find it for piano solo in the complete vocal score of 
the work. 





Scortisn Music. 

“I am a subscriber to your magazine, which I find very in- 
teresting and instructive. I notice you have an ‘Information 
Bureau,’ and while I do not know if you answer inquiries per- 
sonally, I am risking asking you for information I desire. I 
have a paper to write on ‘Scottish Music’ for our club. Can 
ou tell me where I will find the best information on same? 

want text matter, not music. I have written to the State 
Library on the subject, but what I received was so meager, it 
seems as if there must be more written on this subject. I will 
very much appreciate any information that you can give me.” 
You will find in Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” 

edition of 1908, an article headed “Scottish Music,” pages 391-402. 
If your State Library has files of the London Musical Times and 
th ndon Musical Standard, there are articles in each of them. 
The Musical Times article is in volume 42, Nos. 705 and 706, 
ublished in 1901 “‘Music in Scotland: A Brief Historical Survey.” The 
usical Standard, published in 1916, has an article by Janey Cc. 
Drysdale on “Scottish Composers and Appreciation of Native Art, 
in volume 7, No. 170. : + 
Books on this subject are: “Music of Scotland,” by W. G. Coutts; 
“Scottish Versus Classic Music in an Ethical and Aesthetical As- 
pect,” by H. B. Higgins, published in hes 1 and “Observations on 
the State of Art and ‘Music in Scotland and Its Capital, with 
Remarks on the Reid Bequest,” by T. Watson, published at 
Edinburgh in 1849. A State library is sure to have these books, 
from which you can obtain the information you require. 
WANTED, A PUBLISHER. 

“How would I go about getting a publisher to hear and con- 
sider three wortea. © have composed for the piano? Some people 
of judgment think they are very good, and I should like to try 
to get them published. If the music is sent to a reliable house 
it is not necessary to have it copyrighted, is it? I will thank 
you for the information.” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


has no rumor of Busoni’s coming to this country to teach reached 
the Information Bureau, but there has not been even a whisper that 
he intended coming to America at all. At present he is playing in 
England. 

PEpito ARRIOLA. 


_ “Would you kindly inform me if, it is true that Pepito Arriola 
is coming to America to give a concert tour next season? How 
old is he now?” 

Pepito Arriola is an unknown person to the Information Bureau, 
nor is he to found in any of the various dicti ies of i 
available. Inquiry among those who know “everything” about matters 
musical fails to show any trace of the gentleman, 


CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


“Which city do you think will be the next musical center of 
the world?” 

At the present moment New York is undoubtedly the center of 
music, and there seems no possible reason why it should not continue 
to be so. The conditions in Europe are such that it will take time to 
recover, if such a recovery ever takes place at all. It may be that 
Chicago will dispute the statement that New York is ahead of that 
Progressive city in the Middle West, but if the majority of musi- 
cians, unbiased in favor of either city, were asked, there could be 
but one answer. New York leads the world at the present time in 
music. During the past five years music has made an enormous 
advance in this country. Its effect is felt everywhere and so much 
is being done to develop musical conditions in the smaller cities at 
the present time, the outlook for the future is a bright one. The 
very best teachers in the world are here, the best artists of all deparc- 
ments of music are here, and for the most part mean to stay here. 
ge =" no falling back, but a steady onward progress, much to 

esire 








“Smilin’ Through” at Tetrazzini Concert 


One of the numbers which Warren Proctor, the 
tenor, sang at the Tetrazzini concert in the Hippo- 


49 


drome at her Sunday afternoon concert was that abid- 
ingly popular vocal selection, “Smilin’ Through.” It 
was not only the art of the singer which pleased the 
audience, but also the melody and harmonic appeal of 
the song. It has a refrain which stays in the memory 
and which never fails to register strikingly with the 
listeners. A huge audience was on hand to extend the 
appropriate tribute of applause to Mr. Proctor. 


Greeting—Sonnet to Julia Claussen 
The accompanying sonnet to Julia Claussen was written 
by Sven Nyblom, professor at the Royal Academy of 
Music, Stockholm, Sweden. The translation is by Vilma 


Sundborg: 
Six years have passed already since the day 
When Julia Claussen left us—took a chance; 
High was her goal indeed—she went away 
o win new laurels on Brunnhilde’s lance. 
The gift of song—a loan of the divine— 
Was hers to master at her own free choice; 
And out she went to battle and to shine 
A heroine, to conquer with her voice. 


Today, again, we see her face to face, 
This stately daughter of the Viking race, 
A conqueress who won the listening throng 


We greet thee welcome from the distant shore; 
Oh, welcome to your own sweet home once more, 
And to our Swedish stage, you Queen of Song! 




















THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 
JOHN McE, BOWMAN 
President 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 


December 5 ee 9 February 6 


November 7 
December 19 anuary 23 February 20 


November 21 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 


GABRIELLA BESANZONI CHARLES HACKETT 
NA CASE JOSE MARDONES 








EMMY DESTINN ISOLDE MENGES 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA LUCILE ORRELL 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA MARIE RAPPOLD 
MISCHA ELMAN ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ANNA FITZIU HELEN STANLEY 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI JAMES STANLEY 

GARDEN TOSCHA SEIDEL 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH LIONEL STORR 
LOUIS GRAVEURE JACQUES THIBAUD 

A VAN GORDON 





FRIEDA HEMPEL 
WINSTON WILKINSON 





Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% 
tax. 
~ KNABE PIANO USED 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 





THE COMMODORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 
JOHN McE. BOWMAN, President. GEORGE W. SWEE- 
NEY, Vice-President and Managing Director 


_R.E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at eight-thirty o'clock | 
on the following dates during season 1919-20: | 
November 28 December 26 anuary 30 Feb 
December 12 January 16 = sont ol lie 7 





The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI R ‘ 
SARS CARtgSZO" TAGES BOL oy 
MISCHA ELMAN RE LALbAnes, 





























Price per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, plus 
10% war tax, 
KNABE PIANO USED 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
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A CLAIRE 

ALDINE FARRAR TITTA RUFFONN PE TELER | 

ANNA FITZi ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 

MARY CARDEN CUR) ROSITA RENARE | 

LEOPOLD GODOWSKY JAMES NUEY | 

EUkounaTAveam HANA STORE 
JOHN McCORMACK MARY WARP! £ _—— 
WINSTON WILKINSON 

Price per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3 and $2, plus | 

10% _war tax. | 

| 

| 
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It is not neces: to have your music copyrighted in ding it 
to the large publishing firms. They are all reliable and would 
consider your works on their merits. As you are in New York, 
why not call personally on some of the music publishers and show 
your compositions? You will see in the Musica Courigr of Sep- 
tember 11 how copyrights can be obtained, by looking at some answers 
in the Information Bureau. 

Wuat To Stupy, 
“What does one have to study to become a libretto writer?” 

A study of general literature, poetry and librettos in particular 
would be useful. There are the librettos of W. S. Gilbert, so suc- 
cessfully put to music by Arthur Sullivan; they are a fine example 
of what can be done. In the case of Gilbert and Sullivan, the 
librettos were just as well known as the music. But that is not true 
in many cases, for it is the exception rather than the rule when 
the general public has any idea of who wrote the words. There are 
some technical books in German, one of them, “Das Libretto,” being 
the best known, but there is no translation of this work. It is also 
necessary for the librettist to have a knowledge of stagecraft in order 
to write acceptably. In “The Libretto of the Future,” the author 
says: “The history of the development of the libretto remains to 
be written.” Daathes authority states: “One thing at all events is 
certain, if opera is to retain its place as a living form of dramatic 
art, the lines upon which it is constructed, in other words, the form 
of librettos, must be cleared from the uncertainty of aim and vague- 
ness of method which characterized most of the productions of the 
last ten or fifteen years.” These extracts will show you how impor- 
tant it is for the writer of librettos to do better work than has been 


accomplished. 
A Satr Lake City Rumor. 


“Salt Lake City is the city of rumors. Will you please tell 
me if it is true that Ferruccio Busoni is coming to America to 


teach?” ; : . 
Salt Lake must have superior sources of information, for not only 





EUGENE YSAYE 


The GINCINNAT] SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor 


North in October, East in November and 
December, South in January, North in March 


A. F. THIELE, Manager 
12 Times-Star Building . 


Season 1919-20 





TOURING 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CoO. 
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STEINWAY PIANO USED 


PIANIST 


Management 


DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“The greatest of the younger generation of violinists.’’ 
New York Sun 


“Genius of the Violin” 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
33 West 42d Street . . New York, N. Y. 
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BRIDGEPORT QFFERS MOST ATTRACTIVE SEASON IN ITS HISTORY 


(Continued from page 28.) 


Vatican Choirs made their last 
appearance in America in a vesper performance at Poli’s 
Theater on. December 3, their flawless, chaste interpreta- 
tions of works by Palestrina, Vittoria, Viadana, and by 
their rémarkable leader, Maestro Don Raffaele Casimiri 
holding their listeners spellbound. Fifty-one of the sev- 


Paulist Choristers, The 


enty voices of the choir were heard here, including seven- 
teen boys. The remarkable beauty of individual voices 
could not be hidden, even by the unity of this perfectly 


controlled body of singers, whom their celebrated leader 
bent to his will without so much as a baton in the way of 
exterior persuasion. 
PAULIst CHORISTERS, 
The Paulist Choristers, conducted by Father Finn, with 
John Finnegan as tenor ‘soloist, gave an interesting even- 


ing at the Park Theater on October 28, under the man- 
agement of Rudolph Steinert. This chorus of men and 
boys, also clad in sufplices, every eye fixed on the baton 


of their leader, sang with a devotion, purity of intonation, 
technical precision and versatility that made a strong ap- 
peal. The tenor, contralto and soprano solos of Mr. Fin- 
negan and the youth, Probst, and Thomas Coates, a boy 
of tender years, were received with sincere appreciation 
and Father Finn was recalled again and again to acknowl- 
edge the approval evoked by his faithfully trained forces, 


Weisu MAte CHorus. 
The famous Mountain Ash Welsh Male Chorus was 
heard at the Casino on October 20, under the auspices of 
the local Manufacturers’ Chorus. 1 was unfortunate in 


being unable to hear them but am told that it was an 
evening of spontaneous enjoyment, the sixteen voices of 
the chorus giving a revelation of what may be accom- 
plished by a chorus of this size in tone volume and grada- 
tion»: of tone, fairly shaking the building with the power 


of the basses at one moment and amusing the audience 
with feats of expert vocal juggling in the next. J. 
Williams, M, Edwards, S. Jenkins, G. Anthony and 5. 
Charles were soloists and T. Glynder Richards was the 
efficient leader. William Evans accompanied and also 


pleased with a piano solo. 
ProckAmMs Previousty Reporrten, 

Mischa Elman’s huge success at the Casino on the eve- 
ning of October 1 has already been reported, this being 
the occasion of his charming sister Minna’s debut on the 
concert platform as soprano soloist. Other early offerings 
of the season, introduc ed by the impressive pageant staged 
in Beardsley Park in September by the Community Ser- 
vice Commission, were a Sunday afternoon concert fo 
the benefit of the American Legion, in which Vera Curtis, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and George Meader, 
tenor, appeared among other attractions; a pageant for the 
benefit of Italian orphans; a joint appearance of Eleanora 
de Cisneros, mezzo-soprano, and Vernon Stiles, tenor, with 
the support of the Metropolitan String Orchestra, Giuseppe 
Interrante, baritone, and ballet; and a Sunday afternoon 
of opera at Poli’s Theater, when the Constanzi Grand 
Opera Company were heard in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 

“Pagliacci.” This I was unable to hear. 
“Lucta pr LAMMERMOOR,” 

“Lucia di Lammermoor” was essayed by the Verdi Grand 
Opera Company at the Park Theater on October 27 with 
indifferent success. This was a benefit performance for 
the local Italian Baptist Church. No programs were pro- 
vided but, outside of the excellent work of the orchestra. 
J. Pimazzaro as Enrico was the only member of the cast 
who was genuinely pleasing, his sonorous baritone voice, 
perfectly placed and rich in appeal, and his excellent, un- 
assuming but vivid interpretation of his role going far to 
redeem the lack of other satisfactory material. “Lucia” 
is an unfortunate choice among operas for a performance 
by a cast that lacks both routine and plenty of good vocal 
material. One looked forward to the sextet, but without 
avail; for although Signor Pimazzaro and the orchestra 
tried ‘their utmost, they could not keep the others from 
going their separate ways toward disaster. 

Wittarp Warp REcITAL. 

Willard Ward, baritone, assisted by Kate Burr-Ward, 
his wife, as accompanist, generously gave a song recital 
at the Stratfield on the evening of December 11 for the 
benefit of the Day Nurseries of the Associated Charities. 
It is the custom of this artist couple to give a program 
each year for charity and this year Bridgeport benefitted, 
all the expenses, including even the printing of the pro- 
grams, being defrayed by Mr. Ward. It was a generous 
program, too, offeiing a group each of French, English, 
irish and humorous songs, in addition to the “Pagliacci” 
prologue. But the audience could not tire of the sympa- 

_ thetic interpretations of the gifted baritone, who was re- 
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called for numerous encores. A pleasing number was 

Mrs, Ward’s own setting of a song, “Under the Rose,” and 

her accompaniments were an interesting part of the eve- 

ning, which was a success financially as well as artistically. 
Avice VERLET AND Victor YOUNG. 

Alice Verlet, soprano of the Paris and Chicago Grand 
Opera companies, assisted by Victor Young, pianist, was 
presented by the Alfred Fox Piano Company at the Casino 
before a large and appreciative audience on November 6. 
Mile. Verlet demonstrated the perfection of re-creations 
of her voice by the phonograph. It was an interesting 
program, with numbers by Verdi, Paganini, Godard, Ar- 
diti, Wilson, Chopin, Gounod, Gilbert, Tinden, Mana- 
Zucca, MacDowell and Cadman. 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO. 

The Tollefsen Trio of New York, including Carl Tollef- 
sen, violin, Michel Penha, cello, and Augusta Tollefsen, 
piano, appeared in a program before the Seaside Club on 
November 25 with marked success. On the same evening 
the local Cecilian Trio—Ellean Barraja, violin; Ruth 
Williams, cello, and Edna Northrop, piano—was heard 
with appreciation in a program at the Casino, in which an 
orchestra led by J. Barraja-Frauenfelder assisted. This 
was a program offered for charity by employces of the 
Lake Torpedo Boat Company. he Apollo Quartet of 
Boston was a third musical offering on the same evening, 
giving a program for the Orient Chapter of the Order of 
the Eastern Star, No. 1. 

Evxs’ MemoriaL PrRocram, 

A memorial service for “absent brothers” held at the 
Elks’ Home on the afternoon of December 7 by Bridge- 
port Lodge, No. 36, of the Benevolent ES Protective 
Order of Elks, was made u P ieee of a musical pro- 
gram, under the direction Py John i Raynolds. It was 
an impressive occasion, the we ly assembled from 
some of the city’s best amateur and professional talent, 
doing justice to Mr. Raynolds’ artistic demands to a de- 
gree that was astonishing, since only one rehearsal was 
possible. A number of violins were from Mr. Raynolds’ 
own violin classes, and a good share of this body of musi- 
cians had worked with him before, however, in the 
Bridgeport Symphony Orchestra, which was heard under 
him with great success before the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club two seasons ago. Svendsen’s “Coronation 
March,” the ballet from “Gioconda,” “America,” a sere- 
nade by Titl, Schumann’s “Am Camin” and “Traumerei,” 
the overture to “William Tell,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and Sousa marches offered plenty of opportunity to 
show the excellent routine of musicians and leader. Solos 
oy Judith Landberg Flather, soprano; Florence Legere 
Hayes, contralto; | Pike Delbridge, tenor, and Joseph 
Frauen felder, baritone, gave pleasing variety to the pro- 
gram, Mrs. Flather and Mrs, Hayes being further heard 
to good advantage in a duet. E, Rhey Garrison accom- 
panied, lending grace and charm of background, 


Pupits’ RECITALS. 


The first pupils’ recital of the season was that of Jennie 
Margaret Hawley, who presented thirty-nine piano pupils 
at the Stratfield with most satisfying results on Novem- 
ber 8. Alice Smith Godillot, soprano of New York, as- 
sisted in making this a particularly pleasing afternoon, her 
delightfully pure, optimistic quality of voice being heard 
te excellent advantage in songs by Barbour, Salter, Cur- 
ran and Logan and negro spirituals arranged by Burleigh 
and a number of encores. Miss Hawley’s primary and in- 
termediate pupils did great credit to their teacher, the uni- 
formity of excellence of tone, technical proficiency’ and 
mental grasp peng, sneued among boys and girls alike. 

Susan Hawley Davis gave opportunity for a number 
of her vocal pupils to be heard in a studio recital in the 
parish house of the Universalist Church on the evening 
of November 17. Interesting variety of good vocal mate- 
rial was displayed to advantage, with Beatrice Marsh, of 
Mrs. Davis’ New Haven class, assisting. Among the 
numbers in which her sweet, flexible, well trained so: rano 
voice was heard was Cyril Scott's “The Autumn ute,” 
which requires such acrobatic proficiency, with its diffi- 
cult modulations, that it offered indubitable proof of Miss 
Marsh’s technical facility and perfect intonation. Edna 
Northrop gave grateful accompaniments, 

Mrs, Frederick B, Granniss, organizer and leader of the 
Liberty Chorus, gave an informal studio recital at her 
home on the evening of November 20, introducing thirty- 
two of her vocal pupils with the assistance of Lewis B 
Granniss, lately returned from work in Southern war 
camps, who gave illustrations of popular camp songs; 
Ulah Coates Haines, piano, and Leslie Fairchild, accom- 
panist. Solos and choral numbers made an interesting 
program. 

Notes. 

The Weber Opera Club, which has been holding weekly 
rehearsals in the Art League rooms since its organization 
on October 6, will be heard some time in February in a 
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performance of “The Mikado,” conducted by the ener- 
getic founder and director of the club, Robert Weber, Jr. 

The openi lecture of the Bridgeport Business ‘and 
Professional Women’s Club, which introduced to Bridge- 
port Dhan Gopal Mukerji, the Hindoo poet and lecturer, 
brought a musical number. Mrs. T. Sumner Coggeshall, 
the gifted violinist, was heard in a group of reisler 
waltzes, with the effective aid of Jennie Margaret Haw- 
me at the piano. 

Dr. O, F. Lewis, of New York, a national authority on 
community singing, was heard in an interesting talk at 
the Pre-Vocational High School on the evening of No- 
vember 5, when the various forms of community music 
that have become pest of the city’s musical life were 
given a hearing. Alvic C. Breul, community song leader, 
was in charge of the a ga which included numbers by 
the Community Orchestra, under J. Henry Hutzel; a 
double Spay selected from the Liberty Chorus under its 
leader, Mrs, Frederick B. Granniss, and the Community 
Service Male Double Quartet. 

Community singing was part of the program at the dedi- 
cation of the William H. Perry Memorial Arch at Sea- 
side Park on October 11. 

The McKinnie Operatic Company gave the second act 
of “Martha” on November 12 in Stratford in a Chautau- 
qua program. 

The People’s Chorus, under their founder and director, 
Herbert A. Strout, head of the Fairfield County School 
of Music, gave an interesting program for the city’s un- 
fortunates at Hillside Home on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 23. 

The Victory Ball at the Casino on November 14 was 
prefaced by a musical program given by well known local 
talent, including Judith Landberg Flather, soprano; Mrs. 
Vaughan Wheeler, contralto; Lewis Fenton, tenor; Elis 
Lundberg, bass, and Elmer s. Joyce, accompanist. 

Norma Weber, contralto, accompanied by Mary Louise 
Peck, gave a pleasing group of songs as part of the open- 
ing program of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion on October 13. 

Walter Strong Edwards, pianist, assisted Erdine Cow- 
lishaw, dramatic reader, in an evening arranged by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of King’s Highway Chapel at the 
Stratfield ballroom on November 3. 

The first annual concert and dance for the benefit of 
British veterans of the great war was held at the Casino 
last evening, the musical program being furnished by 
ohn McDonough, Mrs. Charles Hall, Frank Heppinstall, 
Mrs, George Taylor and Fred A. Britain. 


May Peterson Charms 
Columbia (S. C.) Audience 


Columbia, S. C., December 10, 1919.—May Peterson, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, sang here recently, appearing 
under the auspices of the Afternoon Music Club, Miss 
Peterson is so well known and her youth and charm and 
beautiful voice have been described in such detail, that 
it is only necessary to add that she disappointed no one. 
Exquisitely gowned in blue and silver, very gracious of 
manner and very generous in the matter of encores and 
repetitions, she sang herself into a permanent place in 
the memories of her hearers. 

There is a straightforward genuineness about her, also 
evident sincerity of purpose, one is conscious at once that 
she will not only give her best but that she is warmly 
interested in pleasing. It may be permitted to wish that 
she had not felt it necessary to interpolate “Dixie” so 
early in her program, if at all, immediately following 
Mozart’s magnificent “Allelulia,” which she sang so su- 
perbly. Miss Peterson’s program included songs and 
arias in several languages. Her perfect French added to 
the charm of the gavotte from Massenet’s “Manon,” and 
the rarely heard “Contemplation” of Widor. 

Both Miss Peterson and her accompanist, Stuart Ross, 
were entertained on Wednesday evening by the president 
of the Afternoon Music Club, Mrs, W. C. T. Bates, and 
again, on Thursday evening after the recital, by Mrs. 
Robert Gibbes. eae 


Tollefsen Trio Has Many Dates 


The Tollefsen Trio has the following dates booked 
for coricerts which are to take place within the next 
months: Aurora Grata Cathedral, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
December 28; Chicago, Ill, January 20; Syracuse, N. Y., 
ea 8; Rochester, N. Y., January 9; Wheeling, 

W. Va., January 10; Niles, Ohio, January 12; Fremont, 
Ohio, January 13; Tiffin, Ohio, January 14; Galesburg, 
Ill., January 15; Pontiac, Ill., January 16; Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., January 19; Northfield, Minn., January 21; 
Keokuk, Ia., January 23; Nashville, Tenn., January 26 
and 27; Shelbyville, Ky., January 28; New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, January 30; Bay City, ge February 2; Spar- 
tanburg, December 10; Rock H 1S. ae December 12: 
Hendersonville, N. Cc. Seteaied 13; Chatham, Va., 
ar isi Reading, Pa., December 16; Jamaica, 
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POSITION WANTED—A teacher of pi- studies. 
ano and theory is open for a position 


with a girls’ school near New York City 
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“Y. M. B.,” care of Musicar 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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for two days a week. She has had much 
experience in this kind of work. She 
has trained choruses and has lectured on 
musical history. She would like to get 
in touch with a girls’ school that makes 
its music department incidental to other 


VOCAL TEACHER in New York City 
desires accompanist on basis of ex: 
for vocal lessons. Address “F. C.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 
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TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are offered to 

serious students posccesiog 
Applications shoul colina par- 
$ age, education, etc. 
” care of Musica Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Piano, Violin and String Instruments. 
Salaries at $800, $1,200, $1,500. Ad- 
dress The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Macheca Building, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. 


WANTED—Second hand Piano, Grand or 
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The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 

Name O mer big deedtans uit Yorx, June roth, 1919. 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; Dien Sane 

a synonym for artistic excellence. Reg ore cere, by smmrtcned te, rem 
or forty years the Sohmer family N Avtopiano, which T consider one of the finest players 
have been making Sohmer pianos. ‘Mt is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion) so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
To make the most artistic piano + semen atag the Autopiano leads in the player 


ssible has been the one aim, = Sincerely. 


its accomplishment is evidenced by i Oe cM 


the fact that: 








There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- P 
politan District than any other artistic piano. rHE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
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